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CHif  a00  TObuiie 

TMi  WOKLD'S  CRlATtST  NEWSPAFIR 


Advertisers  have  successfully 
used  TV  WEEK  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  from  autos  to  airlines, 
beer  to  baby  food.  During  the 
first  1  2  months  of  publication, 
they  invested  more  than 
$415,000  in  this  bright,  nev/ 
advertising  medium. 


More  and  more  “blue  chip”  advertisers 
are  staking  their  ad  dollars  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  popular  television  magazine. 
And  it’s  no  gamble!  TV  WEEK  reaches 
a  concentrated  audience  of  more  than 
775,000  families  in  Chicago  and  suburbs, 
and  it  sells  this  market  all  week  long. 

These  well  known  brands  have  recently 
chosen  TV  WEEK  to  get  more  sales  in 
the  rich  Chicago  market: 


Stokely  Foods 
Fleecy  White  Starch 
Monarch  Beer 
Quick  Elastic  Starch 
Hotpoint 
Motorola 
Dodge  Dealers 
Amana 


Stack  up  more  sales  in  Chicagoland  with 
TV  WEEK.  Call  your  nearest  Tribune 
representative  today  for  space  reserva¬ 
tions  and  full  details. 


TV  WEEK  is  winning  new  “bine  chips”! 


Apart,  they’re  lufuid...  together,  they’re  solid 

. . .  helping  make  parts  for  your  ear, 

your  television  set,  and  even  your  tableware 


These  two  liquids  flow  as  freely  as 
water,  ^et  when  poured  together  they 
quickly  turn  into  a  solid  —  without  the 
use  of  heat  or  pressure.  Harder  than 
many  metals,  the  resulting  plastic  is 
called  epoxy. 

Delicate  parts  for  television,  radio, 
and  other  electronic  equipment  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  epoxies  to  protect  them  from 
moisture  and  vibration.  And,  in  durable 
tableware,  epoxy  adhesives  seal  knife 
blades  in  their  handles  with  a  strong, 
permanent  bond. 


Epoxies  are  so  hard  that  they  are 
used  to  make  the  huge  dies  that  stamp 
out  automobile  trunk  lids  and  hoods, 
airplane  wing  sections  and  other  varied 
shapes.  These  dies  are  molded  in  about 
half  the  time  it  takes  to  shape  all-metal 
dies  .  .  .  and,  at  substantial  savings. 

IMany  industries  are  now  looking  to 
epoxies  to  make  better  things  for  you. 
Developing  and  producing  epoxies  — as 
well  as  such  plastics  as  vinyl  and  poly¬ 
ethylene— is  only  one  of  the  many  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  of  the  people  of  Union  Carbide. 


FREE:  L  earn  how  research  at 
Union  Carbide  helps  improve 
many  oj  the  products  you  use 
every  day.  If  rite  for  “Products 
and  Processes”  booklet  G. 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  30 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York.  In  Canada,  Union 
Carbide  Canada  Limited, 
Toronto. 


UNION 


UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  include  -  - 

Bakelite,  VlNYl-lTE.  and  Krene  Plar'tirs  Pyrofax  Gas  Nationai.  Carlton^  UNION  Calcium  Carbide  UNION  CARBIDE  Siliconei 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Linde  Oxygen  Prestone  Ami-Freeze  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Uynel  Textile  Fil.ers 
Crag  Agricultural  Chemicals  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Exeready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals 


Day  After  Day . . .  Week  After  Week  . . .  Month  In  And  Month  Out . . . 


SHE  HITS  ’EM  WHERE  THEY  LIKE  IT 


Inez  Robb’s  five-time-a-week  column  scores  bull’s-eyes  on 
the  target  of  reader-interest.  This  wise,  witty  and  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  honest  newspaperwoman  has  one  simple  rule:  "Anything 
that  amuses,  annoys  or  challenges  me  is  likely  to  amuse,  annoy  or  challenge  those  who 
read  what  I  write.’’  So  her  subjects  run  the  gamut  from  national  politics  to  tasteless  salad 
dressings,  from  the  latest  world  crisis  to  the  gremlins  that  beset  summer  weddings  .  .  .  and 
reader-reaction  remains  consistently  high  and  very,  very  approving. 


INEZ  ROBB 


Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Ask  the  editors  of  the  more  than  100  leading  newspapers 
that  carry  "By  Inez  Robb"  throughout  the  country.  Or  glance  at  these  excerpts  from 
some  of  the  "Letters  From  Readers"  that  were  printed  by  just  one  of  those  papers — the 
New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun — during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 


JAN.  12 — "Inei  Robb's  sentiments  .  .  . 
echoed  my  own  ..." 

MARCH  4— "Inez  Robb's  excellent  arti¬ 
cle  interested  me  greetly  .  .  .  I'm 
positive  her  viewpoint  is  shared  by 
countless  little  people  ..." 

MARCH  1 1 — "Congratulations  to  Inei 
Robb  ...  I  appreciated  her  descrip¬ 
tion  ..." 

MARCH  22 — "Inez  Robb  has  expressed 
convictions  .  .  .  which  have  not  been 
endorsed  by  any  public  figure  ...  in 
too  long  a  time  ..." 

’Mrs.  Robb's  article  was  TERRIFIC  .  .  ." 


MARCH  20 — "Hats  off  to  Inez  RobbI 
Her  column  of  March  IS  is  greatl  .  .  ." 
"  .  .  .  your  able  and  eloqent  lady 
columnist,  Inez  Robb  .  .  .  has  been 
saying  rrvany  things  that  badly  needed 
saying  ..." 

"The  article  ...  by  Mrs.  Robb  .  .  . 
should  be  printed  in  gold  on  mar¬ 
ble  ..." 

"Mrs.  Robb  is  right  ..." 

"The  clear-minded  thinking  of  Inez  Robb 
as  usual  has  touched  the  core  of  the 
crisis  ..." 


APRIL  5— "The  writings  of  Inez  Robb 
.  .  .  are  invariably  a  joy  ..." 

MAY  20 — "As  a  man,  I  feel  deeply 
ashamed  that  Inez  Robb,  a  woman, 
should  have  written  that  wonderful 
piece  ..." 

JUNE  13 — "I  think  Inez  Robb's  article 
.  .  .  deserved  front  page  play  .  .  .  " 
"I  like  all  of  Inez  Robb's  articles,  but 
she  deserves  double-orchids  for  this 
one  ..." 


Those  are  excerpts  from  letters  written  to  the  Editor  —  not  to  the  columnist  —  about 
columns  that  made  no  effort  to  elicit  response.  Inez  Robb  doesn’t  try  to  “pull  mail."  She 
simply  writes  what  she  feels  and  says  what  she  thinks. 

And  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  in  and  month  out,  people  like  to  read  her 
column!  It’s  the  kind  of  feature  that  makes  and  keeps  loyal  readers  for  the  newspapers 
that  carry  it! 


UNITED  FEATURES nIwIc.? 
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Make  fast  a 
major  market  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 

Modern  management  has  learned  the 
the  wisdom  of  directing  its  sales  message 
at  a  specific  market  and  of  anchoring  it 
there.  This  calls  for  penetration  of  the 
major  interests  and  desires  of  that  mar¬ 
ket.  Such  penetration  is  often  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  advertising. 

When  you  advertise  in  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  you  are  sure  you  are 
reaching  the  basic  buying  impulse  of 
MONITOR  families  in  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  manner. 

May  we  prepare  for  you  a  tailor-made 
program  of  advertising  in  this  newspaper? 
-THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


%Christl^ 
'  SCIENCE\ 

Monitor' 

Dotty  ^O^9popor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michiican  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2 :  Connaught  House. 
163/4  Strand 


EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  CALENDAR 

Aug.  7-10 — Accredited  Home  Newspopers  of  America,  Inc.,  annuti 
convention,  Ei  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aug.  9-10 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  tke 
Carolines,  Summer  meeting.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  12-17 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  34th  annual  coo 
vention.  Eagle  Waters  Resort,  Eagle  River,  Wis. 

Aug.  17-25 — International  Typographical  Union,  99th  conventios 

Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  18-21 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Huntington-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Aug.  19-24 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  annual  convention 
Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aug.  24-28 — International  Mailers  Union,  annual  convention,  Detroit. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summe 
meeting  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalisnv,  annual  convention 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  29-31 — News-Photographers  and  Editors  Institute,  University  d 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sept.  7-8— Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hot»l 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Sept.  8— New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  fn* 
general  meeting,  Asbury  Park  Press  Auditorium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  and 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Regional,  combined 
Summer  convention.  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Stereotypors'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  annue' 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Easterr 
Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  12-15— New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  MonteuI 
Manor,  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

Sept.  13-14— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Deily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  14 — United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session,  HoIh 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-15 — Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Crookston,  kdlnr 

Sept.  17 — Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annus 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  23-25 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Shsn 
ton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annue 
convention,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  26-29 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associi- 
tion.  Fall  meeting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Tenth  District  con¬ 
vention,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Oct.  2— Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hotii 
Montreal. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meetinq 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meetinq 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fall  meeting,  Lin¬ 
coln  Lodge.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  6-8 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  nn- 
nual  meeting.  DeWltt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  City 

Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  mM* 
Inq  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  10-12 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Seventh  District,  con¬ 
vention,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  13-15— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Drake  Hot*' 
Chicago. 

Oct.  13-15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classfirc 
Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  OfficW 
loth  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  14-18 — Inter- American  Press  Association,  13th  annual  meetinq 
Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  17-18 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hote 
Chicago. 

Vol.  90,  No.  80.  July  20.  1967.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  EstxteJ 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  ^ 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  I* 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700.  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  Now  York  86.  N.  »• 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privjjj^ 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1879.  with  'W* 
patented  and  Registered  and  contents  Copyrighted  1967  by  the  Mitor  A  7* 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  (6.60  in  United  States  and  posse»io* 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  (10.00.  Payment  In  Sterling  may  be  njj 
to  E  ft  P  “American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  HI 
Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  ZMland  Bank  Limited,  BsfV 
Exchange  Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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“Mr.  Chips” 


B/  GEORGE  C.  DIBERT,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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44^’’ HERE  are,  in  this  advertising 
business  of  ours,  a  large  group 
of  specialists  among  both  agencies 
and  advertisers,  who  have  acquired 
the  special  knowledge  and  experience 
on  which  to  make  good  judgments  in 
the  selection  of  markets  and  in  the 
most  effective  ways  of  reaching  and 
selling  the  consumers  in  those  mar¬ 
kets  thru  advertising.  Among  these 
specialists,  the  wisest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  are  those  who  realize  the 
speed  with  which  their  knowledge  obsoletes  itself  with 
the  passage  of  even  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

“The  very  essence  of  sound  media  knowledge  is 
‘currency.’ 

“Now  just  how  do  these  media  specialists  keep  this  ever- 
changing  marketing  picture  up  to  date  and  in  sharp 
focus? 

“They  visit  as  many  markets  as  they  can  as  often  as  they 
can.  But  there  are  too  many  markets  and  too  little  lime 
to  solve  the  problem  that  way. 

"‘Fortunately,  there  are  more  than  1200  qualified  men 
supplied  by  the  newspaper  industry  to  serve  all  of  the 
buyers  of  advertising  in  both  the  agenc\  and  advertiser 
fields. 


“In  the  course  of  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  to  the  publishers  they 
represent,  these  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  render  a  vital  and  valuable 
service  to  the  entire  advertising  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  their  job  to  keep  us 
currently  informed — on  their  news¬ 
papers  and  the  marketing  areas  they 
influence  —  and  they  do  their  job 
well. 

“They  distill  a  carload  of  facts  and 
figures  into  meaningful,  pertinent, 
useful  form.  They  are  a  small  army  of  ‘Mr.  Chips’  eager 
to  pass  on  their  special  knowledge  and  experience  rela¬ 
tive  to  certain  specific  markets  and  newspapers.  Com¬ 
bined,  these  1200  or  more  ‘Mr.  Chips’  offer  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  total  U.S.  and  Canadian  marketing 
scene. 

“Thus,  they  serve  the  entire  marketing  industry  in 
terms  of  all  of  its  complex  marketing  areas  and  problems. 
I’m  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say,  ‘Thank 
you,’  to  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America  for  provid¬ 
ing  such  a  complete  and  competent  sales  and  information 
service  thru  their  National  .Advertising  Representatives. 

"AtuI  oh  \es — -"Thank  you.  Mr.  Chips.*" 


Every  day  a  selling  force  of  more  than  1200 
newspaper  representatives,  covering  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  from 
38  key  cities,  is  building  advertising  linage  for  newspapers. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chapters:  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 

ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  CHARLOTTE  •  lOSTON 
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James  Madison  said: — 
‘•‘The  personal  rifsht  to 
acquire  property, 
which  is  a  natural 
right;  gives  to  prop¬ 
erty,  when  acquired, 
a  right  to  protection 
as  a  social  right.” 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  in 
accord  with  human  nature.  It 
recognizes  the  natural  right  to 
acquire  property. 

No  system  not  in  accord  w  ith 
hiinian  nature  can  long  endure. 


Our  free  enterprise  system,  with 
ownership  hy  the  stockholder  and 
ever  spreading  profit  sharing  hy 
the  worker,  is  in  accord  with  human 
nature. 


HOWLAND  and  HOWLAND 
Inc. 

1  East  54  Street 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


P.S.  Our  profit  sharing  pension  plan  was 
prepared  witli  the  help  of  authorities 
on  the  subject.  If  you  are  revising 
your  plan  and  wish  to  compare  with 
ours — we  will  he  glad  to  send 
you  a  coj)y. 

F.P.S.  Or  better  yet — you  can  get  a  synopsis 
of  many  plans  hy  writing  the  Council 
of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
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Language  Murder 


I,i  ORD  CONESFORD,  a  British  baron,  indicts  us  for  high  ^ 
crimes  against  the  mother  tongue  in  an  article  entitled  “You  I 
Americans  Are  Murdering  the  Language”  in  the  Saturday  ) 
I  Evening  Post  July  13.  His  advice  to  reporters  and  other 
writers:  J 

— “Fowler  advised  the  writer  'to  he  direct,  simple,  brief,  vigurout  J 
and  lucid.’  He  then  gave  some  general  rules  as  regards  vocabulary,  and  4 
tile  first  three  of  these  at  any  rate  have  been,  I  think,  imiversalh  | 
approved.  They  are:  ‘Prefer  the  familiar  word  to  the  far-fetched.  Prefer  J 
the  concrete  word  to  tlie  abstract.  Prefer  the  single  word  to  the  cir-  1 
cumlocution.’  j 

“Guiller-Couch  added  the  excellent  advice  to  use  transitive  verb;,  ] 
to  use  them  in  the  active  voice  and  to  use  few  adjectives,  since  by  his 
use  of  the  straight  verb  and  his  economy  of  adjectives  you  could  tell  j 
whether  a  man’s  style  was  masculine  or  neuter.  ’ 

“Sir  Ernest  Cowers  has  reduced  the  I'ssential  rules  to  three- 
avoiding  the  superfluous  word,  choosing  the  familiar,  and  choosing  the 
concrete.  i 


“Matthew  Arnohl  gave  this  ailvice:  ‘Have  something  to  say  and 
say  it  as  clearly  as  you  can.  That  is  the  only  secret  of  style.’ 

“If  I  added  anything,  it  woiihl  be  this:  Never  forget  that  English  - 
is  incomparably  rich  in  monosyllables  and  that,  if  this  wealth  is  used 
and  the  short  words  arc  made  the  backbone  of  speech  and  writing,  they 
can  give  them  simplicity,  strength  and  beauty.  They  will  also  provide 
the  setting  for  such  longer  and  more  melodious  words  as  may  be  needed  ; 
or  desired.  This  has  always  been  known  to  great  writers  of  English.  • 
in  poetry  and  prose,  in  every  age. 

“The  great  Paschal  wrote  in  16.r7 :  ‘I  have  made  this  letter  longer  ' 
than  usual,  becatise  I  lack  the  time  to  make  it. short.”’ 


Classic  Cliche 

"Tlio  body  we  read  in  bygone  days, 

“Witb  a  dull,  sickening  tbiid.” 

Or  a  guy  was  knoekt-d  a-sprawling  in 
“A  puddle  of  his  own  blood.” 

You  guys  know  exartly  what  I  mean, 

.\nd  doesn’t  it  make  you  snort,  | 

After  all  these  years  again  to  rea«l:  f 

‘‘The  ship  limped  into  port?”  I 

— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates  I 

Iteai-er  (Pa.)  Valley  Times  j 

— The  \ew  York  I'ost  put  through  a  transatlantic  telephone  ctl!  .1 
July  8  to  Moscow  for  Malenkov,  ousted  Communist  leader.  The  over-  ^ 
seas  operator  reported :  “I'm  sorry,  but  his  'phone  doesn’t  answer.”  .  ■  •  1 
On  occasion  of  the  .50th  anniversary  of  the  Building  Owners  and  Mao-  ' 
agers  Association,  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  issued  a  handsome  booklet.  | 
“Partners  in  Progress.”  which  details  the  evolution  of  elevator  and  the  i 
skyscraper  buildings  they  made  possible  since  Elisha  Otis  built  his  J 
first  elevator  in  1853.  Newspapers,  libraries  and  schools  may  obtaia  1 
the  booklet  from  Donald  Shannon,  public  relations  manager,  Otis  g 
Elevator  Co.,  260  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  .  .  Speaking  d  H 
inventions,  on  view  at  the  recent  Chicagoland  Fair  was  a  whimsical  S 
letter  from  Thomas  A.  Edison  to  James  Cordon  Bennett,  editor  of  the  j 
A  CM)  York  Herald  advising:  “Send  a  reporter  downstairs  in  your  electric 
light  department  to  interview  the  coal  pile — the  sun  shining  several 
thousand  years  ago  on  rank  vegetation  stored  up  the  energy  which  lights 
the  New  York  Herald.”  ...  A  legislative  seal  on  a  resolution  laudinf 
L.  U.  Leslie,  Harrisburg  AP  bureau  manager,  for  his  long  service  as  > 
Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  correspondent,  didn’t  impress  Uncle  Saffl- 
Mr.  Leslie  had  to  pay  8c  postage  due  for  his  special  copv  of  the 
resolution  .  .  .  Ceorge  C.  Leavitt,  69,  a  copyreader  for  the  Philadelp^ 
Bulletin  28  years  until  he  retired  in  1953,  was  married  July  3  to  Mis 
Nona  F.  Wood,  68,  of  Bridgton,  Me.  They  had  not  met  since  high 
school  days  until  their  .50lh  class  reunion  June  8.  He  is  a  grandfathei  i 
of  four  and  she  is  a  great-grandmother. 
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•••youngest^  p 
OF  THEAVORLD'S  / 

\  GREAT  Cities  / 


Birmingham,  not  founded  tUI  the  1870’s.  has  grown 
from  an  open  field  to  the  33rd  largest  metropolitan  market  in  the 
U.S.  Population  was  only  3086  in  1880,  its  first  census  year. 
This  young  city  has  since  shown  phenomenal  gains  in  population, 
commercial  activity,  and  industrial  development — particularly 
over  the  last  50-odd  years. 

Alabama’s  largest  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers 
— The  Birmingham  News-Post-Herald — have  kept  pace  with  the 
enormous  growth  of  this  leading  Southern  city.  The  people  of 
Birmingham  and  its  trading  area,  youthful  in  outlook  and  spirit, 
depend  on  these  newspapers  for  news,  information  and  enter- 


Source:  U*S.  Census,  1957  S«1m 
mens  Surrey  of  Buyifi9  Power,  Biritiin^hom 
Chomber  of  Commerce,  8irmiii9hom  Cleor* 
ing  Houso  Assn.,  CounSy  Degt.  of  Revenue. 

"Youngest  of  the  world's  greet  citieo,*' 
bosed  on  founding  dotes  of  oM  U.S.  metro* 
politon  cities  525,000  ond  over,  1957  Soles 
Monogement  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
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editorial 


ASNE  Declaration 

The  “Declaration  of  Principles”  adopted  unanimously  by  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  is  a  three-pronged  attack  on  current  threats  to 
the  people’s  right  to  know. 

It  is  aimed  at  suppression  and  censorship  of  the  news  at  home 
in  all  levels  of  government,  at  the  State  Department’s  refusal  to 
permit  newsmen  to  travel  at  will  to  cover  the  news  of  the  world,  and 
at  the  proposal  of  the  Wright  Commission  to  penalize  anyone  includ¬ 
ing  newspapermen  for  disseminating  information  that  might  happened 
to  have  been  “classified”  by  some  government  employe. 

The  Society  has  spoken  out  before  on  the  evils  of  suppression, 
censorship  and  over-classification  of  the  news.  But  only  its  board  of 
directors  has  attacked  the  “Red  China  ban”  because  there  has  been 
no  convention  and  no  poll  of  the  members.  And,  until  now,  there  has 
been  no  opinion  from  the  Society  or  its  board  on  the  Wright  Com¬ 
mission  proposal  because  of  its  recent  development.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  board  of  directors  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
membership,  without  first  determining  the  membership’s  views  on  a 
given  issue,  should  be  obvious. 

There  are  times,  however— such  as  in  the  Red  China  issue  and 
the  Wright  Commission  report— when  the  situation  cries  for  some 
immediate  comment  from  the  officers  who  represent  the  membership 
of  the  Society.  It  has  been  our  opinion  that  the  ASNE  board  delayed 
too  long,  for  instance,  in  making  its  position  known  on  the  State 
Department  refusal  to  permit  newsmen  to  go  to  Red  China  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  delay  was  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department 
which  hoped  to  get  some  action  on  American  prisoners  in  China. 

Now,  as  we  see  it,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  world’s  most 
important  group  of  newspaper  editors  cm  speak  for  the  membership 
on  such  issues  without  delav.  The  “Declaration”  just  adopted  states 
they  are  “authorized  and  instructed  bv  the  members  of  the  Societv  to 
resist  by  all  appropriate  means  every  encroachment  upon  the  right  so 
indispensable  to  the  excercise  of  their  profession,  so  essential  to  the 
liberties  of  every  free  people,  and  so  inseparable  from  all  the  other 
rights  essential  to  self-government.” 

We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  officers,  directors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  ASNE  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  an  organization  whose 
voices,  individuallv  and  as  a  group,  are  extremely  important  and  can 
be  tremendously  effective  in  the  fight  for  the  people’s  right  to  know. 
We  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Societv  and  its  members,  whether 
officers  or  not,  “resist  bv  all  appropriate  means”  and  speak  up  vigor¬ 
ously  against  every  threat. 

Security  and  Secrecy 

TN  the  debate  between  Representative  John  E.  Moss  and  Lovd 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Government  Operations, 
before  the  ASNE  convention  last  week  we  were  on  the  Congressman’s 
side  before  it  started  and  nothing  transpired  or  was  said  bv  Mr 
Wright  that  changed  our  mind  afterward. 

In  fact.  Rep.  Moss  uttered  one  sentence  which  we  think  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem  of  censorship  and  news  classification 
in  Washington  and  eveiy’  other  seat  of  government  large  or  small. 
He  said; 

“We  cannot  have  absolute  securitv  bv  absolute  secreev.” 

We  proved  to  ourselves  during  World  War  II  that  “absolute 
secrecy”  was  not  imperative  to  winning  a  global  conflict.  And  ever\’ 
day  that  passes  we  are  proving  that  it  does  not  win  “cold  wars.” 


^everthele.M  not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
he  done. 

—Luke,  XXII  i  42. 
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Mrs.  Doherty  is  a  Romantic  Catholic.— 
New  York  Times. 


It  accused  him  of  sabotaging  one  of 
Khnishchev’s  pet  programs— the  develop¬ 
ment  of  virgin  farm  lads  to  boost  agricul¬ 
tural  production.— Ro/eig/i  (N.  C.)  News 
ind  Observer. 


Instead  of  the  weighing  ceremony  the 
Aga  Khan  received  a  gift  of  $840,000 
bom  his  wheelchair.— lyO.s-  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald-Express. 

• 

About  20  years  behind  them  were  a 
bunch  of  huffing  and  puffing  middle-aged  I 
men.-Uonolultt  (T.  H.)  .Advertiser.  \ 

•  ! 

Rep.  Tom  Roberts,  a  precision-,  ocesiro-  i 
emfwy  nunu  minded  physicist  ! 

^ ^rove  some  of  his  colleagues  batty  i 
With  his  persistent  search  for  flaws  in  leg-  ! 

islation.— Satanna/j  (Ga.)  Morning  News.  1 
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OPTIMISTIC  EDITOR 


I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Cameron 
Parisn  (La.)  Pilot  to  be  printed  after  the 
town  was  laid  waste  by  Hurricane  Audrey. 

Since  every  building  in  town  was  de¬ 
stroyed  or  heavily  damaged— e.xcept  the 
courthouse— it  is  a  good  thing  the  Pilot 
prints  in  another  town  (Sulphur,  La.) 


Caiffl'qnWIi^  Again! 

"Gameroir^TPilbt 


I  went  into  Cameron  several  times  by 
helicopter  before  the  roads  were  opened 
and  have  never  seen  such  total  devastation. 
It  was  simply  appalling.  But,  of  course,  the 
Red  Cross  in  on  the  job 

Incidentally,  I  like  the  optimism  of  the 
young  Pilot  editor  in  picturing  only  those 
things  that  are  standing,  rather  than  de¬ 
struction.  Its  publication  found  barely  a 
dozen  families  trying  to  live  in  the  unsani¬ 
tary,  unhealthy  and  virtually  uninhabitable 
town— most  of  its  readers  are  refugees  else¬ 
where— over  500  are  dead. 


Harry  Marti.n 

Director,  Office  of  Public  Information, 
American  National  Red  Cross, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


QUESTIONABLE 

May  I  say  that  this  is  the  first  oppir- 
tunity  I’ve  taken  in  writing  to  an  Editor 
although  I  preach  that  our  readers  should 
do  so. 

Regarding  your  editorial  “Theory  or  Prac¬ 
tise,”  why  the  two  spellings  of  the  word 
“practice?”  Also,  why  not  a  question  mark 
because  the  title  of  the  editorial  certainly 
sounds  like  a  question  to  me? 

I  realize  that  the  dictionary  also  gives 
the  second  accepted  spelling  of  “practice” 
as  “practise,”  but  why  did  you  use  both 
spellings?  Just  to  have  us  write  yon  letters? 

Seriously,  I  do  look  forward  to  every 
Monday  when  our  E&P  comes  to  the  office. 
The  very  best  to  you  and  vour  fine  staff. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Robkrt  L.  Nei.son 

-Managing  Editor, 

Daily  Calumet, 

Chicago,  111. 

1957 


UNPREPARED? 


Granted  that  Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lake  Charles  American 
Press,  only  suggests  the  difficulties  in  cover¬ 
ing  Hurricane  Audrey,  what  efforts  were 
made  by  the  wire  services  and  area  news¬ 
men  to  reach  Gameron  Parish  in  the  first 
24  hours  after  hurricane  tides  began  moving 
in  at  about  3'A.M.  Thursday,  June  27? 

The  Orange  ( Texas )  weather  bureau  pin¬ 
pointed  Audrey  at  Gameron  at  8  A.M. 
Thursday.  What  was  done  in  the  24  hours 
after  that? 

Yes,  there  were  storm  tides  and  waves 
whipped  by  gales  well  into  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  But  oil  company  planes  flew  over 
Cameron  Thursday,  reporting  Holly  Beach 
“wiped  out,”  Cameron  houses  washed  away 
and  boats  in  Cameron  streets.  And  private 
marine  operators  were  in  constant  radio 
contact  with  tugs  on  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
which  picked  up  hundreds  of  survivors 
Thursday,  each  with  his  harrowing  tale. 

The  question  is  not  who  was  first,  most 
intrepid,  most  tireless,  but  why  everybody 
was  late.  The  Galveston  and  Key  Wert  dis¬ 
asters  were  caused  by  hurricane  tides  wash¬ 
ing  over  low,  exposed  land.  Someone  must 
have  known  Cameron  Parish  communities 
were  built  on  low  ridges  in  coa.stal  marshes. 

Sure,  this  is  all  hindsight.  Sure,  it  hadn’t 
happened  in  50  or  100  years  on  the  Gulf 
Coast.  But  let’s  be  honest  enough  for  the 
hindsight  admission  that  the  news  media 
weren  t  prepared  for  Audrey  and  were  24 
hours  late  in  making  her  acquaintance. 

Wii.i.iAM  H.  Taylor 

llowston  (Tex.)  Post 

SECRECY  RELIEF 

I  applaud  the  theory  behind  your  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Security’s  recommendation  to  eliminate  the 
“confidential”  classification  category. 

As  a  newspaperman,  I  agree  that  exces¬ 
sive  governmental  secrecy  can  “do  more 
harm  than  good  for  the  American  people.” 
But,  as  an  officer  in  the  Naval  Reserve  who 
served  on  active  duty  on  a  relatively  high- 
echelon  staff,  I  don’t  believe  the  Gommis- 
sion’s  recommendation  would  work. 

Wary  of  still-stiff  provisions  of  the  Espio¬ 
nage  Act,  many  government  and  military 
officials  would  merely  reach  for  the  “secret” 
stamp  to  classify  material  they  now  term 
“confidential.”  This  not  only  would  cause 
a  further  bottling  up  of  government  infor¬ 
mation  but  also  would  weaken  what  effi¬ 
ciency  remains  in  an  already  overloaded 
security  system. 

A  proper  move,  I  believe,  would  be  to 
( 1 )  restrict  drastically  but  judiciously  the 
numb<?r  of  persons  authorized  to  assign 
sec'urity  classifications  and  (2)  provide  for 
continuous  review  of  all  cla.ssified  docu¬ 
ments,  with  a  view  toward  early  declassifi¬ 
cation,  not  mere  downgrading,  as  soon  as 
th<‘  ne<*d  for  security  has  c«-ased  to  exist. 

Ed  Green 

Plainfield  (S.  J.)  Courier-News. 
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yet  interesting.  The  thorough  coverage  of  fields 

left  untouched  by  other  news  media  makes  it  a  prerequisite 

to  intelligent  daily  newspaper  editing.** 

\VilUa7n  I.  Ray,  Jr.,  Managing  Editor,  The  Atlanta  Journal 


**It  is  impossible  to  *Cover  Dixie  Like  the  Dew*  with 


The  Atlanta  Journal  without  a  thorough,  daily  reading 


of  The  New  York  Times.  It  is  complete,  factual,  authoritative 
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ASNE  Spells  Out  Broad  Scope 
Of  The  People’s  Right  to  Know 


San  Francisco 


Orlcaiu^  Times-Picayiine,  was 

D.-.-laralion  Embraces  the  Principles  I 

Of  Ne^s  Gathering  and  Publication  S  T 

By  Bolx-rl  C.  Br«»n  Lindstrom  Hanford  Time,. 

San  rRANCisco  Catlpdge,  iVcic  York  Times, 

“A  Declaration  of  Principles”  endorsing  the  right  of  was  elected  treasurer, 
reporters  to  gather  information  at  home  and  abroad  and  Re-elected  to  the  board  for 

condemning  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  the  press  to  Lindstrom. 

sources  of  information  at  home  and  abroad,  withholding  of  Newly-elected  board  members 
information  at  any  government  level,  and  the  proposal  of  the  are  William  P.  Steven,  Minve- 
Wright  Commission  to  punish  unauthorized  disclosure  of  opolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Mil- 
classified  information,  was  unanimouslv  adopted  bv  the 

members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Hartford  C<»irant.  Edward 
here  July  12.  Lindsay,  Lindsay-Schaub  News- 


The  “Declaration”  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Society  “estab¬ 
lish  clearly  its  support  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  all 
fields;  endorse  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  basic  principle 
underlying  the  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  Rep.  Moss  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Hennings  to  let  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  know  what  their 
federal  government  is  doing; 
and  declare  it.s  unalterable  and 
continuing  support  of  free  re¬ 
porting  from  Red  China,  as 
from  all  nations  except  those 
with  which  the  U.S.  is  engaged 
in  open  warfare.” 

Inunediately  after  adoption 
of  the  declaration,  ASNE  Pres¬ 
ident  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tul- 
w  Tribune,  told  the  convention 
of  a  phone  call  just  received 
from  an  assi.'.tant  Secretary  of 
State  requesting  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Society  be  at 
the  State  Department  at  .3  p.m. 
Thursday,  July  18,  to  discuss 
admission  of  reporters  to  Red 
Fhina.  Mr.  Jones  said  this  may 
indicate  some  progress  has 
^n  made. 

Dabney  Elected 

'irginius  Dabney,  Richmond 
‘iines-Uispatch,  was  elected 

president  by  the  Iward  of  di- 
r^ectors  on  Saturday  to  succeed 
^fr.  Jones. 

George  \V.  Healy  Jr.,  A’cic 


apolis  Star  and  Tribune;  Mil- 
burn  (Pete)  Akers,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  and  Herbert  Bruc- 
ker,  Hartford  Courant.  Edward 
Lindsay,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 


A  Declaration  of  Principles 


The  American  people  have  the  right  to  know,  as  the  heirs 
of  Magna  Charta,  the  inheritors  of  the  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  the  English  Common  Ltiw  and  the  bt-neficiaries  of 
the  freedoms  and  liljerties  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States. 

To  exercise  this  right  citizens  must  be  able  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  at  home  or  abroad,  except  whe-re  military  necessity 
plainly  prexents;  thev  must  find  it  possible  to  publish  or  relate 
otherwise  the  infonnation  thus  accpiired  without  prior  restraint 
or  censorship  bv  government;  they  must  be  free  to  declare  or 
print  it  without  fear  of  punishment  not  in  accord  with  dne 
process;  th<-v  must  possess  the  means  of  using  or  ac(|uiring 
implements  of  publication;  they  should  have  freedom  t(»  dis¬ 
tribute  and  disseminate  without  obstniction  by  gov<-rnment  or 
by  their  fellow  citizrms. 

The  memlM-rs  of  the  American  S(K'iety  of  Newspap-r  Edi¬ 
tors,  as  citizens  partake  of  and  share  in  this  right  to  know  in 
their  own  names,  and,  as  editors,  n-prrters  and  writers  they 
act,  Ix'sides.  as  agents  and  serx'anls  of  other  citizens  whose 
right  to  knowledge  thev  invoke.  Tlmy  are  therefore  twice- 
concerned  and  doubK’  alarnu'd  by  measures  that  threatr'ii  the 
right  to  know,  whetluT  th»'V  involve  rr-strictions  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  press  to  sources  of  news  aiul  information  at  home 
or  abroad,  withholding  of  information  at  local,  state  or  federal 
levels,  or  prop)sals  to  bring  within  lh<-  purview  of  the  criminal 
statutes  those  who  do  not  place  stH-nritv  of  the  nation  in 
jeopardy,  but  whose  only  offense  is  to  disagree  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials  on  what  may  b«-  safely  published. 

Tht'  officers  and  directors  of  the  .American  Society  of  News- 
pap'r  Editors  are  authorized  and  instructed  bv  the  inemfH'rs 
of  the  S<Rit‘ty  to  resist  by  all  appropriate  m«‘ans  exery  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  right  so  indisp-nsable  to  the  exercise  of 
their  professions,  so  essential  to  the  liln-rtit'S  of  ev»-rv  free 
people,  ami  so  ins«'parable  from  all  the  «)ther  rights  essential 
to  self-government. 
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papers  was  elected  to  the  hoard 
for  a  one-year  term. 

Mr,*  Brucker  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee. 

Wide  Range  of  Topics 

The  convention  program,  the 
first  sessions  of  the  Society  to 
be  held  on  the  West  Coast,  was 
heavily  sprinkled  with  discus¬ 
sions  of  national  and  world 
problems  as  well  as  journalistic 
techniques.  Dr.  Luna  B.  Leo¬ 
pold,  chief  Hydraulic  Engineer 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
talked  on  the  subject  of  water 
resources  and  was  supported  by 
a  panel  composed  of  Lauren 
Soth,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  Ed  Ainsworth,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Roy  Pinkerton, 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free 
Press;  and  Robert  Lucas,  Den¬ 
ver  Post, 

Donald  W.  Douglas,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co.,  discussed  the  future  of 
aviation,  airplanes  and  airports. 

A  session  on  atomic  energy 
included  talks  by  Dr.  Harrison 
Brown,  California  Institute  of 
Technology;  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus.  University  of  Minnesota; 
and  Dr.  Mark  Mills,  associate 
director  Radiation  Laboratory, 
University  of  California. 

Three  members  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  recently  returned  from 
trax’els  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Far  East  told  a  luncheon 
session  of  their  experiences: 
Turner  Catledge,  Mew  York 
Times;  Virgil  Pinkley,  Lo.s 
Angeles  Mirror-Mews;  and 
Basil  Walters,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

What  About  Labor? 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  chief 
counsel  for  the  McClellan  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee,  was  the 
principal  speaker  in  a  session 
devoted  to  “What  do  xve  do 
about  big  labor.”  He  reviexved 
the  activities  of  the  committee 
and  named  seven  areas,  “ad¬ 
mittedly  controversial,”  in 
xvhich  there  may  be  some  fede¬ 
ral  legislative  action  to  correct 
abuses. 

“The  basic  problem  uncov¬ 
ered  will  be  with  us  not  only 
today  but  for  years  to  come 
unless  we  take  remedial  ac¬ 
tion.”  he  said,  in  asking  the 
editors  of  the  country  to  assist 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Plan  for  Red  China 
Compromise  Fizzles 


Washington 
A  widely-promoted  compro¬ 
mise  plan  to  open  Red  China’s 
“bamboo  curtain’’  for  American 
newsmen  ran  into  a  stonewall 
Thursday,  (July  18). 

For  almost  two  hours  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles  discussed 
with  media  spokesmen  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  freedom  of  infoianation, 
particularly  the  clash  of  news¬ 
gathering  principles  with  diplo¬ 
matic  policy  of  isolating  the 
Chinese  Communists,  and  the 


to  understand  he  would  not 
relax  his  policy  to  allow  a 
swarm  of  reporters  to  enter 
China  on  brief  roaming  assign¬ 
ments.  His  inquiry  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  finding  out  how  many 
news  organizations  would  want 
to  establish  permanent  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Peiping. 

On  this  basis  some  new 
formula,  perhaps  broader  than 
the  compromise  “grandfather’s 
clause”  —  back-to-1949-status  — 
may  be  offered. 


oi>en  the  “bamboo  curtain”  a 
year  ago  it  invited  the  follow¬ 
ing,  by  name;  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
Tillman  Durdin  and  Henry  R. 
Lieberman,  of  the  New  York 
Times;  John  Roderick,  AP; 
Gordon  Walker,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Robert  Martin, 
United  States  News  &  World 
Report;  Dan  Kurzman,  Mc- 
Gi’aw-Hill  Publications;  James 
Robinson,  NBC;  Sam  JafFe, 
CBS;  Marvin  Stone,  INS;  Har¬ 
rison  Forman,  free  lance;  Sey¬ 
mour  Friedin,  New'  York  Post; 
Robert  Miller,  UP,  and  Walter 
Kerr,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
(he  is  no  longer  with  that 
paper) . 

In  anticipation  of  a  change 
in  official  policy,  Mr.  Starzel  re- 


J-WHIZ  KID — Judith  Epple,  locil 
high  school  journalist,  receivii 
the  first  Bloomington  (III.)  Daily 


conference  left  the  situation 
unchanged  from  that  of  last 
February. 

How  Many? 

How  many  reporters  would 
w'ant  to  go  into  Red  China? 
That  was  the  question  no  one 
had  an  exact  answer  for.  So 
Mr.  Dulles  suggested  that  some 
effort  be  made  now  to  determine 
the  scope  of  any  coverage  of 
China  as  a  basis  for  settling 
on  a  program  of  limited  entry 
for  six  months  or  so. 

Media  representatives  stood 
their  ground  against  any  limi¬ 
tation  whatsoever  by  the  gov- 
einment  on  news-gathering  in 
countries  with  which  the  U.S. 
is  not  at  war. 

William  Dwight,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  speaking  as 
the  editor  of  a  small-city  news¬ 
paper,  explained  that  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  newspaper!  ng  would 
supply  the  answer  of  numbers. 

Other  participants  were  J. 
Russell  Wiggins,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors;  Henry  Luce,  Time-Life; 
Theodore  Koop,  Radio-Televi¬ 
sion  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion;  Robert  F.  Hurleigh, 
American  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Correspondents; 
.Assistant  Secretary  Andi’ew 
Herding,  Under  Secretary  Wal¬ 
ter  Robertson  and  Loftus 
Heoker,  department  counsel. 

Just  before  the  afternoon 
gathering  of  this  group,  Lin¬ 
coln  White,  State  Department 
piess  officer,  cautioned  a  news 
corps  that  there  had  been  some 
“jumping  to  conclusions”  on  the 
probable  ending  of  the  China 
news  blockade.  He  referred  to 
stories  saying  that  Mr.  Dulles 
would  accept  a  plan  to  permit 
about  a  dozen  repoiters  to  go 
to  Peiping — representing  those 
agencies  that  had  regular  cor- 
resiiondents  there  in  1949. 

Mr.  Dulles  gave  the  conferees 


Alternate  Proposals 

Two  days  after  Secretary 
Dulles  had  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  last  April  23  to  consider 
a  limited  coverage  plan,  the 
Associated  Press  general  man¬ 
ager,  Frank  J.  Starzel,  broached 
a  choice  of  compromises:  1. 
Priority  issuance  of  visas  to 
the  15  newsmen  picked  for 
visas  by  the  Peiping  govern¬ 
ment;  2.  Allow  use  of  passports 
by  representatives  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  regularly  maintained 
correspondents  in  the  China 
mainland  prior  to  their  eviction 
in  1949. 

The  second  plan  w'as  labeled 
“less  desirable”  but  it  was  of¬ 
fered  as  a  basis  for  decision. 

This  idea  was  reported  to 
have  won  the  favor  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Andrew  H.  Berding. 
A  few  representatives  of  the 
“news  -  gathering  community” 
got  behind  it  in  personal  mes¬ 
sages  to  Mr.  Dulles. 

The  Secretary  at  first  is  said 
to  have  held  out  for  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  compromise  plan  by 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  This  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  because  both  groups 
w’eie  committed  to  a  policy  of 
“no  compromise”  with  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  freedom  to 
send  reporters  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  enemy  country  in  time 
of  w'ar. 

The  new’s  organizations  whose 
coirespondents  were  expelled 
from  Shanghai  when  the  Reds 
took  over  in  1949  w'ere:  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  International 
News  Service,  United  Press, 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  Chicago  Daily 
Neicsf,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chriif- 
tian  Science  Monitor,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Netv  York 
Times,  and  Time  Magazine. 

When  Peii)ing  offered  to 


lieved  Mr.  Roderick  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  as  Hong 
Kong  chief  of  bureau  so  he 
would  be  prepared  to  go  into 
China  on  short  notice.  Forrest 
Edwards  was  moved  from  Tokyo 
to  Hong  Kong  this  week. 

Mr.  Roderick  is  a  veteran  ob¬ 
server  and  reporter  of  the 
Communist  scene  in  the  Far 
East.  He  has  also  w’orked  in 
London  and  Paris  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Russell  Jones  on  Tap 

UP  has  been  holding  Russell 
Jones  in  readiness  for  the 
Peiping  assignment.  He  is  a 
prize-winning  reporter  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt  against  Soviet 
communism  last  year. 

For  some  time.  Bob  Miller,  to 
whom  the  Chinese  offered  entry, 
has  been  boning  up  for  coverage 
of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  events  at  the  South  Pole. 
It  was  unlikely,  E&P  w'as  told, 
that  he  would  be  available  for 
China  coverage. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  INS  Far  East¬ 
ern  chief,  was  considered  the 
logical  one  to  draw  the  China 
assignment,  although  INS  has 
a  man  in  Formosa  who  might 
1h“  moved  more  readily. 


Sent  to  Indonesia 

Tokyo 

Robert  Monahan,  an  Oregon¬ 
ian  who  joined  the  United  Press 
after  working  for  the  Hoyiolulu 
Advertiser,  is  now  manager  of 
the  Djakarta  bureau.  Previously 
he  worked  in  Korea  and  Japan. 


UP  to  Ireland 

London 

United  Press  has  inaugrated 
24-hour  direct  leased  wire  serv¬ 
ice  to  clients  in  the  Irish  Re¬ 
public  and  Northern  Ireland. 

EDITOR  8C  I 


Pantagraph  scholarship  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  Loring  C.  Merwin.  Sh« 
will  receive  $250  annual  tuilion 
grant  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  and  equal  stipends  (or 
on-the-job  training  at  the  Panto¬ 
graph.  Similar  scholarship  wai 
given  also  to  a  boy. 

Reeves  in  New 
Management  Job 

Oklahoma  Cm 
Clyde  Reeves,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Daily  Oklahotmt 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  ha.' 
been  named  executive  assistant 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  Opubcc 
executive  vieepresident,  saifl 
Mr.  Reeves  will  retain  respon¬ 
sibilities  .as  circulation  director 
and  as  vicepresident  of  Mistle¬ 
toe  Express  Co.,  company 
owned  trucking  line. 

Mr.  Reeves  will  direct  the 
newspaper  activities  of  the  con¬ 
troller  and  personnel  manager 
He  will  also  coordinate  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  production,  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial  and  financial  de¬ 
partments. 

Mr.  Reeves  joiner!  Opubco  it 
1934.  He  was  elected  to  thf 
board  of  directors  three  year? 
ago. 

Francis  Thetford  has  beet 
named  city  circulation  manager 
and  .Terry  Stevens  is  new  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  in  » 
series  of  changes. 

Bert  Rosamond,  former 
sistant  promotion  manager,  hn-‘ 
been  named  circulation  prone- 
tion  manager. 

• 

FW  Adds  Kokomo 

ChicaCc 

Beginning  Oct.  6,  Fars<[ 
Weekly  will  be  distributed 
the  new  Sunday  edition  of  tk* 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribum.  Tbi? 
addition  brings  to  16-5  the  toti^ 
of  FW  distributing  newspapers 
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‘Vee’  Dabney  Savs:  '*‘■'”'■"7 

J  •  \jrt*0uitd  j0f*  rjuitoi^iol  \t 


By  John  ('onnors 


had  said  ‘someone’  did  it,  not 
the  president.  For  a  year,  we 
didn’t  know  whether  we  were 
ffoinc  to  be  sued.” 

Then  came  the  luck.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  proved  him  right. 

Mr.  Dabney  joined  the  Times- 
Dispntch  in  1928  as  political  re¬ 
porter  and  writer  of  a  signed 
column  for  the  Sunday  editorial 
pages.  In  1934,  he  went  to  Eur¬ 
ope  on  a  six-month  Oberlaender 
fellowship. 

“While  there,”  he  said,  “I  got 
a  letter  from  our  publisher,  ask¬ 
ing  if  I’d  like  to  become  chief 
editorial  writer.”  He  took  the 
job  and  two  years  later  was 
named  editor. 

Chance  and  talent  teamed 
again  to  produce  the  Pulitzer 
prize.  He  never  entered  the 
competition  he  won. 

Pulitzer  judges  in  1947  took 
advantage  of  a  seldom-used  op¬ 
tion.  They  passed  over  sub¬ 
mitted  entries  to  choose  Mr. 
Dabney’s  work  during  the  entire 
year  for  the  prize. 

“The  first  word  I  had  of  the 
award  came  from  the  AP,”  he 
said. 

His  Favorite  Subjects 

One  of  the  few  editors  to  fre¬ 
quently  chide  the  South  about 
sectionalism  and  get  away  with 
it,  Mr.  Dabney  says  his  favorite 
editorial  subjects  are  politics, 
Virginia  history,  racial  prob¬ 
lems  and  foreign  affairs.  His 
most  difficult  subjects  —  now 
handled  by  one  of  his  two  edi¬ 
torial  associates  —  are  farm 
problems  and  economics. 

He  arrives  at  the  office  about 
9:30  a.m.  and  leaves  about 
G:15  p.m.  His  outside  writing  is 
done  at  home,  early  in  the 
morning.  When  there’s  time,  he 
plays  tennis  or  goes  fishing. 

What  about  current  editorial 
problems? 

“I  must  admit  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  leanings  of  the  country 
seem  to  have  been  opposite  to 
editorial  leanings  in  the  recent 
but  pre-Eisenhower  elections. 
But  it  is  most  important  that 
an  editorial  page  honestly  pre¬ 
sent  a  newspaper’s  opinions. 

“If  the  opinions  are  unpopu¬ 
lar,  that’s  too  bad.” 

Making  editorial  pages  easier 
to  read  by  increasing  the  type 


Metvly-elecled 
President  of  the 
American  Society 
of  ISetrspaper 
Editors. 


Richmond,  \'a. 


Formula  for  a  successful  editor: 

Mix  together  some  chance,  some 
and  a  double  measure  of  talent. 

Proof  of  the  recipe:  Virginius 
Richmond  Times- Dispatch  and  new 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

His  talent  w'on  him  the  Pulit- 
ler  Prize  for  editorial  writing 
in  1947.  He  is  the  nation’s  only 
two-time  winner,  in  1948  and 
again  in  1952,  of  the  Sigma 


romance 


‘Vee’  Dabney  is  56.  He  was 
named  for  his  grandfather  who 
in  turn  was  named  for  Virginia,  ;-  /  ■  :1 

but  the  contraction  is  used  from  jprv  V-,. 

Richmond’s  Capitol  Hill  to  the  ate-, 

borders  of  the  state.  SppMiw 

To  the  Manor  Born 

Chance  and  romance  turned  ’’ 
the  big — 6  feet,  two  inches  and  - 

a  trim  190  pounds — editor  from  ? 
the  more  logical  path  of  an 
academic  career  to  newspaper  .I 

Mr.  Dabney  was  born  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  His  father  was  a  mem-  .  rjPP|| 

ber  of  the  faculty  for  49  years 
and  dean  of  the  graduate  school, 

His  great-grandfather,  mur-  ^ 

dered  in  a  student  riot  on  the 
university  grounds  in  1840,  was 
chairman  of  the  faculty.  ^  " 

Mr.  Dabney  never  went  to 
school  until  he  was  13  but  was 
tutored  at  home  by  his  father 
and  an  aunt.  At  the  University 
of  Virginia  he  earned,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  M.A.  and  a  B.A.,  a  “Why  don’t 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  in  Richmond?’ 

His  only  failure:  a  try-out  on  one  day.  “Why  not  try  the  news-  all  about.  The  commission 
the  college  newspaper.  papers?”  chairman  was  wdlling  to  talk 

I-  ^  r  .»•  j  Mr.  Dabney  did.  He  was  hired  but  he  warned  me  against  using 

Journalism  Out  of  His  Mind  ^  reporter  by  the  News  the  material.  I  was  still  so  in- 

Soft-spoken  and  courteous  in  Leader  in  1922.  experienced  that  after  the  warn- 

the  Virginia  tradition,  Mr.  Dab-  “I  didn’t  know  beans.  I  was  ing  I  didn’t  take  any  note.s. 
oey  paused  at  his  desk  this  week  put  to  work  writing  a  horrible 

to  review  what  happened  after  weekly  column  of  church  notices.  Story  from  Memory 

^duation:  I  also  had  to  do  a  daily  column  “l  went  back  to  the  office  and 

I  worked  for  a  year  teaching  on  fraternal  lodges,  and  a  fea-  sat  around  for  awhile.  Then  the 

trench  at  a  school  I  attended  in  ture  each  week  on  one  of  the  city  editor  yelled,  ‘Hey!  Where’s 

•  orthem  Virginia.  I  didn’t  lodges.”  the  story  on  the  bank?’  I  didn’t 

now  what  I  wanted  to  do.  Then  luck  came  —  laugh  want  to  admit  I  didn’t  have  any 
‘  ewspaper  work  never  occurred  wrinkles  about  his  eyes  crinkled  notes,  so  I  wrote  from  memory 

as  he  recalled  it — when  he  — and  got  it  wrong. 

During  the  same  period,  the  moved  up  through  the  paper’s  “I  wrote  that  the  bank  had 

greying  editor  was  making  beats  to  Capitol  Hill  and  a  closed  after  the  president  had 

requent  trips  to  Richmond,  threatened  libel  suit.  replaced  some  valuable  certifi- 

onie  of  Douelas  Chelf  who  la-  “One  dav  wp  hpard  that,  a  ratps  with  wnrthlpca  nnoQ  Tt 


Virginius  Dabney 


Guild  Acts  to  Create 
New  Wire  Service  Unit 

By  (Jeorge  A.  Bramh'nluirji 

St.  Louis 

Delegates  to  the  24th  annual  eon\  ention  of  the  Aineriean 
Newspaper  Guild  here  last  week  voted  eonstitiitional 
changes  paving  the  wav  for  establishing  a  nationwide  wire 
service  local,  long  a  controv'ersial  issue  among  guild  locals. 

The  250  delegates,  on  a  roll  — - ; — - 7  ■ 

call  vote,  defeated  a  proposed  P^^ns  leading  to  the  granting  of 
wire  service  division  as  an  al-  ^  ANG. 

ternative  to  the  wire  service  lo-  s  requireinents,  prior  to 

cal,  which  will  include  all  guild  granting  of  a  charter  for  the 
members  emploved  by  the  news 

wire  services,  once  it  has  ful-  ^ional  Wire  Service  Council  call 
filled  requirements  stipulated  by  constitutional  assem- 

International  Executive  Board 
and  approved  by  the  1957  con¬ 
vention.  Wire  service  employes 
now  are  members  of  locals  in 
cities  where  they  are  emjiloyed. 

The  vote,  rejecting  the  minor¬ 
ity  report  of  the  constitution 
committee,  was  215  to  192.  The 
wire  service  division  would  have 
had  news  service  members  pay 
local  dues  as  well  as  the  regular 
jier  capita  of  $1.50  to  the  ANG. 

The  division  would  have  been 
governed  by  an  elective  body, 
but  the  members  would  have  be¬ 
longed  to  their  home  locals  as 
at  present. 

.4fter  a  two-hour  debate,  del¬ 
egates  decided  the  proposed  na¬ 
tional  wire  service  local,  which 
already  had  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Wire  Service  Council, 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  organizational 


bly — which  assures  “equitable 
representation  to  all  wire  serv¬ 
ice  regions” — to  meet  at  a  time 
at  least  60  days  prior  to  next 
March  1;  (2)  that  the  assembly 
shall  adopt  by-laws,  elect  offi¬ 
cers,  adopt  a  budget  and  set  a 
.schedule  of  dues. 

Felix  B.  Wold,  Detroit,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Council,  told  E&P  that  a  con¬ 
stitutional  assembly  will  be 
called  in  Washington,  Dec.  7-8, 
to  draft  by-laws  and  set  up  a 
budget.  There  will  be  16  dele¬ 
gates,  six  from  Associated  Press, 
six  from  United  Press  and  four 
from  International  News  Service. 

“We  have  every  expectation 
that  the  wire  service  local  will 
bring  wire  service  people  closer 
together  with  greater  unity  of 


purpose,”  said  Mr.  Wold.  “We  || 
fully  expect  to  have  a  much  su-  1 
perior  union  organization  which 
will  lead  to  much  better  con-  * 
tracts.” 

Insofar  as  dues  are  concerned, 
he  said,  the  plan  is  to  have  mem¬ 
bers  pay  their  dues  to  the  wire 
service  local,  which  will  set  the 
collective  bargaining  policy  for 
w'ire  seiwice  guildsmen.  “There 
is  a  determined  desire,  however, 
to  retain  close  relationship  with 
all  present  locals,”  said  Mr. 
Wold. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 

LEADERS  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  24th  convention; 
Left  to  right — President  Joseph  F. 
Collis,  Secretary-Treasurer  Charles 
A.  Perlik  Jr.  and  Executive  Vice- 
president  William  J.  Parson. 


WT&S  Rate  Cut  Shows 
10  c  Price  Hit  Papers 

New  York  City’s  three  evening  newspapers— the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  the  Journal- American  and  the  Post— 
this  week  disclosed  just  how  serious  a  circulation  loss  they 
have  suffered  since  raising  their  price  from  5c  to  10c  late 
in  March.  The  losses  ranged  from  16.6%  to  20.5%. 

The  figures  became  available  “ 
for  the  first  time  after  the  Amount  ‘Retained’ 

W-T  &  S  (Scripps-Howard)  p  glowed  the  evenine 

announced  it  had  cut  its  retail  .  i^e  ^ost  snoweatne  evening 

rates  7c  to  10c  a  line  and  circulation  picture  for  the  three 
general  advertising  rates  by  nionths  ending  June  30  as : 

15c  a  line,  effective  July  17. 

Special  retail  store  advertising 
monthly  space  and  annual  time 
discounts  have  been  discontin¬ 
ued. 

Vernon  Brooks,  associate 
business  manager,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  from  now 

on  annual  space  contracts  will  ,  •  x  j  •  * 

,  .  j  TT  -j  ii,  4.  I  lowering  its  advertising  rates, 

be  signed.  He  said  that  annual  ^  i.  u  ^  • 

time  contracts  for  13,  26,  39  We  consider  our  rates  to  be  fair 

and  52  weeks  will  still  hold 


Chicago  Copyboy 
Stcims  to  His  Job 

Chicago 

The  big  rain  in  this  area  last 
weekend  caused  a  lot  of  news¬ 
paper  people  trouble  in  getting 
to  and  from  work,  but  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  copyboy  startled 
his  fellow  employes  by  showing 
up  for  work  in  swim  trunks. 

He  had  to  swim  part  of  the 
way,  explained  Arthur  Russell, 
17,  a  high  school  senior.  Arthur 
had  previously  won  recognition 
by  taking  to  roller  skates  to  do 
his  chores  in  the  Tribune  city 
room. 


Year 

W-T&S 

J-A 

Post 

1956 

588,522 

723,258 

420,709 

1957 

468,133 

585,000 

350,837 

Loss 

120,389 

138,258 

69,872 

% 

20.5% 

19.1% 

16.6% 

Harry  Rosen,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post,  told  E&P: 
“The  Post  has  no  intention  of 


“but  not  at  a  discount.” 

Asked  to  comment  on  the 
reason  behind  the  W-T  &  S 


profitable  medium  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

He  added:  “To  our  knowledge 
it  has  never  been  our  policy,  nor 


said-  the  policy  of  papers  generally, 


The  price  increase  af-  raise  or  lower  advertising 


fMted  our  circulation  more  ^n  short  term  circulation 

than  we  anticipated.”  ^^i^g  j^gg^g  „ 

The  paper’s  average  daily  Seymour  Berkson,  publisher 
circulation  for  June,  1957,  was  qJ  since  Octoter,  1955, 

pven  as  479,569,  down  96,590  stressed  the  amount  of  circula- 
from  the  576,159  circulation  in  tion  “retained”  after  the  price 
j  was  doubled  and  said  “we  are 

Under  the  new  schedule,  the  producing  the  kind  of  enlarged 
W-T  &  S  flat  rate  for  general  newspaper  we  could  not  afford 
18  $1.65  a  line;  the  new  retail  to  produce  at  the  5c  price.” 
rates  range  from  93c  to  a  mini-  Using  Sept.  30,  1955  as  the 
mum  of  50c  depending  on  the  base,  it  was  noted  that  the 
number  of  lines  used.  Hearst  paper  has  retained  90% 

The  Journal- American  and  of  the  then-653,291  circulation, 
the  Post  said  they  planned  no  Compared  to  the  March  31,  1957 
immediate  changes  in  their  ad  figure,  the  J-A  has  retained 
rates.  The  J-A’s  retail  mini-  84%. 

mum  is  56%c  and  the  Post’s  The  Post  has  88%  and  the 
IS  52c.  National  rates  are:  J-A,  WT&S  has  82%  of  their  1955 
$1.90;  Post,  $1.55.  figures  and  82%  and  81%,  re- 

N.  S.  MacNeish,  business  spectively,  of  March  ’57  figures, 
manager  of  the  W-T  &  S,  according  to  these  calculations, 
asked  to  comment  on  the  “sud-  Prior  to  consolidation  in  1950, 
den”  return  this  week  of  Gim-  the  World-Telegram  had  a  cir- 
bel’s  department  store  to  his  culation  of  365,000  and  the  Sun 
paper  after  an  absence  of  three  had  277,000 — a  combined  total 
years,  said:  “We  didn’t  do  any  of  642,000.  In  1951  the  WT&S 
special  negotiating  to  bring  in  hit  596,000  for  its  five-day 
Gimbel’s,  but  I’m  happy  to  average. 

admit  we  have  signed  an  ad-  The  WT&S  has  just  inaugu- 
vertising  contract  with  them.”  rated  a  series  of  in-paper  pro- 
The  circulation  losses  came  motion  ads  glamourizing  its 
t®  light  in  “fact  sheets”  issued  staff  writers,  carrying  out  a 
separately  by  the  Post  and  program  recommended  at  the 
Joumal-American.  Following  is  last  annual  convention  of  the 
8  comparison  of  figures  before  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
snd  after  the  price  increase:  Association. 

Oct.-March  Apr.-June 

W-T  &  S  . 577,891  468,117 

Post  . 428,817  350,814 

Journal-American  . 698,881  585,121 

editor  8c  publisher  for  July  20,  1957 


655  Accredited 
At  Beauty  Pageant 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Miss  Universe  Pageant 
(July  12-21)  was  covered  by 
655  accredited  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  correspondents. 

An  even  400  correspondents 
for  foreign  news  outlets  were 
at  the  pageant,  some  accom¬ 
panying  their  contestants  from 
as  far  away  as  Turkey  and 
Japan. 

Larry  Collins  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press  -  Telegram, 
is  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Beauty  Congress,  Inc.,  which 
produces  the  pageant. 


17%  of  Ad  Dollars 
In  4  Large  Papers 

Washington 
Reporting  on  “Concentra¬ 
tion  in  American  Industry,” 
the  Senate’s  antitrust  and 
monopoly  subcommittee  finds 
that  four  of  the  nation’s 
largest  newspapers  account 
for  17%  of  the  $2,058,975,000 
annual  receipts  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  eight  largest  pa¬ 
pers  account  for  23%  and 
the  20  largest  do  34%  of  the 
advertising  business,  the  re¬ 
port  states. 

Receipts  from  subscriptions 
and  sales  were  placed,  in 
Census  Bureau  figures,  at 
$840,867,000  with  the  four 
largest  papers  accounting  for 
25%,  the  eight  largest  for 
31%,  and  the  20  largest  for 
42%. 


Papers  Cut 
Orders  for 
Newsprint 

Cutbacks  in  newsprint  orders 
by  U.S.  publishers  ranging 
from  10%  to  50%  were  re¬ 
ported  this  week  by  New  York 
representatives  of  mills. 

August  B.  Meyer,  president 
of  Bowater  Paper  Company, 
said  he  did  not  consider  the 
situation  “anything  to  worry 
about.” 

A  Price  Brothers  spokesman 
preferred  to  phrase  it  as  “slow¬ 
ness  in  ordering  for  this  time 
of  year.” 

Increase  in  prices  by  news¬ 
papers,  with  some  loss  in  cir¬ 
culation,  was  responsible  for 
what  he  described  as  a  “spotty 
market.” 

Virtually  all  sales  agents 
confirmed  the  report  that  or¬ 
ders  were  less  than  usual  for 
this  time  of  year.  Some  mills 
were  operating  below  capacity 
and  a  few  shut  down,  in  whole 
or  part,  over  the  long  Fourth 
of  July  weekend. 

Charles  Payton,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  rep¬ 
resenting  Southland  Paper 
Mills  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  said  cut¬ 
backs  averaged  10%  but  the 
mill  is  still  operating  at  full 
capacity  and  “we  consider  our¬ 
selves  in  a  fairly  comfortable 
position.” 

‘In  Good  Balance’ 

A  spokesman  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  said 
the  market  is  “in  good  balance 
both  ways.” 

The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  declared:  The  situ¬ 
ation  will  ease  further  as  595,- 
000  tons  of  new  capacity  comes 
into  production  between  now 
and  early  1958. 

Latest  to  join  the  Committee, 
which  has  retained  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  New  York  public 
relations  firm,  is  the  St.  I.awr- 
ence  Corp.,  Ltd. 

The  (Committee  released  for 
publication  part  of  a’  talk 
which  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat,  made  last 
Winter  at  Abitibi’s  labor-man¬ 
agement  conference  in  Toronto. 
Mr.  Amberg  said  “there  is  a 
high  degree  of  statemanship 
required  if  you  are  not  to  force 
one  or  more  newspapers  out  of 
business.”  He  called  for  re¬ 
straint  on  the  part  of  mill 
unions  also  and  advocated  a 
standardization  of  newspaper 
page  sizes  so  that  the  newsprint 
industry  can  standardize  its 
machines. 
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Gov.  James  Cox  Dies; 
Built  Strong  Papers 

Dayton,  Ohio  the  Daily  Netvs.  Recent  mod- 
James  Middleton  Cox,  success-  ernization  has  also  taken  place 
ful  newspaper  publisher  in  sev-  at  the  Springfield  News  and 
eral  cities,  three-term  Governor  building, 

of  Ohio  and  defeated  Demo-  A  third  interest,  which  had 
cratic  candidate  for  President  of  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
the  United  States  in  1920,  died  of  his  time  in  recent  years  was 


at  9:07  p.m.  Monday,  July  15, 
at  his  home,  Trailsend.  He  was 
87  years  of  age. 

Up  until  a  few  days  before 
his  grave  illness.  Gov.  Cox  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  an  active  hand 
in  running  his  papers.  His  last 
visit  to  the  office  of  Dayton 
Newspapers  was  on  the  previous 
Wednesday.  He  suffered  a  fall 
due  to  a  slight  stroke.  On 
Friday  morning  he  suffered  a 
major  stroke  from  which  he 
never  regained  consciousness. 

With  Gov.  Cox  when  death 
came  were  his  wife,  Margarctta ; 
his  son,  James  Jr.;  his  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Robeii;  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Atlanta  and  Mrs.  James 
Glover  of  Honolulu;  the  latter’s 
son,  James  Cox  Kennedy,  and 
Dan  Mahoney  Jr.,  son  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News. 

Other  survivors  include  an¬ 
other  son,  John,  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. ;  one  other  grand¬ 
son  and  three  granddaughters. 
Another  daughter,  Helen  Cox 
Mahoney,  is  deceased. 

Saw  Plant  Dedicated 

Gov.  Cox,  who  had  divided 
his  career  between  public  life 
and  the  newspaper  business, 
had  seen  the  latest  of  his  facili¬ 
ties  dedicated  June  19. 

He  had  taken  his  place  along 
with  department  heads  and  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  two  Dayton  news¬ 
papers  as  his  son,  James  M. 
Cox  Jr.,  officiated  at  ceremonies 
on  the  roof  of  the  new  Dayton 
Newspapers  building,  housing 
the  News  and  the  Journal 
Herald. 

In  recent  years  he  had  seen 
his  and  Dayton’s  first  television 
station  move  into  expansive  new 
quarters.  The  new  building  on 
Wilmington  Pike  provided  room 
for  modern  operations  for  both 
WHIO-TV  and  its  radio  affiliate, 
WHIG,  which  went  on  the  air 
the  first  time  in  1935.  Cox  in¬ 
terests  also  operate  radio  and 
television  facilities  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  (WSB)  and  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  similar  facilities  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

Also  in  new  homes  are  the 
Cox-owned  newspapers  in  At¬ 
lanta  —  the  Journal  and  the 
Constitution,  and  in  Miami  — 


The  Old  Home  Farm  at  Jack- 
sonburg  in  Butler  County  where 
modern  farming  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  methods  provide  a  laboratory 
for  Ohio  State  University’s  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture. 

Farmer  and  Teacher 

It  was  on  this  farm  that  Cox 
was  born  on  March  31,  1870. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
children  born  to  Gilbert  and 
Eliza  Andrews  Cox. 

The  Cox  family  had  its  roots 
in  the  Miami  Valley — James  M. 
Cox’s  grandfather  had  come  to 
the  area  in  1809,  just  14  years 
after  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
opened  the  Northwest  Territory 
for  development. 

As  a  boy,  he  worked  on  his 
father’s  farm  and  attended 
Butler  County  schools.  He  earned 
a  teaching  certificate  and  taught 
school  as  a  young  man.  He  had 
a  taste  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the 
Middletown  paper  while  in  high 
school  and  following  the  period 
when  he  was  picking  up  pennies 
as  a  school  building  janitor  and 
church  sexton. 

Even  while  working  as  a 
teacher  he  earned  extra  money 
by  delivering  newspapers  and 
at  the  first  opportunity,  quit 
teaching  to  become  a  reporter 


the  Columbus  Citizen  depicted 
the  1920  presidential  campaign 
between  two  Ohio  publishers.  It 
was  titled  "Whose  Route  Is  This, 
Anyway?"  Warren  Harding  ot 
the  Marion  Star  won. 


James  Middleton  Cox — publisher,  public  servant. 


on  the  Middletown  Signal.  In 
1892  he  went  to  work  on  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  offer  came  from  John  T. 
McCarthy,  managing  editor  of 
that  newspaper. 

Defeated  by  Harding 

One  day,  Cox  wrote  a  story 
about  Samuel  M.  Felton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent 
railroad.  When  Felton  read  it 
he  was  outraged.  It  was  not  a 
complimentary  story.  Mr.  Felton 
told  John  R.  McLean,  owner  of 
the  Enquirer,  to  have  the  rail¬ 
road  reporter  fired.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  being  under  obligation  to 
Mr.  Felton,  issued  the  order. 
Actually,  Cox  wa.sn’t  fired,  just 
transferred  to  another  assign¬ 
ment. 

Cox’s  first  experience  as  the 
“big  city”  newspaperman  was 
to  be  shortlived — only  about  two 
years,  in  fact.  Then  came  his 
initiation  into  politics,  which 
was  to  lead  to  his  successful 
career  as  Third  District  con¬ 
gressman,  governor  of  Ohio  and 
his  later  campaign  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  1920  he  became  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  losing  to 
Warren  G.  Harding,  a  fellow- 
Ohio  publisher,  by  404  to  127 
electoral  votes.  Gov.  Cox  backed 
the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations  —  true  to  a  pledge  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  His  running- 
mate  was  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

The  Governor’s  first  venture 
into  newspaper  ownership  came 
in  1898  when  he  bought  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  then  housed 
in  a  bicycle  shop,  with  $26,000 


raised  from  friends. 

In  1905  Gov.  Cox  bought  the 
Springfield  News  and  in  1928 
the  Sun  from  John  Knight.  The 
Miami  Daily  News  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1923  as  was  the 
Canton  Daily  News,  which  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  civic  housecleaning 
crusade,  memorialized  by  the 
murder  of  Editor  Don  Mellett. 
The  latter  paper  was  sold  to 
Brush-Moore  in  1930.  The  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  was  bought  in 
1939  with  the  Constitution  join¬ 
ing  the  Cox  forces  in  1950. 

Just  the  year  before,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1949,  he  had  bought  the 
Dayton  Journal  and  the  after¬ 
noon  Herald,  combining  them 
into  one  morning  newspaper. 
The  News  and  Journal  Herald 
continued  as  separate  newspa¬ 
pers  insofar  as  their  news  and 
editorial  contents  were  concerned 
and  when  the  new  building  was 
built  last  year,  it  was  arranged 
so  that  the  same  separation 
could  be  maintained. 

Editor’s  Tribute 

Walter  Locke,  editor  of  the 
Dayton  News,  a  long-time  asso¬ 
ciate  and  confidante,  eulogized 
his  chief  in  this  expression: 

“His  mind  and  contacts 
ranged  everywhere.  To  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  his  was  a 
familiar  voice  on  their  tele¬ 
phones.  His  friends  were  legion 
and  the  objects  of  his  constant 
solicitude.  His  evenings  were 
spent  among  his  books.  He  read 
his  own  newspapers  with  more 
thoroughness  than  any  employe 
of  any  one  of  them.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  whose  minds 
range  so  wide  and  free  and 
fast  they  seem  immune  to  age. 
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ordered  integration  at  Clinton 
high  school,  the  law  should  be 
obeyed. 

Dr.  Long,  in  presenting  the 
Lovejoy  award  to  Mr.  Wells, 
quoted  the  mayor  of  Clinton 
and  local  high  school  principal 
as  paying  tribute  to  the  courage 
displayed  by  the  editor. 


Next  Stop,  Denver 

San  Francisco 
E.  W.  “Ted”  Scripps  moves 
to  Denver  shortly  to  join  the 
news  staff  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  he  advised  here 
during  ASNE  sessions.  The 
Scripps  Trust  trustee,  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Orient,  has  been  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  reporter  since  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  military  duty  as 
a  Navy  enlisted  man. 


Horace  Wells 
Given  Award 
For  Courage 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Horace  V.  Wells  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Clinton  (Tenn.)  Courier- 
News,  was  presented  the  19.'57 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  Award  for 
courage  in  journalism  at  the 
third  annual  conference  of 
weekly  newspaper  editors  spon¬ 
sored  by  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  here  July  1.5. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  jour¬ 
nalism  department  chairman, 
said  the  award  was  earned  by 
Mr.  Wells  for  “his  realistic  de¬ 
votion  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  order  while  subjected  to 
the  scorn  and  abuse  of  a  large 
Hement  of  his  community.” 

Upholds  Ruling 
The  South’s  first  major  clash 
involving  racial  integration  in 
the  schools  occurred  last  year 
at  Clinton.  Although  person¬ 
ally  opposed  to  integration.  Mr. 

^ells  insisted  that  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  b^  upheld. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made 
to  boycott  his  paper,  his  family 
'vas  threatened  and  a  dynamite 
charge  was  set  off  near  his 
Home. 

Mr.  Wells  has  been  a  “force 
for  moderation”  in  his  commu- 
O’.ty  both  before  and  after  the 
Clinton  mob  violence.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  school  last  Fall, 

Mr.  Wells’  paper  had  reversed 
Its  previous  position  of  having 
opposed  integration. 

‘Obey  the  Law’ 

Through  editorials,  Mr.  Wells 
Had  sought  to  convince  resi- 
dents  that,  since  the  courts  had 
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‘Bird’s-Eye  Man’ 
Biedermann  Dies 

Louis  Biedermann,  nicknamed 
the  “bird’s-eye  man”  in  the 
days  before  spot-news  photog¬ 
raphy,  died  July  16  in  Green- 
port  (N.Y.)  General  Hospital. 
He  was  83  years  old. 

His  career  as  newspaper 
artist  and  illustrator  began  in 
1887.  From  1922  to  1940  he  was 
art  director  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  in  later  years 
served  as  an  art  adviser.  For 
30  years  he  had  worked  in  the 
art  department  of  the  TVorW. 

Just  recently  Mr.  Biedermann 
completed  pictures  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  undersea  explosion 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  As  a  boy 
he  had  drawn  his  visions  of 
the  “aviation  age”  and  they  were 
published  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


FOR  COURAGE — Horace  V.  Wells  Jr.,  editor  of  Clinton  (Tenn.) 
Courier-News,  receives  1957  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  Award  for  Courage  in 
Journalism,  presented  by  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  at  left,  head  of 
journalism  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 


Daily  Retains 
Utility  Rate  Expert 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 
The  Argus-Leader  called  in  a 
nati»nally-known  expert  on 
utility  rate-making  to  give  the 
community  some  basic  informa¬ 
tion  before  a  gas  rate  hike  i.e 
made  effective  Aug.  7.  The  new 
rate  is  under  protest  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  newspaper  retained  Dr. 
John  Bauer,  of  New  York  City, 
who  spent  several  days  here 
gathering  data  and  interview¬ 
ing  city  official.s  and  utility 
company  representatives.  He 
submitted  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port  which  the  Argus-Leader 
published  in  full. 

While  recommending  a  thor¬ 
ough  review  of  the  utility  rates 
by  an  outside  firm.  Dr.  Bauer 
took  the  position  that  gas  rates 
appear  to  be  high  enough  now. 

AVir.9  Flashes  on  Air 
60  Times  a  Day 

Los  .Xngei.f.s 
Sixty  timpH  a  day,  the 
Heralfl-Exprpss  i»  now  broad- 
rastine  new-  bulletins  di- 
reelly  fr»>m  the  editorial 
room  via  KDAY.  Five-min¬ 
ute  newscasts  are  riven  every 
balf-bour  and  one-minute 
bulletins  four  times  an  hour. 

Managini;  F.ditor  Herbert 
11.  Krauch  said  “the  public 
rightly  expects  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  news  happenings 
within  minutes  after  they  are 
first  reported. 

“Radio  newsrasting  does  not 
diminish  the  tiesire  of  the 
people  to  read  their  daily 
newspaper.*' 
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Press  Photographers 


‘Shoot’  Bar’s 

The  New  York  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  showed 
judges  and  attorneys  attending 
the  American  Bar  Association 
meeting  in  New  York  Monday 
how  news  pictures  may  be  made 
in  a  courtroom,  if  the  ABA  will 
relax  its  Canon  35  requesting 
judges  not  to  permit  pictures. 

The  Bar-Media  Conference 
Committee,  headed  by  Judge 
Walter  M.  Bastian  of  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Washington,  will  probably  de¬ 
liver  its  report  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
Feb.  19-26  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  This 
will  cover  both  Canon  20,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  discussion  of  cases 
by  attorneys  prior  to  trial,  and 
Canon  35,  covering  courtroom 
photography. 

In  a  courtroom-like  atmos¬ 
phere  provided  by  the  annual 
argument  of  the  Conference  on 
Personal  Finance  Law  in  a  mock 
trial,  photographer’s  used  35  mm 
cameras,  fast  film  and  both 
long  and  wide  angle  lenses.  No 
flashes  were  used.  As  .\ttorney- 
General  Herbert  Brownell  has 
recommended,  photographers 
were  given  a  “day  in  court.” 

200  Pictures 

They  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunity.  When  the  “case” 
was  completed,  they  were  able 
to  display  200  pictures  that  had 
been  made  and  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped.  Many  in  the  “court¬ 
room”  were  wholly  unaware 
that  photographs  had  been 
made. 

One  of  the  three  judges  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  mock  case  was 
Judge  Philbrick  McCoy  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court, 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Judicial  Ethics,  which 
has  Cannon  35  under  study. 

Judge  McCoy  in  the  past  has 


Court 

opposed  photography  in  court. 
After  the  demonstration,  he 
told  reporters  he  was  “aware” 
that  photos  were  being  made 
but  he  would  not  comment. 

A  New  York  City  attorney, 
Clyd  Laporte,  who  served  as 
one  of  the  three  “judges,”  .said 
no  one  was  bothered  by  the 
photographers.  However,  he  re¬ 
minded  that  the  mock  hearing 
presented  a  big  difference  from 
a  real  trial  in  that  there  were 
no  witnesses  and  no  sworn 
testimony  and  no  one  was  under 
cross-examination.  The  other 
“judge,”  William  A.  Gillen,  a 
Tampa,  Fla.,  attorney,  said  he 
noticed  the  photographers  only 
three  or  four  times  during  the 
hour-long  hearing.  He  said  he 
heard  the  cameras  click  but 
was  not  disturbed. 

Wants  Canon  Changed 

Judge  Fred  Hall  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Supreme  Court,  a  former 
Governor  of  Kansas,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  he  believes  the 
time  has  arrived  for  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  canon  of  ethics  and 
experiments  with  photographers 
in  court. 

“The  success  of  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  will  depend  on 
the  good  sense  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  both  the  press  and  the 
bar,”  he  remarked.  “Either 
could  overdo  it.  I  believe  we 
should  experiment  with  it. 
Kansas  has  a  few  judges — not¬ 
ably  Judge  Clark  Wallace — who 
have  experimented  with  photog¬ 
raphers  in  court  and  it  has 
proved  satisfactory. 

“We  were  not  disturbed  in 
the  hearing  today,”  he  added. 
“But  you  have  got  to  keep  your 
boys  under  control  as  they  were 
today.  With  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  judges  and  the 
photographers,  the  rule  can  be 
relaxed.” 


SILENCE  in  the  courtroom!  It'* 
just  that  for  news  photographers 
as  they  demonstrated  skills  before 
a  panel  of  the  American  Ear 
Association  in  New  York  this 
week.  Seen  in  action  (at  left) 
is  Art  Rickerby,  UP. 

The  demonstration  was  in 
charge  of  John  J.  Reidy,  chief 
photographer  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  acting  for  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation.  Present  was  Joe 
Costa,  chief  photographer  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  Magazine 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
rapher  Association,  which  is 
campaigning  to  have  Canon  35 
amended. 

A  pool  of  three  photograph¬ 
ers  was  used.  They  were  Sam 
Schulman,  International  News 
Pictures;  Art  Rickerby,  United 
Press  Newspictures;  Joe  Engels, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

One  photographer  sat  in  the 
third  row  of  spectators  and  the 
other  two  worked  from  the  back 
of  the  improvised  “courtroom.” 
The  faint  clicking  of  their 
cameras  scarcely  was  audible. 

TV’s  Position 

Radio  and  television  news  and 
Canon  35  were  discussed  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  Section 
on  Bar  .Activities  by  John  Daly, 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Some  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Daly’s  discourse: 

“At  times  w’e’re  all  mi.sunder- 
stood,  but  seldom  to  our  advan¬ 
tage.  I  am  interested  to  read 
that  even  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  so  resentful  of 
how  the  movies  and  TV  falsely 
portrays  lawyers  and  courtroom 
procedure  that  you’ve  organized 
a  committee  which  acts  as  con¬ 
sultants  on  TV  and  motion 
pictures. 

“You’re  not  alone  in  your 
resentment.  Ask  any  newsman 
w’hat  he  thinks  of  how  he’s  por¬ 
trayed  on  TV  and  the  motion 
picture  screen.  We,  too  have  our 
problems.  We  can’t  seem  to  live 
down  ‘Front  Page.’ 


“But  let  me  put  a  question  to 
you:  Are  you  being  fair  in  your 
portrayal  of  the  people  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio,  news  and 
public  affairs?  We  don’t  like  to 
be  misunderstood  either;  yet 
many  among  you  describe  our 
earnest  journalistic  efforts  as  a 
circus,  a  vaudeville  show,  a  spec¬ 
tacle.  This  misconception  of  our 
character,  our  function  and  per¬ 
formance  has  hurt  us  badly;  it’s 
led  in  some  instances  to  in¬ 
fringement  of  our  freedom  to 
inform. 

Major  Barrier 

“Canon  35  remains  the  major 
barrier  to  our  inherent  righb 
under  the  Constitution.  True, 
this  anti-broadcasting  resolution 
— your  brainchild — is  not  legally 
binding.  But,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  judge  who  ignores 
Canon  35  risks  prestige  and  re¬ 
putation  and  earns  the  enmity 
of  his  fellow  jurists  and 
attorneys. 

“If  w’e  are  to  be  denied  our 
tools  of  trade,  cameras  and 
microphones,  in  the  courtroom, 
why  allow  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  to  use  pencil  ancl  paper 
and  the  telephone?  Why  not 
make  him  use  smoke  signals? 
Why'  not  make  the  newspapers 
carve  their  stories  in  hiero- 
glyhics  on  the  side  of  a  pyramid? 

“In  the  final  analysis,  I  think 
our  critics  give  us  too  much 
credit.  We  are  not  capable  of 
producing  miracles.  A  camera 
can  only  record  what  is  there. 
Some  of  y'ou  may  feel  we’ll  turn 
the  coui’ts  into  a  circus, 
camera  can  no  more  produce  a 
circus  that  a  seismograph  cr 
cause  an  earthquake.  Both  sim 
ply  record  what  is  there.  We’ve 
taken  our  cameras  into  cathe¬ 
drals  and  never  heard  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  w’e’ve  changed  wor¬ 
ship  into  a  sacriligious  camiva- 
— or  the  clergy  into  clowns. 

“The  people  have  a  right  to 
know — our  right  and  our  respw- 
sibility  is  to  furnish  this  i”’ 
formation  as  only  we  can 
using  the  tools  provided  by  elee- 
tronic  progress.” 
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Masters  To  Continue 
N.  Y.  Mail  Order  Ads 

By  IMiilip  N.  Schuyler 


Masters  Inc.,  will  continue  to 
advertise  at  discounts  in  New 
York,  fair  traded  items  carried 
by  its  Washington,  D.C.,  mail 
order  unit,  Steve  Masters,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  this  week. 

“We  plan  to  use  newspapers, 
if  they  will  accept  our  copy,  and 
we  believe  they  will,”  the  head 
of  the  discount  chain  added. 

“Now  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coui’t  has  refused  to 
issue  the  injunction  asked  by 
General  Electric,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  newspapers 
won’t  respect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  where  they  can 
obtain  merchandise  at  lower 
prices  than  they  must  pay  in 
New’  York  because  of  foolish 
State  laws.  The  press,  I  am  in- 
fomoed,  believes  in  this  kind  of 
freedom.” 

Just  when  he  will  again  send 
copy  to  New  York  dailies  from 
the  Washington  unit  advertising 
merchandise  that  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  comparable  prices  in 
New  York  because  of  fair  trade, 

Mr.  Masters  said  was  not  yet  de- 
temined.  But  it  should  be  with¬ 
in  a  week  or  two,  he  declared. 

The  last  time  he  attempted  this 
newspaper  effort,  only  the  Netv 
York  News  of  the  seven  regular 
dailies,  ran  his  page  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  News  charged  the 
general  rate  of  $3,690,  about 
twice  the  regular  retail  rate 
(E&P,  June  29,  page  68).  At 
the  time  the  action  before  the 
Supreme  Court  was  pending. 

News  Ad  Successful 
“The  advertisement  run  by 
the  News  on  Sunday,  June  23, 
was  quite  successful,  everything 
considered,”  Mr.  Masters  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  are  not  going  to 
retire  from  the  profits  we  made 
from  it.  We  didn’t  get  hurt 
either.  The  newspaper  space  did 
better  for  us  than  the  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  we  had  on  radio.” 

Mr.  Masters  claims  to  head 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  old¬ 
est,  discount  house  in  the  United 
States.  He  started  the  firm  in 
^37  with  his  late  brother  Phil 
Masters  in  a  room  20  by  20  feet 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  same 
building  on  West  48th  Street, 

New  York,  into  which  he  re¬ 
cently  moved  back  to  obtain  ad¬ 
ditional  office  space  for  his 
rapidly  expanding  enterprise. 

editor  sc  publisher  for 


Masters  now  operates  nine 
stores  with  gross  sales  the  presi¬ 
dent  said  should  approximate 
$45  million  this  year.  Two  other 
units  are  to  be  opened  this  year, 
one  shortly,  the  other  just  be- 
foi’e  Christmas,  Mr.  Masters 
said. 

People  Pre-Sold 

Mr.  Masters  said  that  enough 
people  were  pre-sold  by  adver¬ 
tising  on  national  brands  to 
know  what  they  wanted  before 
entering  his  stores. 

“They  come  to  Masters  to  buy 
and  not  to  be  sold,”  he  said.  “By 
dispensing  w’ith  many  of  the 
fancy  frills  of  regular  retailers, 
we  can  operate  on  slightly  more 
than  11%  cost  instead  of  33% 
or  more  usually  considered  nec¬ 
essary  for  department  stores. 


Wrong  For  Customers 

“Fair  trade,  its  proponents 
will  tell  you,  is  good  for  the 
manufacturer  and  for  the  mer¬ 
chant.  That  may  be  true.  But  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  fair 
trade  is  the  wrong  thing  for  the 
people — my  customers. 

“I  feel  in  my  heart  that  all 
possible  savings  should  be  hand¬ 
ed  on  to  consumers.  Fair  trade 
is  actually  un-fair  trade.  The 
right  of  the  American  people  to 
buy  things  they  need  at  the  low- 


est  competitive  price  cannot  be 
denied.” 

Mr.  Masters  also  commented 
that  he  was  uncertain  whether 
or  not  fair  trade  helped  the  av¬ 
erage  small  merchant. 

“You  should  notice  all  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  the  fine  print  in  the 
General  Electric  Company’s  fair 
trade  contract,”  he  suggested. 
“Listed  as  exceptions  are  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  dealer.  General 
Electric  employes,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  agencies,  and 
purchases  for  industrial  use. 
’That  exception  ‘purchases  for  in¬ 
dustrial  use’  leaves  a  terrific 
loophole.  Where,  I  ask,  does  it 
leave  the  average  dealer?” 

Few  Champions  Left 
Very  few  ardent  champions  of 
fair  trade  are  left,  according  to 
Mr.  Masters.  He  placed  in  that 
“ardent”  category  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Sunbeam,  Bissell,  Revere, 
and  the  Pai-ker  Pen  Company. 

Although  he  wants  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  newspapers  for  his 
out-of-Washington  mail  order 
advertising  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Masters  is  only  a  recent  convert 
to  this  particular  advertising 
medium.  His  business  grew  and 
prospered  for  18  years  on  direct 
mail  alone,  he  pointed  out.  . 

Masters  placed  its  first  news-' 
paper  advertisement  in  New 
York  in  January  1956.  The 
chain  followed  with  radio  and 
TV  advertising  in  October  of 
that  year. 

$700,000  in  Papers 
“Today  our  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation  runs  about  $700,000  a 
{Continued  on  page  26) 


PLANNING  '58  CRUSADE  FOR  FREEDOM— Discuiting  sfrat«9y  for 
'58  Crusade  for  Fraedom  campaign  are  (left  to  right);  John  M. 
Pattarson,  axacutiva  vicaprasidant,  Crusada  for  Fraadom;  Laslia  R. 
Shopa,  voluntaar  coordinator  of  campaign  and  manager  of  advertising 
and  prass  relations  for  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society;  and  John  M. 
Lyden,  senior  vicaprasidant,  Ted  Bates  &  Co.,  over-all  supervisor  of 
the  drive  at  the  agency. 
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N.  Y.  Papers 
Praised  for 

Refusing  Ads 

/ 

The  recent  refusal  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  New  York  newspapers 
to  accept  the  advertising  of 
Masters  Mail  Order  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  (E&P,  June  29, 
page  68),  was  hailed  this  week 
as  having  “helped  to  block  the 
latest  threat  to  local  retailing 
via  mail-order  selling  fiom  non- 
fair- trade  areas  into  fair  trade 
states,”  by  Dr.  John  W.  Dar- 
gavel,  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  on  Fair  Trade 
and  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.” 

War  Threatened 

Writing  in  the  current  Fair 
Trade  Newsletter,  Dr.  Dargaval 
noted  that  an  across-the-border- 
price  war  between  retailers  in 
New  York  and  the  non-fair¬ 
trade  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  threatened  when 
the  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  (General  Elec¬ 
tric  V.  Masters  Mail  Order  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.)  that  the 
Washington  outlet  of  a  New 
York  discount  house  could  not 
i  be  barred  from  soliciting  in 
New  York,  mail  order  sales  of 
GE’s  fair-traded  appliances  be¬ 
low  GE’s  fair  trade  prices. 

“The  New  York  discount  house 
immediately  sought  to  launch  a 
big  adverti.sing  campaign  in  New 
York  newspapers  to  win  mail 
order  customers  for  its  Wash¬ 
ington  store,”  Dr.  Dargavel 
wrote.  “Six  of  the  seven  major 
newspapers  refused  to  handle 
the  advertising  and  the  one  that 
carried  the  advertising  (New 
York  I  tail  If  News)  charged  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  rates,  twice  the 
cost  of  retail  advertising.” 

Reflects  Recognition 

This  development.  Dr.  Dar¬ 
gavel  continued,  “seems  clearly 
to  reflect  the  recognition  by 
newspapers  generally  that  the 
well-being  of  local  retailing  is 
vital  to  the  economic  health  of 
their  community  and  of  their 
business.  To  encourage  the  flight 
of  retail  dollars  to  another  city 
would  be  short-sighted  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  since  they 
would  be  acting  against  the  best 
interests  of  their  own  impor¬ 
tant  retail  customers  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  their  community.” 
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Golden  Dozen  VL 


C&W  Finds  “Business  is  Local 
Meeting  the  F act  with  Merge 

Jack  Cunningham  Shows  How 
To  Stage  Ad  Agencv  Comeback 


designed  to  meet  the  changing 

demands  that  advertisers  are  McCann-Erickson.  April  13.  1957. 

placing  on  agencies.  It  results  Sigurd  S.  Larmon.  president.  Younq 
from  the  fact  that  advertisers  j  Rubicam,  May  25.  1957. 
are  requiring  from  agencies  a  V.  Lawrence  Valenstein.  chairman, 
country-wide  knowledge  of  local  Grey  Advertising  Agency.  June  2J. 
and  regional  marketing  and  a  1957. 
cross-country  ability  to  provide  "■ 

clients  with  all  important  preaches.  To  be  sure  the  adver- 

agency  services.”  tising  appropriation  for  C&W 

With  one  class  of  common  amounts  to  only  $50,000  a  year. 

.,  has  experienced  tlie  several  stock  and  one  board  of  directors,  Most  of  that  sum  goes  into 

sense  of  humor  that  cot  him  a  it  differs  markedly  from  the  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Cunning 

'  -  |.,g  customary  branch  or  service  ham  commented  that  ‘‘penetra- 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

“Revolution”  can  mean  rebellion,  the  simple  act  of  re¬ 
volving,  or  a  cycle. 

John  P.  “Jack”  Cunningham,  president  and  chairman. 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 
meanings  and  still  has  that 
job  as  cartoonist  on  the  Harvard  Lampoon,  vv 

in  college  (Class  of  1919).  - 

“It  was  a  revolution,”  was  ningham  made  this  year  was 
how  Mr.  Cunningham  described  that  Brisacher,  Wheeler  &  Staff, 
the  formation  of  C&W  out  of  San  Francisco ;  the  Mayers  Com- 
the  Xewell-Emmett  Company  in  pany,  Los  Angeles;  Cunning- 
1950.  The  nine  men  who  reor-  ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
ganized  the  agency  were  George  and  C&W,  New  York,  had  be- 
S.  Fowler  and  G.  Everett  Hoy’t,  come  “one  national  advertising 
now  retired;  the  late  Richard  agency.” 

L.  Strobridge;  Fred  H.  \\  alsh,  “More  than  a  merger,”  the 
who  retired  at  the  beginning  of  explained,  “this  consolida- 

^  J®’  vyith  jg  result  of  an  entirely 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.;  Robert  jjg^y.  gf  agency  operation 

Iv.  Newell,  executive  vicepresi- 

dent;  William  Reydel,  senior  I  y?  ^ 

vicepresident  of  C&W,  and  Mr.  '  ^  T* 

Cunningham.  1  Y  g 

$20  Million  Loss  hN  n 

Then  C&W  did  some  rapid  re- 

volving  in  1956  when  they  lo.st  ^  j 

the  Liggett  &  Myers  account 
and  Mr.  Ellis  to  McCann-Erick- 
son.  That  was  a  healthy  $20 

million  bite  out  of  the  agency.  ^  i  ■ 

In  three  months  of  rapid  re-  ,1^ 

volving,  however,  C&W  had  re-  |BK 

gained  this  loss  in  billings  and 
had  added  another  $5  million  to 

bring  present  total  billing  up  to  I 

$50  million  a  yeai\  C&W  had  ^ 

part  of  the  Texaco  account.  A 
good  share  of  the  comeback  can 
be  credited  to  the  fact  that  this 
semi-client  gave  whole  heart 
“Daddy”  C&W,  a 

from  $3  million  a  to 

the 

C&W  page 

space  to 

The  copy 
the 

to  come 

after  a  to  the 

by  the 
ANPA, 
is  local.” 

The  announcement  Mr.  Cun-  Cum 


.  Sufts/tirt*^ 


lam  &  Walsh's  John  P.  "Jack' 


Some  folks  get  a 

BIGGER  HALF 
tlian  other  folks 


*ln  Cleveland  l!2  the  people  buy  3! 4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  better  you  know  an  area 
the  better  you  sell  an  area 

The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They're  yours 
for  the  asking. 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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POINTING 


MARKET 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Promotion 

Of  Films  Gets 
New  ‘Slant’ 


viding  neighborhood  theatres 
with  first-run  pictures  with  the 
promotional  advantages  Broad¬ 
way  showcase-theatres,  enjoy  in 
the  opening  of  a  picture.” 

This  week,  Sid  Blunienstock, 
Paramount’s  ad  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
new  set-up  will  probably  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  form  of 
first-run  film  distribution.  He 
said  the  public  isn’t  coming  to 
the  main  stem  to  see  films  like 
they  used  to,  so  the  first-run 
films  will  be  brought  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  suburbs. 

The  picture  on  which  the  two- 
day  conference  will  focus  is  Y. 
Frank  Freeman  Jr.’s  production 
of  “Omar  Khayyam,”  in  Vista- 
Vision  and  Technicolor. 

Twenty-nine  managers  of 
Loew’s  first-run  and  subsequent- 
run  neighborhood  theatres  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area 


THE  IDEAL  CONCEPT 


A  “new  technique  in  local- 
level  promotion  planning”  that 
promises  to  benefit  local  news¬ 
papers  linagewise  will  be  insti¬ 
tuted  jointly  by  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  and  Loew’s  Theatres  with 
a  roundtable  conference  in  New 
York  July  22-23  of  neighborhood 
theatre  managers,  Loew’s  circuit 
executives  and  Paramount  sales 
and  advertising-publicity  execu¬ 
tives. 

F'irst-Kun  Films 
The  meetings  are  designed  “to 
give  new  impetus  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  showmanship  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  by  pro- 


'SUNDAY'  EXHIBIT— One  of  the  larger  exhibits  at  newly-opened  Ad¬ 
vertising  Center  at  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  is  that  of  Sundsy 
magazine,  set  up  by  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 


tres  director  of  advertising  and 
publicity;  James  L.  Shanahan, 
assistant  director  of  advertising 
and  publicity,  and  Ted  Amo, 
publicity  manager  for  the  thea¬ 
tres  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  Messrs  Zukor 
and  Pickman,  Paramount  will 
have  at  the  meetings  on  both 
days  Sid  Blumenstock,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Herb  Steinberg, 
national  exploitation  manager; 
Burt  Champion,  publicity  man¬ 
ager;  Phil  Isaacs,  assistant 
Eastern  sales  manager,  and 
Myron  Sattler,  New  York 
branch  manager. 


will  participate  in  the  round¬ 
table  meetings  which  will  seiwe 
as  springboards  for  a  show'man- 
ship  competition  among  them  for 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  “Omar 
Khayyam”  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  Five  Loew’s  Theatres  di¬ 
vision  managers  also  will  attend. 

The  new-technique  in  local- 
level  promotion  planning  can  be 
viewed  as  a  new  attempt  to  lure 
TV-stay-at-homes  away  from 
their  sets  by  offering  first- run 
films  right  in  the  neighborhood. 

Loew’s  Theatres,  which  have 
always  been  strong  users  of 
local  newspaper  advertising,  will 
probably  go  in  for  newspaper 
space  in  an  even  heavier  fash¬ 
ion.  This  does  not  mean  they  will 
cut  down  on  their  schedules  in 
major  metropolitan  newspapers, 
E&P  was  assured. 

Each  day’s  sessions  will  open 
at  10  a.m.  in  the  Paramount 
home  office  Prevue  Theatre,  and, 
following  remarks  by  Adolph 
Zukor,  Paramount  board  chair¬ 
man,  and  Jerry  Pickman,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  publicity  and  exploitation, 
“Omar  K  h  a  y  y  a  m”  will  be 
screened. 

Apart  from  discussing  the 
picture  and  its  promotional  as¬ 
sets  and  the  extents  to  which 
the  managers  can  make  capital 
of  them,  afternoon  meetings  will 
set  the  rules  whereby  the  man¬ 
agers  will  match  their  talents  in 
devising  and  implementing 
street  ballyhoo,  lobby  displays, 
window  displays,  special  stunts 
and  tieups  on  “Omar  Khay¬ 
yam.” 

Eugene  Picker,  vicepresident 
of  Loew’s  Theatres,  will  head  a 
group  of  the  circuit’s  executives 
who  will  attend  both  days’  meet¬ 
ings.  The  group  will  include 
Ernest  Emerling,  Loew’s  Thea- 


Scripps-Howard  Moves 
.Arnold  To  New  York 

Remington  .\rnold,  a  veteran 
of  25  years  in  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Prcsi^,  will 
join  the  staff  of  Scripps-How- 
ard’s  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  New  York  office, 
Aug.  12,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  William  McKenna, 
manager  of  the  concern’s  office 
in  New  York. 

Donald  W.  Berwald,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Press  advertising 
department  for  seven  years, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Arnold  in  the 
general  advertising  department 
at  the  Pre.^is. 


Every  day  this  freight  classificaiion  yard  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  at  Buffalo  distributes 
from  2750  to  3190  freight  cars,  serving  240  prin¬ 
cipal  industrial  plants,  making  up  67freight  trains. 

This  is  typical  of  the  concentrationW  commerce 
and  industry  in  the  great  Western  New  York 
Market,  New  York  State’s  second  largest. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU 
SELL  THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 
OF  OVER  1,600,000  PEOPLE 


‘Kent’  Filler  Campaign 

Advertising  for  “a  unique 
new  filter”  on  P.  Lorillard  Co.’s 
Kent  cigarettes  is  scheduled  to 
begin  the  week  of  July  14  with 
a  preliminary  announcement  on 
“The  $64,000  Challenge”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  newspaper  schedules 
in  major  markets  throughout 
the  U.S. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KEIIY'SMITH  CO. ^Notional  Reprostntatives 


Represented  ty  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


Franks  and  beans  were  the  supper  menu  for  A1  Kiioerr  and 
IMiil  Simmons,  of  the  Altnnic  Kncrgy  Commission,  when  they 
ate  off  a  jeep  tailgate  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Inset  (above) 
shows  one  result;  A1  accepting  the  Jesse  II.  Neal  Award. 
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Alvin  Knoerr,  Editor  of  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  Covers 
Tivo  Continents  to  Help  Produce  Aivard- Winning  Articles 


Back  in  ’54,  Alvin  W.  Knoerr  was  planning  a 
special  story  for  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal, 
the  magazine  he  edits.  He  knew  the  uranium  mining 
hoom  was  the  biggest  thing  in  mining  history  .  .  . 
dwarfing  the  Klondike  gold  rush  in  importance  .  .  . 
and  had  run  a  continuing  series  of  feature  articles 
on  uranium,  beginning  in  1945. 

A1  and  George  Lutjen,  his  managing  editor,  made 
a  two-week  field  trip  .  .  .  lived  out  of  a  jeep  while 
covering  2,000  miles  of  the  4-state  Colorado  Plateau. 
They  stopped  at  all  the  richest  working  mines,  inter¬ 
viewed  AEC  people.  They  talked  with  millionaires 
like  Floyd  Odium  and  Charlie  Steen  (who  got  into 
uranium  originally  as  a  result  of  an  earlier  Knoerr 
article,  “Can  Uranium  Pay?”),  and  with  hard-bitten 
prospectors  still  looking  for  their  first  strike. 

First  result  of  the  trip  was  an  article  “UaOa  .  .  . 
Formula  for  Profits,”  published  in  September  ’54. 
Since  then,  some  18, (XX)  reprints  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted.  And  the  article  received  two  major  awards  for 
business  magazine  editorial  accomplishment* — only 
time  this  has  hapj)encd  to  any  business  magazine. 

If  y(*u  ask  A1  Knoerr  what  a  business  magazine 
editor’s  job  is,  he’ll  tell  you  it  is  to  see  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  lying  ahead  for  his  industry,  and  then  to 
“take  the  industry  by  the  hand  and  lead  it.”  An 


editor  never  knows  where  these  opportunities  may 
lie,  which  is  why  A1  travels  up  to  20,090  miles  each 
year.  He’s  been  through  Brazilian  jungles  and  high 
up  into  the  Andes  as  he  covered  practically  every 
mining  area  in  two  continents. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  Al?  He  learned  mining  the 
hard  way — summer  work  as  a  chute  blaster  and  high 
hang-up  man,  timherman  and  mucker.  His  theory 
comes  from  W  isconsin  Tech,  Missouri  School  of 
Mines,  and  a  degree  “with  the  highest  honors”  as  a 
mining  engineer.  For  two  years  after  his  graduation, 
Al  taught  at  Wisconsin  Institute  of  Technology,  then 
joined  McGraw-Hill.  From  Assistant  Editor  of  F&MJ, 
he  progressed  to  Associate  and  then  his  present  job 
as  Editor.  Al  shares  full  credit  for  the  position  of  his 
magazine  in  its  field  with  the  rest  of  his  staff. 

McGraw-Hill  editors  like  Alvin  Knoerr  know  their 
magazines’  fields  intimately,  and  know  their  readers’ 
problems  from  firsthand  experience.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  when  business  and  industry  are  in 
the  news,  you  can  expect  us  to  know  what  put  it  there 
and  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 

*“/?c.s/  Single  Aniele  in  on  Indiislrinl  Pnhliiitlinn" — nuarded 
by  lii<liistrial  Marketiu". 

“/ic.st  Reporting  of  a  Major  Event" — Jesse  11.  \eiil  .  lehieve- 
ment  Aivard,  sponsored  by  A  BP. 


If  yon  have  a  (juestiaii  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release  or  about  any  pha.se 
of  McGraw-Hill’s  Information  Service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Bublicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  )  ork  SO,  NY. 

McGraw-Hill  Publieatixxiis 

McGrnw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Stokely-Van  Camp  Lauds 
Dailies’  Marketing  Aid 


Stokely-Van  Camp  Company’s  additional  reasons  for  using  the 
recently  completed  spring  news-  newspaper  medium.” 
paper  campaign  was  one  of  the  Winners 

most  successful  it  has  ever  con-  ^  ^ 

ducted  from  the  standpoint  of  ^Winners  of  the  contest  wei^ 
both  sales  results  and  the  local  the  Pasadeno  (Calif.)  Independ- 
marketing  services  provided  by  and Jtar-N exes  the  Dallas 

newspapers  on  the  schedule,  ac-  the  Ctncinnnh 

cording  to  L.  J.  Xoonan,  vice-  .<^^10)  Post  Entries  were 
president  and  director  of  sales  J^^tged  by  Robert  Mueller  of 
and  advertisincr  Progressive  Grocer,  Richard 

ana  aaiei  rising.  Zimmerman  of  Super  Market 

90%  Support  Merchandising,  and  Larry  Drake 

More  than  90%  of  the  news-  of  Chain  Store  Age. 
papers  which  ran  the  million-  Stokely  officials  called  atten- 
dollar  “Heart  of  America”  cam-  tion  particularly  to  the  “maxi- 
paign  on  the  company’s  full  line  mum  level”  tie-in  advertising 
participated  in  a  merchandising  support  furnished  by  many  of 
contest  sponsored  by  the  com-  the  newspapers;  the  many  pei*- 
pany.  sonal  calls  made  by  a  great 

“In  terms  of  effort,  enthusi-  number  of  newspapers  on  chain 
asm  and  ingenuity,”  said  Mr.  buyers,  retail  and  wholesale 
Noonan,  “the  performance  of  grocers,  and  brokers;  and  the 
many  of  the  newspapers  was  a  extensive  use  of  effective  mail- 
most  gratifying  demonstration  ing  pieces,  such  as  bulletins, 
of  media  cooperation.”  specially-prepared  brochures  in 

Ralph  Watts,  advertising  and  color,  “gimmicks,”  etc. 
merchandising  manager,  added  The  campaign,  which  ran 
that  “the  extra  support  that  from  February  through  mid¬ 
newspapers  have  given  us  at  the  May,  included  individual  news- 
local  level  has  furnished  us  with  paper  schedules  as  high  as  20,- 


MODERN  AGENCY'S  FUNCTION— The  story  of  e  modern  natMl 
ad  agency's  function  in  marketing  was  unfolded  by  Ross  Roy,  lib 
in  an  open  house  presentation  to  media  representatives,  suppfai 
clients,  and  agency  employes  in  the  firm's  Detroit  headquarters,  I 
large  contingent  of  newspaper  representatives  were  among  some  2|l 
visitors  during  the  four-day  event.  Shown  here  are:  (left  to  ri9t^ 
Frederick  R.  Erickson,  Maloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt;  E.  Sedgwick  Stif| 
Kelly-Smith;  and  Elliott  H.  Shumaker,  general  advertising  manefi 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


A(1  Prof  Named  ? 

Epgene,  0^ 
Prof.  Max  Wales  of  MieW?* 
State  University  has  been  P 
pointed  to  the  faculty  of  ^ 
I’niversity  of  Oregon  school 
journalism.  He  will  be  ' 
charge  of  the  advertising 
riculum  and  will  direct  the » 
velopment  of  research  in  ® 
field.  Mr.  Wales  has  an  ex'*; 
sive  background  in  retail  ^ 
agency  advertising.  He 
also  worked  as  a  reporter. 
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Newspapers  who  hold  the  NEA  Full  Service  franchise 
are  well  equipped  to  lead  the  field,  too.  Editors  know 
they  can  depend  on  NEA  enterprise  to  provide  the 
unusual,  the  fresh,  the  exploitable  type  of  news  feature, 
column  and  comic  that  keep  their  newspaper  in  de¬ 
mand.  That's  why  aggressive  newspapers,  newspapers 
on  the  move,  stay  that  way  with  NEA! 


NEA  SERVICE  INC 

1200  IVesf  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Box  2823 

Editor  &  Publisher 


icOMING  SOON 


OLOR 


Impact  than 


ochesterTimes-Union 


(dimnirlf 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


Members:  Gannett  Newspaper  Group 
H^prenented  \ati«naUy  bp  30  Rockefeller 


j.  p.  McKinney  &  son,  m. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20 
315  E.  Water  St.  Syracuse  2 

400  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  11 
681  Market  St.  San  Francisco  5 
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Newspaper  Ads  Selling 
Girls  on  Reducing 


A  motion  is  before  the  house:  is  handled  by  Foote,  Cone  and  plained  to  them.  We  have  found 
to  be  or  not  to  be  fat.  Beldingr,  Inc.  This  agency  pre-  that  newspaper  advertisements 

Besides  intriguing  the  girls  pares  a  kit  of  newspaper  ads  in  bring  women  to  our  salons  in 
with  the  notion  of  “moving  off  mat  form,  sold  to  the  salon  man-  amazing  numbers.  They  have 
inches  just  lying  down,”  the  agers  for  $50  a  month.  faith  in  their  newspapers, 

idea  translated  into  Stauffer  “We  just  couldn’t  get  along  “Furthermore  the  newspapers 


“Our  story  is  such  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  completely  told  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  women  must  be  in¬ 
trigued  enough  by  what  they 
read  in  the  newspaper  to  come 
in  to  the  salon,  where  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  treatments  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  them.  We  have  found 


idea  translated  into  Stauffer  “We  just  couldn’t  get  along 
System  salons  is  providing  a  without  newspaper  advertising,” 


new  source  of  local  revenue  for 
newspapers. 


Fullerton  said  this  week. 


faith  in  their  newspapers. 

“Furthermore,  the  newspapers 
with  their  diet  suggestions  and 
pictures  of  latest  fashions  in 


Bernard  H.  Stauffer,  the  sys-  must  spend  a  minimum  of  10% 
tern’s  president,  introduced  his  of  our  gross  receipts  on  adver- 
motorized  couch  for  reducing  in  tising.  My  experience  has  been 
Southern  California.  He  began  that  18  to  20%  is  a  more  satis- 
selling  it  for  home  “do-it-your-  factory  percentage, 
self”  use,  and  now  has  fran-  “In  New  York,  I  started 


“According  to  the  franchise,  we  clothes  and  swim  suits  condition 
must  spend  a  minimum  of  10%  -women  readers  in  advance  to 


want  to  keep  slim.” 

Masters 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Bavarian  Beer  Dram 
Play  from  TV  to  ROP 

When  Calkins  &  Holdt: 
Inc.,  ad  agency,  acquired  :• 
Bavarian  Brewing  Co.  a 
count  last  March,  the  Ct 
ington,  Ky.,  firm  was  p.: 
ting  the  major  portion  of 
ad  budget  into  television. 

This  budget  has  b- 
revised  and  at  the  pres  • 
time  full-page,  four-cc 
and  1500-line  two-color  HO; 
newspaper  ads  are  be;r. 
used  along  with  radio,  T 
spots,  outdoor  posters  a: 
bulletins  in  the  tri-state  air 
surrounding  Cincinnati. 


store  a  unit  volume  figure  of 
a  square  foot  of  selling  space. 
Mr.  Masters  said.  “We  at  ourf 


self”  use,  and  now  has  fran-  “In  New  York,  I  started  (Continued  from  page  17)  store  a  unit  volume  hgure  of  Jc , 
chised  250  salons  from  coast  to  spending  $2,000  a  month  in  two  ^  square  foot  of  selling  space, 

coast.  His  home  sales  will  gross  newspapers,  the  W  or  I  d-Tele-  year,”  Mr.  Masters  said.  “All  Mr.  Masters  said.  “We  at  ou:| 
$20  million  this  year.  The  num-  gram  &  Sun  and  the  Journal-  other  advertising,  direct  mail  New  York  store  do  over  $l,0"j 
ber  of  salons  is  rapidly  increas-  American.  Now  the  budget  is  and  broadcasting,  adds  about  a  square  foot, 
ing.  running  at  $5,000  a  month.  Of  $150,000  annually  to  this  figure.  “Only  those  operators  who  a 

New’est  to  open  salons  in  the  coui’se,  the  advertising  is  less  ex-  “We  are  still  firmly  sold  on  equipped  to  handle  large  to: 
East  is  W.  J.  Fullerton.  He  has  pensive  in  smaller  cities,  but  my  direct  mail.  We  have  built  up  nage  quantities  of  goods  b 
two  salons  in  New  York  City,  smallest  salon  invests  about  our  own  list  of  more  than  600,-  streamlined  methods  can  eff 
one  in  Summit,  N.J.,  one  in  Or-  $1,000  monthly  to  tell  women  000.  They  ai-e  people  who  have  ciently  distribute  the  Niagara  o! 
range,  N.J.,  one  in  New  Haven,  where  to  come  to  lose  inches.”  purchased  merchandise  at  our  consumer  items  now  being  pn- 


$150,000  annually  to  this  figure.  “Only  those  operators  who  a  •; 

“We  are  still  firmly  sold  on  equipped  to  handle  large  to: 
direct  mail.  We  have  built  up  nage  quantities  of  goods  b 
our  own  list  of  more  than  600,-  streamlined  methods  can  efi- 
000.  They  are  people  who  have  ciently  distribute  the  Niagara  ol 
purchased  merchandise  at  our  consumer  items  now  being  pn- 


Conn.,  and  one  in  Huntington,  A  Stauffer  system  salon  rep-  stores  and  have  asked  to  be  sent  duced. 


L.I.  Just  how  newspaper  adver-  resents  considerable  investment  information  about  our  sales 


Some  of  the  vast  amount  q, 


tising  has  helped  him  is  a  story  w'hich  just  has  to  have  patrons  “In  one  direct  mail  piece  cost-  rnerchandise  produced  werj; 
that  is  being  duplicated  else-  from  9:30  a.m.  until  9:30  p.m.  ing  about  $32,000  we  can  adver-  through  department  stores,  b: 

where  throughout  the  country.  to  pay  off  the  franchise  holder,  tise  some  400  different  items  to  through  tt»| 

Stauffer’s  national  advertising  Usually  a  salon  has  12  of  the  our  entire  list.  A  great  proper-  check-out  gates  of  .self-servin) 

_  Stauffer  Posture  Rest  tables,  tion  of  this  list  are  people  liv-  variety  and  drug  stores;  supt>; 

I  I  This  requires  a  minimum  of  ing  in  states  with  fair  trade  JJ^arkets;  over  the  counters  of 


our  entire  list.  A  great  proper-  check-out  gates  of  .self-servicf)j 
tion  of  this  list  are  people  liv-  and  drug  stores; 

ing  in  states  with  fair  trade  markets;  over  the  counters  d . 


74%  of  Daily  Men’s 
Store  Linage 
(76%  of  the  total)— 

68%  of  Daily  Women’s 
Store  Linage 
(75%  of  the  total)— 

Appears  in  the 
COURIER-EXPRESS 

*  Proof  that  Buffalo's  fastest 
growing  newspaper  is  best  to 
sell  both  men  and  women.  Use 
it  daily  for  economy,  Sundays 
for  saturation. 

ROP  COLOR  ovoilabU 
doily  and  Sunday 

Member :  Metro  Sunday  Comici  ond 
Svndoy  Magazine  Networks 

BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Pepretentotiveti 
Scoloro,  Meeker  &  Scott 
Fociflc  Cooit;  Doyle  &  Hawley 


1500  square  feet  for  the  salon,  laws.  Their  names  would  make  discount  houses;  through  tii| 
which  must  be  air  conditioned,  the  best  possible  list  for  adver-  order  and  house-to-hote ; 

A  staff  of  five  girls  is  essential,  tising  at  discounts  items  sold  by  mstallment  channels.  These  k 
The  •woman  manager,  who  our  Washington  mail  order  ,®r  outlets  geared  to  br .  ^ 
usually  receives  about  $5,000  a  unit.”  dling  volume  tonnage  at  higif 

year  plus  bonuses  for  extra  Mr.  Masters  is  convinced  that 

Ihe  department  store,  excepT 


year  plus  bonuses  for  extra  Mr.  Masters  is  convinced  that 
sales,  must  be  specially  trained  the  so-called  discount  depart- 


at  a  school  the  system  operates  ment  store  represents  the  real  or  a  2%  increase  one  year,  k- 


in  Chicago.  future  of  American  retailing.  “7  an  increase  in  BBi.ji 

“The  Stauffer  system  is  based  He  defined  such  a  store  as  “a  '’®mme  in  the  last  10  years.  CkI 

on  the  premise  that  not  pounds,  streamlined,  low  cost,  fast  turn-  imagine  an  economy  libi 

but  posture,  is  the  real  secret  over,  high-unit-volume-with-low-  placing  its  destiny  in 

of  a  beautiful  figure — that  is,  margin  operation  in  pre-sold,  .  f  Ki’oup  of  operato.'.-c 

a  well  proportioned  figure,  nationally  advertised,  first  qual-  msist  that  only  they 

crrar'f'fiil  nnH  r  1  n  v  H  -with  if-ir  Kfonac*  **  egitimate  and  that  everythirij 


not  shown  an  increase  in  tmi'l 
volume  in  the  last  10  years.  Ca:| 
you  imagine  an  economy  libj 


of  a  beautiful  figure — that  is,  margin  operation  in  pre-sold, 
a  well  proportioned  figure,  nationally  advertised,  first  qual- 
graceful  and  relaxed,  with  ity,  guaranteed  brands.” 


weight  evenly  and  symmetri- 


National 


must  be  done  in  their  so-callKi 


cally  distributed,”  Mr.  Fuller-  Goods  Association  accepts  as  way.  ^ 


successful  for  the  department 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


Morning 


•  Evening  •  Sunday^ 


.  IPPPMJCoiiquered  Given 


IJisooiints  oil  TV  ^ 

Hollywood, 

After  36  years  in  businei  i 
the  five-store  Wm.  E.  Phillips 
Company,  one  of  the  Wesj 
Coast’s  largest  discount  housfe 
is  going  into  general  consumt: 
advertising.  Television  will  h 
^  used  extensively  in  their  19j’ 
advertising  budget,  accordingt 
T'T^”T  Phillips,  president.  TheH 

I  1  budget  has  been  increased 

$75,000  to  $150,000  covering* 
_  13-week  jteriod.  John 

-  sales  promotion  manager,  sai* 

Jgy  newspapers  have  been  consifr^ 

-  *  ered  as  an  advertising  mediiff’ 

men  1  iw«l\  P””; 

ilTlbn  bWWB »  1-  practical  “due  to  the  viewponJ 

iinrJii  RUT  LGLliln'  of  some  of  these  publication.'! 
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Coke 


breviation,  you’ll  keep  your  mean¬ 
ing  clear  if  you  make  it  “Coke”  . . . 
with  a  capital,  please.  And  you’ll 
be  helping  us  to  protect  a  valu¬ 
able  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  enjoy  an 
ice-cold  Coke  right  now.  Capital 
idea  . . .  sign  of  good  taste! 


A  cooper  works  at  turning  out  bar¬ 
rels  .  .  .  but  Mr.  Cooper  turns  out 
barrels  of  work  as  an  art  director! 
The  capital  “C”  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  .  .  .  makes  a  difference  with 
“Coke”  tooP 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  our  product  by  its  friendly  ab¬ 


Atk  for  il  either  way  .  .  . 
both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


Copyright  1957  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


more  than  40%  of  all  adults  in  families  with  incomes  of 
$5,000  and  up  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs  read  The  News 

Source:  Profile  of  the  Millions... a  study  conducted 
by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc. 
ApproTcd  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
Any  New  York  News  office  can  show  you  Profile. 


/ 


$5,000  and  up  incomes  ? 

. . .  Tlie  News  has  more  readers  in  families  with 
over  $5,000  incomes  . . .  than  the  New  York  Times 
&  Herald  Tribune  combined  . . .  and  more  than 
any  two  New  York  evening  papers  combined! 


A  purse  with  a  lot  of  coins  and  currency 
is  better  than  one  with  a  few.  So  is  a  market 
and  a  newspaper  —  for  instance  New  York 
and  The  News! 

The  News  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs, 
in  $5,()00  and  up  bracket  families  delivers 

1,1 10,000  more  than  the  Mirror 
1,170,000  more  than  the 

World-Telegram  &  Sun 
1,210,000  more  than  the 

J  ournal-Ainerican 
1,2  10,000  more  than  the  Times 
1,410,000  more  than  the  Post 
1,47)0,000  more  than  the 

Herald  Tribune 


Customers  with  better  incomes  buy  more, 
can  afford  the  best,  are  preferred  prospects 
...and  no  other  medium  reaches  so  many  of 
them  in  metropolitan  New  York  as  The  News! 

In  the  largest  market.  The  News  gives  you 
more  chances  to  sell ...  reaches  more  home 
owners,  more  stock  and  bond  holders,  more 
families  with  children,  more  college  alumni, 
more  two  car  owning  families,  and  more  in 
the  plus  $10,000  income  group!  It’s  the  best 
medium  for  just  about  everything. 

W  hatever  your  merchandise.  The  News 
with  4,780,000  readers  daily  should  be  your 
medium... for  the  most  potent  penetration, 
at  the  lowest  cost!  Ask  the  nearest  News  office 
for  all  the  facts. 


The  a  New§  ^  New  York^s  Picture  Newspaper . . . 

ii'ith  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. , , 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  20,  1957 


Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


perience  convinced  him  that  this 
was  the  best  way  for  an  apency 
to  find  out  what  consumers 
think  about  a  client’s  products. 
So  he  instituted  the  i)lan  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  copy  writers,  radio-TV 
men,  art  dii-ectors,  account  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  merchandising 
staff  spend  at  least  one  week  a 
year  working  in  retail  stoi'es. 

Mr.  Cunningham’s  most  re¬ 
cent  personal  experience  was  in 
a  supermarket  to  find  out  what 
consumers  were  saying  about 
Sunshine  biscuits.  Supersuds, 
and  Colgate’s  Brisk  Toothpaste. 

“What  impresses  our  young 
executives  when  they  take  these 
supermarket  assignments  is  the 
vast  number  of  deals  the  brand 
name  companies  are  offering,” 
Mr.  Cunningham  commented. 
“They  react  immediately  to  the 
need  for  preparing  impelling 
advertising  copy  to  move  the 
brands  for  which  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  They  also  learn  what 
we  are  up  against  to  get  display 
space  for  our  packages  on  mar¬ 
ket  shelves. 

“Sometimes,  we  agency  execu¬ 
tives  are  inclined  to  work  too 
hard  on  these  new,  for  us,  as- 


for  EXTRA 
HEAVY  DUTY 


MONARCH  II  ROLLER  BEARING 


MATRIX  ROLLER 

Now  plants  with  long,  continuous 
operating  schedules  can  turn  out 
highly  accurate  dry  mat  mouldings 
with  the  Monarch  II  Roller  Bearing 
Matrix  Roller.  It’s  built  specifically 
for  extra  heavy  duty  .  .  .  has  one 
piece  side  frames  . . .  one  piece  13" 
diameter  forged  steel  cylinders  and 
extra  heavy  bed  plate ...  all  designed 
to  give  it  the  sturdiness  and  rigidity 
you  need  for  unbeatable  dry  mat 
moulding.  For  lighter  duty,  but 
equally  precise  work,  use  the  Mon¬ 
arch  III.  For  information,  call: 


910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54.  N.  V. 
tIANCHfS;  BOSTON  .  CHICACO  •  SAN  FIANCIStO 
lIRMINCHAM  •  rOiriANO,  ORE. 


signments.  I  remember  once 
when  I  was  working  in  the  New 
York  News'  editorial  room,  writ¬ 
ing  and  getting  radio  news  copy 
to  various  stations  for  broad¬ 
casts,  one  announcer  commented 
to  our  client:  ‘Your  elderly  and 
aggressive  messenger  was  very 
insistent  about  the  use  of  the 
copy  he  delivered.  He  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  me.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  copy  we  had  care¬ 
fully  written  would  be  used  and 
made  the  delivery  myself.” 

More  than  500  work  for 
C&W.  Mr.  Cunningham  finds  his 
first  duty  as  president  is  to  try 
to  maintain  “a  high  creative 
quality  for  the  agency.” 

“Today  the  number  of  crea¬ 
tive  people  in  an  agency  is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  whole 
than  it  used  to  be,”  he  said. 
“This  is  because  of  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  technical  services,  such  as 
marketing  and  research,  that 
must  be  provided. 

“The  danger  is  to  emphasize 
the  technical  and  production 
side  rather  than  the  creative. 
My  job  is  to  keep  constant  watch 
to  make  certain  that  creative 
vigor  is  still  there. 

“Copy  isn’t  the  only  thing 
that  should  be  creative.  Re¬ 
search,  marketing,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  media  selection  should 
all  be  creative.” 

Problems  of  Texaco  differed 
completely  in  New  York  from 
those  in  San  Francisco.  It  was 
a  local  problem,  the  agency 
found,  to  introduce  Sara  Lee 
cakes  market  by  market.  This 
account  is  one  of  advertising’s 
modern  success  stories.  The  or¬ 
iginal  ad  budget  has  grown 
from  $25,000  a  year  to  well  over 
$1,000,000.  Sales  have  jumped 
from  $400,000  annually  to  more 
than  $10,000,000. 

“Thei-e  is  no  questioning  the 
local  impact  of  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Cunningham  said.  “Of  our 
annual  billing,  22.9%  goes  into 
newspapers. 

“Naturally,  we  are  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  ROP  color.  Last 


364,000  Lines 
RETAIL  GAIN 

IN 

90  DAYS 

Call  Reynolds-Fitzgerald 
and  find  out  why! 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY 


year  we  used  color  in  76  news¬ 
papers  covering  41  markets  for 
Sunshine.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Videotown  study  the 
agency  conducts  each  year  m 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  as  a  proof 
that  “newspaper  i-eading  is  one 
habit  that  has  not  been  affected 
by  TV.”  The  ninth  annual  re¬ 
port  states: 

“Newspaper  reading  is  the 
only  form  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  in  the  home  which  showed 
no  downward  reaction  when  TV 
sets  were  purchased.  In  1951, 
reading  of  newspapers  among 
adults  in  the  panel  of  identical 
families  was  up  9%  during  the 
first  year  of  TV  in  the  home. 
This  same  group  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20%  in  1952  and  an 
added  12%  increase  in  1953. 
Newspaper  reading  has  shown 
very  slight  fluctuations  from 
1952  through  1956,  but  has  al¬ 
ways  maintained  its  high  level.” 

Ready  to  help  others  make 
fortunes,  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
reached  the  conclusion  personal¬ 
ly  that  fortunes  are  no  longer 
to  be  made  in  the  advertising 
agency  business. 

“We  try  to  make  a  fair  and 
modest  profit  of  1%  net,  2^2% 
before  taxes,”  Mr.  Cunningham 
said. 

Now  205  of  the  agency's  per¬ 
sonnel  are  participating  in  a 
profit-sharing  plan.  In  addition 
to  sharing  from  7  to  10%  of 
whatever  profits  are  made  each 
year,  agency  staffers  also  get  a 
5%  cash  bonus  twice  a  year. 


GE  Appoints  2 

Two  appointments  have  been 
made  in  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  department  at 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  They  are: 
C.  Kenneth  Emery,  manager  of 
media  planning  and  research ; 
and  Kenneth  F.  Yarbrough, 
manager  of  advertising  person¬ 
nel  development. 


KEEP  YOUR 

ADVERTISING 
SCHEDULE 

IN  ^ 

THE  • 

GROWING 

CHARLESTON 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


MARKET 


Make-Up  Mix-Up  Blendt 
Coffee  and  Soap  Ads 

Take  a  teaser  ad  showing 
a  fetching  naked  girf 
screened  by  a  bathtowel 
saying,  “Honestly,  you’ll  like 
the  scent  on  page  13.”  Add 
a  fragrantly-perfumed  one- 
color  Maple  Leaf  soap  ad  on 
said  page  13  in  a  position 
alongside  a  Chase  &  Sanborn 
coffee  ad  showing  a  shower¬ 
ing  male  yelling,  “Hey,  what 
smells  so  good?”  and  you  get 
a  make-up  mix-up  that 
would  make  any  make-up 
man  reach  for  his  “Miltown." 

Just  that  happened  in  the 
June  27  issue  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram  which  was 
marking  its  first  use  of  a 
perfumed  color  ad  ( E&P,  I 
July  6,  page  18). 

Hoiiieniakers  Prefer 
Newspaper  Food  Ads 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Two  surveys  recently  con¬ 
ducted  here  point  out  how  heav¬ 
ily  home-makers  rely  on  food 
advertising  appearing  in  their 
local  newspaper. 

The  first  survey  was  made  by 
Publication  Research  Service  of 
Chicago.  Personal  interviews 
were  made  among  300  women 
readers  of  the  Enquirer  and 
News.  Among  the  questions 
a.sked  was:  “Do  You  Refer  To 
Newspaper  Ads  Befoi’e  Purchas¬ 
ing  Food?”  Seventy  (70%)  per 
cent  replied  that  they  did  refer 
tc>  newspaper  food  advertising 
before  buying.  In  the  .30  to 
44  age  group  the  percentage 
jumped  to  77%. 

In  the  newspaper’s  own  mail 
survey  conducted  among  648 
families  in  the  city  zone  the 
question  was  asked,  “What  Ad¬ 
vertising  Is  Most  Helpful  To 
You  In  Your  Food  Shoppingf 
More  than  three  out  of  four 
(79%)  replied  that  of  all  media, 
advertising  in  the  newspaper 
was  most  helpful.  The  survey 
rated  other  media  as  follows: 
Television,  9%;  Radio,  4%; 
Hand  Bills,  2%;  all  other,  6?4. 


Color  Comics  Ads 

Full-color  ads  (via  Allen  4 
Reynolds,  Omaha)  will  be  used 
soon  in  newspaper  comic  sec¬ 
tions  for  Fairmont  Foods  Com¬ 
pany  (supplemented  by  black 
and  white  versions)  to  open  R 
tw'o-month  Treasure  Chest  k* 
cream  promotion.  Company’s 
regular  radio  and  televisiw 
schedules  for  ice  cream  will  get 
extra  boost  from  special  pur¬ 
chase  of  TV  spots  for  Treasure 
Chest  in  many  markets. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Steelaire  Home.  The  entire  structural  frame  of  this  house  is  made  from  tough,  cold-formed  steel,  so  it  is  unaffected  by  rot, 
fungus,  and  termites.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  steel  frame  resists  warping  and  sagging.  It’s  one  of  a  line  of 
Steelaire  homes  and  is  made  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Homes  Division  of  United  States  Steel. 


World’s  Biggest  Crowd.  On  power  shovels,  a  “crowd”  is  the  arm  which  moves 
the  dipper  and  dipper-stick  forward  and  back.  It  coordinates  closely  with  the  lift 
motion  of  the  dipfier,  and  is  a  key  part  in  the  o|)eration  of  the  shovel  which  must 
withstand  extremes  of  stress  at  any  temperature.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  biggest 
crowd  ever  built,  now  installed  on  the  biggest  jxjwer  shovel  in  the  world.  It’s  made 
from  USS  “T-1”  Steel,  the  remarkable  new  constructional  alloy  steel  develojjed 
by  United  States  Steel.  An  exceptionally  strong  and  tough  steel,  it  is  noted  for  its 
welding  characteristics.  “USS"  and  "T-I”  are  registered  trademarks. 

Slap  That  Bermudavarius!  The  Talbot  Brothers  of  Bermuda,  famous  for  their 
colorful  calypso  music,  recently  retired  their  homemade  packing-case  “bass  viol,” 
and  proudly  premiered  in  its  place  the  world’s  first  Stainless  Steel  bass  viol  (or 
dog  house  or  Bermudavarius,  as  it’s  customarily  referred  to).  An  exact  replica  in 
USS  Stainless  Steel  of  their  original  homemade  design,  it  was  built  for  them  under 
U.  S.  Steel’s  supervision  by  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  Stainless  Steel  sinks 
who  commented  that  the  fabricating  job  wasn't  difficult— but  certainly  was  difjerent. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


AMERICAN  BRIOGE  .  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  ft  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  ...  CO 
CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  ...  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAFPING  ...  NATIONAL  TUBE 
TENNESSEE  COAL  ft  IRON  ...UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES  ...  UNITED  STAT 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  .  Divhiom  of  INITEI  STATES  STEEL  C0I 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL 


TENNESSEE  COAL  ft  IRON  ...UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES  ...  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  .  Divhiom  of  NNITEI  STATES  STEEL  CORraiATIBN,  nnSURM 
UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 


Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Eastern  time). 
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De  Soto’s  New  Ad  Setup 
Explained  by  Wichert 

IJy  l{ol)crt  li.  McIntyre 


The  new  advertising  program 
for  the  De  Soto  Division,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation,  which  went  in¬ 
to  effect  the  first  of  this  year, 
has  had  strong  initial  success. 

In  a  special  report  this  week, 
Janies  L.  Wichert,  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  De  Soto,  explained  the  new 
ad  program  which  includes  use 
of  1600  newspapers,  175  out¬ 
door-poster  markets,  200  thea¬ 
ters,  165  network  TV  stations, 
185  network  radio  stations,  127 
radio  spots,  and  nine  national 
magazines. 

Consistent  Buying 

“Under  this  new  setup,”  Mr. 
Wichert  said,  “we  are  now  able 
to  buy  advertising  more  con¬ 
sistently  than  under  the  cooper¬ 
ative  program.  The  basic  media 
.  .  .  are  incorporated  in  the 
local  advertising  plans. 

“We  are  making  every  effort 
to  identify  De  Soto  dealers  with 
all  factory-placed  De  Soto  ad¬ 
vertising.  Major  markets  and 


multiple  dealership  markets,  of 
course,  use  general  De  Soto  im¬ 
prints  because  the  number  of 
dealers  involved  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  individual 
dealers.” 

Mr.  Wichert  explained  that 
under  the  co-op  ad  program,  ad 
expenditures  were  based  on 
money  available  in  the  fund. 
“We  could  not  always  advertise 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  for¬ 
ward  planning,”  he  said.  “Now, 
De  Soto  is  able  to  select  the 
media,  the  time  and  type  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  needed  to  most 
benefit  individual  dealers.” 

He  said  an  example  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  new  program 
occurred  in  January  when  for 
the  first  time  in  De  Soto’s 
history,  “price  advertising”  was 
used  across  the  board.  Today’s 
local  ad  program  is  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  coverage,  and  De 
Soto  is  buying  spots  in  radio 
and  space  in  newspapers  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  the 
greatest  number  of  new  car 


prospects  in  areas  where  dealers 
are  located. 

“Advertising  dollars  in  a  given 
market  are  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  factory  new  car 
shipments  to  each  dealer.  Thus 
the  plan  becomes  proportion¬ 
ately  equitable  to  both  small 
and  large  dealers.  Where  indi¬ 
vidual  dealers  are  supplement¬ 
ing  the  advertising  with  their 
own  dollars  in  local,  specific 
media,  the  program  is  reaching 
its  fullest  sales  opportunities.” 

As  an  example  of  how  suc¬ 
cessful  the  program  is  working, 
Mr.  Wichert  said  that  about 
1500  newspapers  carried  De 
Soto  advertising  in  May  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  127  radio  stations 
carrying  a  spot  schedule. 

Greatest  Penetration 

“This,”  he  said,  “gave  De 
Soto  coverage  of  S0%  of  the 
new  car  buyers.  This  effort,  in 
addition  to  Groucho  Marx’s 
“You  Bet  Your  Life”  TV  and 
radio  shows  and  advertising  in 
seven  national  magazines,  gave 
De  Soto  the  greatest  advertis¬ 
ing  penetration  it  has  ever  had 
for  any  May  in  its  history. 

“By  having  more  detailed 
control  over  the  progrram,  the 
factory  can  secure  more  advan¬ 
tageous  positions  and  times  in 
all  advertising  media.  There  is 
also  a  big  savings  involved, 
since  discounts  become  available 
through  frequency  of  advertis¬ 
ing  buys.” 

Mr.  Wichert  said  that  dealers 
are  continuing  to  receive  local 
advertising  attention.  The  fac¬ 
tory-dealer  relationship  remains 
the  same,  with  field  personnel 
and  BBDO  agency  men  avail¬ 
able  to  help  with  individual  ad 
problems  and  promotions. 

He  added  that  the  factory 
recently  instituted  a  mat  serv¬ 
ice  which  dealers  can  use  to 
order  material  for  their  locally 
prepared  ads.  “By  teaming  up 
with  the  factory,”  Mr.  Wichert 
said,  “dealers  achieve  the  greater 
sales  penetration  and  thus  tell 
the  De  Soto  story  to  more  and 
more  prospects. 

“Since  the  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program  is  now  discon¬ 
tinued,  all  checks  for  funds  re¬ 
maining  in  the  dealer  co-op 
accounts  should  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  De  Soto  dealers.  Final 
statements  were  sent  July  1.” 


New  ‘Rep’  Service 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Arthur  J.  Harger  Represent¬ 
atives  has  added  a  media  di¬ 
vision  to  serve  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio  stations 
in  Michigan.  Thomas  E.  Ras- 
musson  heads  the  division. 


Leather  Group, 
Issues  Fall 
Shoe  Section 

“Fall  Shoe  Fashions  Afoot,* 
— an  eight-page  tabloid  sectioi 
designed  for  use  by  newspapor 
advertising  departments  as  a 
basis  around  which  to  build 
local  shoe  and  accessory  se^  i 
tions — was  sent  this  week  to 
the  advertising  department  of 
every  daily  in  the  country. 

The  section  is  similar  in  for¬ 
mat  and  contents  —  although 
considerably  expanded — to  one  : 
used  successfully  by  more  than  ■ 
430  dailies  during  the  Spring 
selling  season.  Issued  experi¬ 
mentally  last  February  by  , 
Leather  Industries  of  America, 
the  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
section  by  both  newspapers  and 
retailers  was  demonstrated  by  ' 
large  amounts  of  additional  i 
shoe  advertising  linage. 

The  Fall  section  includes  a 
specially  designed  cover — avail¬ 
able  in  tab  or  full  size  mats— 
27  pictures,  ranging  from  one 
to  three  columns,  available  as  ; 
mats  or  glossies.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  fashion  coverage  of  the 
fall  shoe  picture  for  women, 
children  and  men  is  presented 
in  32  separate  stories. 

Typical  response  to  the 
Spring  section  came  from  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  which  i 
published  a  12-page  full-sized 
section,  using  the  Leather  In¬ 
dustries  supplement  as  a  basis. 
The  advertising  manager  of 
the  paper  pointed  out  that  the 
shoe  sections  “provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  semi-annual  promotion, 
not  only  for  newspapers,  but 
they  have  also  proved  highly 
profitable  for  our  shoe  mer¬ 
chants.” 

Copies  of  the  shoe  supple¬ 
ment  have  also  been  sent  to 
women’s  editors  of  all  dailies, 
either  for  use  in  connection 
with  local  sections,  as  part  of 
fall  fashion  supplements,  or  to 
provide  copy  for  shoe  fashion 
stories  during  the  fall  season. 

The  cover  of  the  supplement 
has  been  designed  for  use  also 
as  a  counter  or  window  card  by 
participating  retailers.  It  has 
been  so  designed  that  papers 
with  ROP  color  can  print  it  i# 
two  colors,  if  they  wish. 

• 

Soil,  Water  Edition 

The  Denton  (Tex.)  Recordr 
Chronicle  issued  its  fourth  an¬ 
nual  soil  and  water  conserve 
tion  edition  July  3.  The  24-p8|l  j 
edition  contained  more  than 
2,600  inches  of  ad  matter. 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

,  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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"Ads  like  this, 

mode  with  swipes, 

raise  our  advertiser's  sights. 


ing  t 
place 
of  J( 


“Do  you  need  a  nun  to  get  half-a-million  lines  of  extra  adver¬ 
tising,  per  year  from  your  clients?  Here’s  how  we  did  it  armed 
with  nothing  more  lethal  than  a  camera,  a  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Graver  and  a  talent  for  polite  larceny.  .  .  . 

“Back  in  ’52.  we  bought  occasional  Scan-A-Gravings  and  the 
advertiser  stood  the  cost.  Result  was.  if  the\  didn’t  have  a  mat 
they  often  ran  an  all  type  ad  (usually  small)  or  none  at  all. 
Now,  with  our  own,  economical  Scan-A-Graver,  we  supply 
engravings  free— and  l(K)k  what’s  happened: 

“An  appliance  dealer  who  used  only  500  inches  of  spatv  in 
1952  is  using  over  5,220  inches  now. 

“A  general  store  bought  3,668  inches  last  year  instead  of  the 
250  inches  he  used  in  1952. 

“Local  retail  lineage  has  risen  from  1, .532.247  lines  in  ’52  to 
2.108,000  and  it’s  still  climbing.  (We  carried  more  lineage  than 
any  other  wt't'kly  in  the  state  in  1955) . 

“We  prefer  to  use  photos  in  our  ads.  Photos  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  files,  or  taken  specifically  for  the  job.  But  if  we  can’t  get 
photos,  we  use  swipes  —  swipes  from  manufacturers’  national 
advertising,  catalogs,  direct  mail  and  displays.  We  do  a  third 
of  our  ad  illustrations  this  way. 

“F'or  instance:  a  local  dealer  wanted  an  ad  on  a  new  model 
washer.  No  mats,  no  photos,  no  catalogs  and  no  time  to  take  a 
picture.  We  dug  up  a  full  color  ad  reprint  featuring  the  washer 
in  (piestion.  We  copied  and  retouched  it,  and  laid  it  out.  The 
advertiser  liked  it  so  well  he  ran  it  full  page  — twice! 

“Right  now  were  producing  an  average  of  126  column 
inches  of  ad  cuts  for  every  issue  — from  jihotos,  swipes,  draw¬ 
ings,  anything.  The  Scan-A-Graver’s  flexibility  has  helped  us 
turn  little  ad\  ertisers  into  big  ones.’’ 


•  Effective  photo-advertising  and  photo-journalism,  made  possible  by  Scon- 
A-Graver's  convenient,  economical  “Hi-R"  reproduction,  can  help  boost 
your  ad  lineage  and  circulation,  too.  For  more  examples,  write  for  free 
sample  copy  of  "Photo-Advertising"— the  service  that  reports  new  and 
successful  advertising  ideas.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jama'ca,  New  York,  Dept.  100-SSA. 


“WHAT  WE  CAN’T  SHOOT... WE  SWIPE!” 


By  Ken  Forbes,  Advertising  Mgr. 
RIVERHEAD  (N.Y.)  NEWS-REVIEW 


GRAPHIC 
eQUIPMBNT,  INC 


OistricI  Offices;  Walpole,  Mats.;  Atlanta,  Go.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Onl. 
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Ul-in-One  Newsmen  Plan 
'at.  Edition 

For  Weekend  An  Illinois  newspape 


Chicago 

An  Illinois  newspapermen’s 
seminar  “for  and  by  newspa¬ 
permen”  on  highway  traffic 
safety  has  been  set  for  Jan. 
9-11,  19.58,  at  Peoria,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Basil  L.  Wal¬ 
ters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers. 

Preliminary  to  the  Peoria 
meeting,  Mr.  Walters,  with  the 
cooperation  of  James  E.  Bulger, 
vicepresident  of  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club,  has  arranged  for 
regional  group  meetings 
throughout  the  state  among  Il¬ 
linois  editors  and  publishers. 

As  a  result,  a  theme  has  been 
adopted  for  the  Peoria  seminar: 


Peoria,  Ill.  permen”  on  high 
On  Saturday  morning,  July  safety  has  been  s 
4,  Journal  Star  subscribers  1958,  at  Peor 

got  their  first  look  at  the  JS’  chairmanship  of  B 
Ing  new  package” — morning  executive  ec 

ind  evening  editions  combined  KniRht  Newspaper: 
ind  expanded  for  week-end  Preliminary  to 
mding.  meeting,  Mr.  Walti 

Aiming  to  overcome  the  cooperation  of  Jam 
dicap  of  the  “light”  Sat-  vicepresident  of 
irday  paper  the  new  package  Motor  Club,  has  i 
umbines  features  and  comics  regional  g  r  o  u  j 
from  both  morning  and  evening  throughout  the  sta 
editions.  Sports  coverage  is  linois  editors  and 
larger,  also.  As  a  result,  a  th 

The  8-page  TV  tabloid  has  adopted  for  the  Pec 

been  doubled  in  size,  re-named - 

•The  Weekender”  and  brighten¬ 
ed  with  a  full-color  cover.  Both 
editorial  matter  and  ads  in  the 
16-page  tab  section  show  varied 
eolor  treatment.  “The  Week¬ 
ender”  has  added  book  reviews, 
local  travel  and  community  ^ 

events  listings  and  outdoor  liv- 
ing  featui'es  to  its  regular  TV 
and  movie  coverage. 

According  to  Max  Bosler,  ex- 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Journal 
Star,  this  combined  Saturday 
paper  and  enlarged  “W’eekend- 
er”  section  will  be  a  regular  i 
pnblishing  policy. 

iS  • 

^  5  Jobs  Offered 

For  Every  J-Grad  j 

Madison,  Wis. 

Job  offers  outnumbered  1957 
journalism  graduates  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  by 
more  than  five  to  one,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Lester  L.  Hawkes, 
placement  director  of  the  School  ^ 

of  Journalism. 

“There  were  more  jobs  for 
journalism  graduates  to  choose 
from  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,”  Mr.  Hawkes  said.  “Be- 
tween  September  and  January, 
our  office  listed  312  job  open-  f 

About  half  of  the  jobs  were 
offered  by  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  rest  were  in  /A 

public  relations,  radio,  TV, 
teaching,  science  writing,  in¬ 
dustrial  publications  and  ad- 
vertising.  <^11  If 

Salaries  of  students  placed 
this  year  ranged  from  $290  to  ,  ,  ,  , 

?500  per  month,  Mr.  Hawkes  *  - 

“The  pp  in  starting  pay 
.  wtween  jobs  in  journalism  and 
jobs  in  fields  offering  the  high¬ 
est  starting  pay  is  narrowing,” 

*1  L„  _ 
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“Basic  Causes  of  Traffic  Acci¬ 
dent.”  The  first  four  regional 
meeting  attracted  118  editors 
and  publishers,  who  believe  that 
basic  causes  of  traffic  accidents 
can  be  determined  from  a  study 
of  public  records,  and  that  “in 
our  newspapers  we  can  pinpoint 
the  responsibility  for  most  ac¬ 
cidents  in  certain  categories.” 

Serving  on  the  sponsoring 
committee  are  William  M.  Hart, 
Aurora  Beacon-News;  Edward 
Lindsay,  Decatur  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view;  Henry  P.  Slane,  Peoria 
Journal  Star;  Martin  Gagie, 
Danville  Commercial  News; 
Robert  Greenway,  D  e  Kalb 
Chronicle;  Donald  Breed,  Free¬ 
port  Journal  -  Standard;  Don 
Pauschert,  Pana  News-Palla¬ 
dium;  and  Fred  Fulle,  Des 
Plaines  Suburban  Times. 


BUP  Opens  New  Head 
Office  in  Montreal 

Montreal 
The  British  United  Press  Ltd., 
affiliate  in  Canada  and  several 
Commonwealth  countries  of  the 
United  Press,  has  moved  into  its 
new  four-story,  air-conditioned 
head  office  building  at  585  Uni¬ 
versity  Street  here. 

The  BUP  occupies  the  fourth 
floor.  There  is  a  spacious  news 
room  from  which  a  staff  of  40 
supervises  services  for  50  news¬ 
paper  clients  and  100  radio-TV 
clients  and  main  business  offices 
for  Canada  as  well  as  offices 
for  United  Press  Features, 
United  Press  Pictures  and  UP- 
Fox  Movietone. 

The  BUP  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Canada  since  1922,  and 
maintains  12  bureaus  across  the 
country. 


makes 


SPRINGFIELD 

(Illinois’  Capital) 

A  TOP  TEST 


Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Civil  Service 
give  the  Springfield  Market  a  balanced 
economy  —  ideal  for  market  tests. 

No  hoom-or-bust  fluctmtions  ...  no 
top-heavy  concentration  of  any  one  buyer 
group  to  distort  market  test  results. 

To  test  and  prove  the  sales  potential  of  your 
product,  advertise  in  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register.  100^  coverage  in 
Sangamon  County  ( Springfield )  and  60.8% 
in  the  entire  11 -county  market! 


HUtnotH  ^tatT  Slountal  anh  Upgiatfr 


"The  Ring  of  Truth” 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Nowtpopert  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  - 
Northern  Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  ond  Son  Diego, 
Culifornia  .  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
Olid  the  COPLEY  Newt  Seivice. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


BOOKS  L\  KEVIEW 


‘^Best  Sport  Stories) 
13th  Marsh -Ehre  Book 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


BEST  SPORTS  STORIES  1957.  With 
the  Year’s  Best  Sports  Photoprraphs. 
l^ited  by  Irving  T.  Marsh  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Ehre.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  Inc.  336  pp.  $3.95. 


Ask  any  baseball  fan.  Before 
last  October,  that  is:  “A  World 
Series  game  in  which  the  loser 
got  nary  a  man  on  first?  It 
would  be  a  million-to-one  shot. 
It  couldn’t  happen  in  a  month 
of  Sundays.” 

But  Don  Larsen  pitched  that 
very  kind  of  game  for  the 
Yankees  last  Fall.  He  set  it  in 
the  record  for  the  first  time  in 
baseball  history.  Toward  the 
end,  even  the  Dodger  fans, 
w  hose  losing  hearts  were  bleed¬ 
ing,  began  pulling  for  Yankee 
Larsen  to  come  through  with 
his  feat.  If  their  Bums  couldn’t 
win,  they  wanted  to  say  they’d 
been  there  at  a  baseball  First. 

Hell  Froze  Over 

It  was  that  extraordinary.  So 
Shirley  Povich  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Post-Times-Herald 
wrote  his  lead  this  way: 

“The  million-to-one  shot  came 
in.  Hell  froze  over.  A  month  of 
Sundays  hit  the  calendar.  Don 
Larsen  today  pitched  a  no-hit, 
no-run,  no-man-reach-first  game 
in  a  World  Series. 

“On  the  mound  at  Yankee 
Stadium,  the  same  guy  who  w'as 
knocked  out  in  two  innings  by 
the  Dodgers  on  Friday,  came  up 
today  w'ith  one  for  the  record 
books,  posting  it  there  in  solo 
grandeur  as  the  only  Perfect 
Game  in  World  Series  history.” 

Of  course  it  wasn’t  27-strike¬ 
out  pitching.  The  kind  of 
batters  any  pitcher  faces  in  a 
World  Series  could  hit  a  few 
of  them  if  the  balls  w'ere  shot 


at  the  catcher  from  an  electronic 
cannon.  Perfect  pitching  takes 
just  about  perfect  fielding.  And 
as  Povich  reports  that  game, 
his  vivid  writing  as  well  or¬ 
ganized  as  Larsen’s  pitching, 
the  Yankee  fielding  stands  out. 

Incredible  Feats 

In  the  second  inning,  Jackie 
Robinson  smacked  one  of  Lar¬ 
sen’s  pitches  so  hard  that  the 
Yankee  third  baseman  barely 
had  time  to  fling  a  hand  up¬ 
ward  at  it.  He  only  deflected  it. 
But  the  shortstop,  backing  him 
up,  grabbed  the  ball  on  a  first 
bounce  and  caught  Robinson  at 
first  by  half  a  step.  In  the  fifth, 
Mickey  Mantle  fled  far  back 
into  left  center  to  clutch  a  long 
drive,  backhand,  at  his  shoetop. 

It  was  one  of  those  almost 
incredible  bits  of  fielding  with¬ 
out  which  there  can  be  no 
“perfect  pitching”  from  the  box. 
Top  baseball,  which  often  seems 
spectacular  through  individual 
performance,  is  very  much  team 
play. 

This  Povich  story  was  judged 
“the  best  sports  news  story”  of 
1956  in  this  1957  Marsh  and 
Ehre  edition  of  “Best  Sports 
Stories.”  The  story  not  only 
catches  the  drama  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  baseball  and  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  admiration  of  a  64,000- 
fan  crowd;  it  also  analyzes  the 
game,  spotlighting  its  turning 
points.  Povich’s  style  is  simple, 
clear,  and  vivid. 

A  couple  of  his  paragraphs 
are  typical: 

“It  was  not  Larsen  jumping 
for  joy.  It  was  the  more  demon¬ 
strative  Berra.  His  battery-mate 
leaped  full  tilt  at  the  big  guy. 
In  self  defense,  Larsen  caught 


Berra  in  mid-air  as  one  would  straight  ahead,  almost  unseeing, 
catch  a  frolicking  child,  and  because  there  was  a  mist  before 
that’s  how  they  made  their  way  his  eyes  and  memories  he  could 
toward  the  Yankee  bench,  Lar-  not  erase, 
sen  carrying  Berra.”  “.  •  •  But  it  was  more  that 

Another  analyzes  Larsen’s  the  game  and  the  Series  that 
pitching:  went  with  it,  more  than  being 

“He  did  it  with  a  tremendous  KO’d  by  the  Yankees  twice 
assortment  of  pitches  that  within  a  week  and  five  times  it 
seemed  to  have  five  forward  a  career.  It  was  so  much  more 
speeds,  including  a  slow  one  than  the  conviction  that  he  had 
that  ought  to  have  been  good  stuff  and  threw  hard  and 
equipped  with  back-up  lights.”  courageously.  It  was  a  mat 

Stands  on  Fundamentals 

than  he  was  on  the  field  bv 
Sports  writing  is  fundamen-  forces  beyond  his  control.  It 
tally  another  reporting  job.  It  ^^s  a  giant  of  a  man,  who 
has  special  problems  and  differ-  needed  the  comforting  of  a 
ent  emphases.  But  for  all  the  child.” 

glamor  of  a  clacking  pressbox.  Also  this  book  reproduces  30 
of  by-line  experts  and  writers  all  remarkable,  sports-newi 
graduated  into  big-time  fiction,  photos  of  1956.  The  two  wiruiers 
sports  reporting  stands  squarely  are  a  splendid  shot  by  Charles  = 
upon  newsgathering  fundamen-  Hoff,  New  York  Daily  Newt,  ! 
tals:  a  knowledge  of  the  field,  of  a  high  jumper  in  the  last 
accurate,  detailed  coverage,  and  remnant  of  effort  getting  over 
sound  critical  judgment.  A  the  bar  at  6  feet,  9  inches;  the  1 
pressbox  is  not  a  cheering  sec-  other  is  by  Howard  Swift,  Du  i 
tion;  it  is  a  workroom.  Its  Moines  Register,  It  catches  the  I 
workers  keep  cool,  attentive,  and  entire  gamut  of  a  football  play;  ■ 
discerning.  tackling,  blocking,  spilled  inter- 

A  lot  of  that  is  demonstrated  ference,  and  the  tumbled  ball 
ip  this  Marsh-Ehre  collection :  carrier.  And  you’ll  find  it  pretty  i 
excellent  writing,  drama  re-  hard  to  decide  why  the  other  28  1 
captured,  readers  taken  to  the  pictures  are  less  prizeworthy.  1 
scene — about  baseball,  boxing, 

football,  racing,  golf,  basket-  Ad  Director  Discussed 

ball,  swimming,  yachting,  ten-  .  n,  ‘Giiidehonk’  I 
nis,  hunting  and  fishing.  in  j-^iew  lyUiaeDOOK  ] 

Milt  Gross  s  New  York  Poet  DIRECTING”  by  Nathmid  j 

story  of  Newk  Newcombe  S  Pousette-Dart,  published  for  the  Art  < 
“long  ride  home,”  weeping,  after  Pit^tors  Club  of  New  York  by  Hut- 
,  “  ,  ,,  ,  ,  .  ;  ‘"KS  House.  240  pages,  419  illustnr 

he  was  shelled  out  of  the  box  in  tions,  $i6.oo. 

the  final  World  Series  game  last  ■  — "  - 

Fall,  was  judged  the  best  news- 
feature  sports  story  of  1956. 


The  importance  of  the  Art 
Director  in  all  fields  of  visual 
A  fan  may  wonder  about  a  communication  and  selling  is  ' 
professional  athlete.  Is  he  just  studied,  analyzed,  and  ex-  I 
a  highly  competent  workman  plained  in  this  “guidebook”  of 
who  does  the  best  job  he  can  at  the  profession.  And,  as  might 
the  moment,  and  then  “fell  with  well  be  expected,  it  is  gener- 
it — there’ll  be  another  day?”  Or  ously  studded  with  illustrative 
is  he  like  other  highly  competent  examples  of  the  Art  Director’s 
performers — a  sensitive  complex  part  in  the  creative  process.  The 
of  skill,  stamina,  and  a  terrific  result  of  the  thinking  and 
zeal  to  give  everything  expected  planning  of  70  acknowledged 
of  him,  a  guy  who  cares  authorities  in  the  fields  of  art, 
tremendously?  advertising  and  publishing,  it 

Milt  Gross  rode  home  with  deals  comprehensively  with 
Don  Newcombe,  the  long  35  every  phase  of  the  AD’s  job- 
miles  from  Ebbets  Field  to  and  his  place  in  whole  picture 
Newk’s  home  in  Colonia,  N.  J.  of  communications. 

It’s  hard  to  write  about  the  Separate  chapters  deal  with 
corrosive  disappointment  of  a  are  directing  for  all  media- 
loser,  making  it  truthfully  newspapers,  mag^azines,  busi- 
moving  and  revealing  without  ness  papers,  tv,  films.  His 
sentimentality.  Gross  did  it.  duties  and  problems  with 
Partly  he  did  it  this  way:  agency,  advertiser,  retailer,  and 

“He  drove  his  Ford  station  publication,  are  all  explored  and 
wagon  with  his  right  hand  and  described,  and  with  plenty  of 
with  his  left  he  held  a  handker-  illustrative  examples, 
chief  to  his  face.  Sometimes  he  If  you’re  in  any  way  con- 
put  it  to  his  mouth,  sometimes  cerned  with  the  graphic  aspwt* 
to  his  eyes  and  sometimes  he  of  advertising  or  publishing, 
dropped  it  on  the  .seat  between  you’ll  find  “Art  Directing”  * 
his  legs.  He  balled  it  into  his  rewarding  record  of  the  vital 
fist  or  he  rolled  it  between  his  visual  aspect  of  the  field, 
fingers  and  always  he  stared  — George  Wn-T 
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A  SENIOR  AIR  FRANCE  CAPTAIN 

The  man's  been  around— the  loorld^s  airways 

Name  your  country— the  chances  are 
Captain  Lafannechere  has  landed  there. 

In  his  29  years  as  a  civil  pilot  he  has  flown 
the  routes  of  Air  France  throughout 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  process, 
he  has  chalked  up  more  than  18,000  hours 
aloft.  Currently  he  flies  Super  “G” 

Constellations  on  Air  France's  North  Atlantic 
routes.  His  extensive  experience  and 
record  of  dependability  has  done  much 
to  write  the  Air  France  history  of  38  years 
of  service  to  the  peoples  of  73  countries. 


AIR  FRANCE 

THE  WORLD'S  URGEST  AIRLINE 
WITH  177,740  UNDUPLICATED  ROUTE  MILES 

TO  236  CITIES  IN  73  COUNTRIES 

• 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT,  OR  AIR  FRANCE  •  NEW  YORK 
ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MILWAUKEE 
PHILADELPHIA  •  PinSBURGH  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO 
VANCOUVER  •  HAVANA  •  PUERTO  RICO  •  FORT  DE  FRANCE 
POINTE  A  PITRE  •  PANAMA  •  CARACAS  •  BOGOTA 
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PROMOTION 


Got  a  Special  Problem  ? 
Comic  Artists  Can  Help 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

When  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Observer.  The  Observer  is  us- 
Province  moved  from  evening  ing  several  outdoor  painted  bul- 
to  morning  publication  several  It  tins.  Art  for  these  is  supplied 
weeks  ago,  it  faced  a  peculiar  by  the  syndicate  artists  the 


lished  which  will  exploit  such 
material  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  newspaper  industry,  much 
of  it  will  go  by  the  board, 
except  for  the  promotion  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  may  give  it. 

This  story,  as  the  brochure 
notes,  had  its  beginning  in  a 
tip  from  a  reader.  Why  didn’t 
the  reader  go  to  a  radio  broad¬ 
caster,  or  a  television  broad¬ 
caster,  or  a  magazine  with  his 
tip?  Obviously,  because  the 
reader  felt  that  his  daily  news¬ 
paper  would  go  to  bat  to  fight 


McCabe  to  Head 
Cheyenne  Firm 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Election  of  Fred  A.  McCabe 
of  Dallas,  supeiintendent  of  di¬ 
visions  of  United  Press,  as 
executive  vicepresident,  co-pub- 
li.sher  and  a  director  of  Chey¬ 
enne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
been  announced  by  Tracy  S. 
McCraken,  publisher. 

Mr.  McCabe’s  appointment 
becomes  effective  Sept.  1,  when 


promotional  problem.  It  had  to 
get  the  message  across  to  read¬ 
ers  that  it  was  going  to  reach 
them  at  a  new’  time  of  day. 

Part  of  the  solution,  the 
paper  figured,  lay  w’ith  the  pop¬ 
ular  cartoon  charactei’S  w’hose 
lives  its  readers  follow  daily 
in  its  columns. 

“We  asked  the  syndicate  people 
to  have  their  artists  help  give 
us  a  boost,”  w’rites  Managing 
Editor  William  Forst.  “'They 
all  came  through  nobly,  w’hich 
is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
cooperation  these  w’onderful  peo¬ 
ple  w’ill  give  you  when  you  call 
upon  them.  'This  is  one  of  the 
nicest  things  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  in  the  newspaper 
business.” 

What  the  syndicate  artists 
did  w’as  to  prepare  special  strips 
or  panels  in  wrhich  their  char¬ 
acters  noted  that  they  w’ere  now 
going  to  do  their  stuff  in  the 
new’  Morning  Province. 

The  paper  ran  these  in  big¬ 
ger  than  usual  size  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  paper  for 
several  days,  mainly  on  page 
one.  It  was  good  attention- 
commanding  promotion  of  the 
evening-to-morning  message.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  it  W’as  good  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  paper’s  comic  fea¬ 
tures. 

.\nother  example  of  good  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  a  paper’s  comic 
features  for  general  pi’omotion 


paper  carries. 

And  several  w’eeks  ago,  when 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
started  using  Herblock’s  editor¬ 
ial  cartoons,  it  published  a 
spread  of  almost  a  page  show’ing 
some  of  his  more  famous  car¬ 
toons,  providing  a  brief  bio- 
giaphical  sketch  of  him,  and 
quoting  tw’o  local  art  authorities 
on  the  quality  of  his  work. 

Story  of  a  Story 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
scores  heavily  this  week  with  a 
brochure  telling  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  story  that  won  it  this 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public 
service,  the  George  Thiem  story 
that  sent  the  State  Auditor  to 
jail  for  forgery,  fraud  and  em¬ 
bezzlement. 

It’s  a  handsomely  designed 
brochure,  but  the  story  it  tells 
w’ould  be  just  as  powerful  if  it 
were  merely  mimeographed.  The 
brochure  tells  it  simply  and 
well,  and  fittingly  gives  credit 
to  each  of  the  21  reporters,  re- 
w’ritemen,  desk  men  and  editors 
w’ho  had  a  hand  in  it. 

Promotion  Director  Arthur  C. 
\oungberg  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  this  rich  material  to  pro¬ 
mote.  Other  promotion  managers 
may  not  have  this  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  w’ork  with  every  year. 
But  the  newspaper  industry  has 
one  or  more  such  stories  to 
exploit  every  year.  And  until 


for  and  protect  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  This  is  a  priceless  public 
relations  asset  the  newspapers 
of  America  have.  Something 
should  be  done  to  protect  it  and 
cultivate  it. 

In  the  Bag 

Montreal  Gazette  tells  “one  of 
the  most  impressive  progress 
reports  since  the  invention  of 
the  w’heel”  fittingly  enough  w’ith 
a  W’heel.  As  you  spin  this  wheel 
the  figures  appear  w’hich  show’ 
you  how  w’ell  the  Gazette  has 
done  in  the  past  five  years  in 
total,  retail,  automotive,  finan¬ 
cial  and  classified  advertising. 
You  get  the  1951  linage,  the 
1956  linage,  the  linage  gain, 
the  percentage  gain,  and  the 
1956  position.  Good. 

Dan  Stern,  public  relations 
director  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News,  is  up  to  his 
tricks  again.  He’s  out  with  a 
folder,  well  timed  for  the  hot 
weather,  asking,  “Corked?”  And 
carrying  with  it,  of  course,  a 
cork.  What  corks  him,  naturally 
is  that  it’s  hard  to  keep  up 
with  his  market’s  gains.  Figures 
in  the  folder  show  why.  An 
attention-getter. 

Nashville  Tennessean  out  with 
a  public  service  promotion  in 
the  shape  of  a  46-page  “Direc¬ 
tory  of  Churches”  of  Nashville 
and  Davidson  counties.  Prepara¬ 
tion  was  by  James  W.  Carty, 
religious  news  editor,  in  co- 


Tracy  McCraken  will  become 
chairman  of  the  board;  his  son, 
Robert  McCraken,  president, 
and  Warren  Hoefer  moves  up 
from  business  manager  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

On  Jan.  1,  0.  B.  Koerfer  will 
retire  as  general  manager  but 
will  remain  a  vice-president 
and  director. 

Cbeyenne  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lishes  the  afternoon  Wi/ominir 
State  Tribune,  the  morning 
Wyoming  Eagle  and  the  weekly 
Wyoming  Stockman  Farmer, 
and  also  owns  and  operates 
radio  and  television  stations  at 
Cheyenne  and  Scott-sbluff,  Neb. 

Mr.  McCabe,  45,  has  been 
United  Press  superintendent  of 
divisions  since  July,  1955,  and 
its  Southwestern  Division  man¬ 
ager  since  November,  1946, 
holding  both  posts  in  a  dual 
capacity.  He  joined  the  UP 
staff  in  1936. 

*  *  * 

Appointment  of  Edward  L. 
Brant  as  Southwestern  Division 
Manager  of  UP  was  announced 
by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  UP. 

Mr.  Brant  has  been  Central 
Division  business  manager, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
He  joined  UP  as  a  telegrapher 
in  Chicago  in  1928  and  wa? 
transferred  to  the  news  staff 
in  1934. 


comes  from  the  C/iarfofte  (N.C.)  some  central  agency  is  estab- 


operation  with  the  local  church 
association.  Commendable  public 
service. 

• 

City  Desks  Open  Up 
Four  Hours  Earlier 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Robert  L.  Brooks  has  been 
appointed  night  city  editor  to 
work  with  City  Editor  William 
G.  Womble  to  expand  the  news 
coverage  of  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 

City  news  desks,  which  have 
begun  functioning  at  2  p.m.  for 
a  number  of  years,  now  open 
at  10  a.m.  under  the  new  sys- 


Columnists'  Work 
Effects  Law  Change 

Harrisbi'BG,  Pa- 

Gov.  George  M.  Leader  ha? 
signed  a  law  to  protect  the 
“rights”  of  defendants  in  sup¬ 
port  cases.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
columnists  Earl  and  Ann  Shelby 
campaigned  for  the  law  change. 

The  governor  said  the  new 
law’  is  “a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  effectiveness  of  a 
free  press  at  work  in  a  free 
society.” 

The  Shelbys,  man  -  and  -  w  ife 
column  team,  uncovered,  Gov. 
Leader  said,  what  “seemed  to  be 


bcm.  ^  denial  of  due  process  in  sonie 

Mr.  Brooks  joined  the  staff  of  the  cases  coming  before  the 
ill  1946  from  the  .Shelby  Jtaily  Domestic  Relations  Division  of 
Star.  the  Municipal  Court.” 
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FOR  AN  ADDED  VACATION  THRILL  I  i  K  i  I  ^  III 

see  America  the  DUUNIIrUL 


VISIT  THE  ANACONDA  COMPANY'S  REDUCTION  WORKS  AT 
ANACONDA,  MONTANA  -  WHERE  MODERN  METALLURGICAL 
MAGIC  TRANSFORMS  MILLIONS  OF  TONS  OF  ORE  INTO 
MANY  USEFUL  METALS  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Within  an  easy  drive  of  Yellowstone  Park’s  scenic  splendors  is 
another  spectacular  facet  of  America’s  rich  heritage.  It’s  the  famous 
Anaconda  Reduction  Works  at  Anaconda,  Montana,  26  miles  northwest 
of  Butte.  Include  a  visit  to  Anaconda  in  your  plans  if  you’re  heading  out 
Yellowstone  way.  A  contrast  to  majestic  waterfalls  and  panhandling 
bears,  what  you’ll  see  at  Anaconda  will  join  them  as  memorable  high¬ 
lights  of  your  trip. 


The 

AnacondA 

Company 


Th»  Ammriean  Bratt  Company 
Anaconda  Wirn  A  Cabin  Company 
Andns  Coppor  Mining  Compony 
Chiln  Coppor  Company 
Grnnnn  Cananna  Coppor  Company 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 
Anaconda  Saint  Compony 
Intnrnational  Smniting  and 
Rnfining  Company 


You’ll  see  the  concentrators,  smelters,  electrolytic  reduction  plants,  that  Anaconda  Saint  Company 

have  made  the  Anaconda  Reduction  Works  one  of  the  foremost  operations  intnrnational  Smniting  and 

of  its  kind.  Towering  over  all  like  a  sentinel,  you’ll  see  the  famed  “Big  Rntining  Company 

Stack,’’  higher  than  the  Washington  Monument,  from  who.se  ba.se  —  by  a 
system  of  electrical  precipitation  —  many  tons  of  valuable  material  are 

reclaimed  from  furnace  gases.  You’ll  see  batteries  of  giant  rod  and  ball  mills,  able  to  grind  more  than  40,000 
tons  of  ore  to  sand-grain  fineness  in  a  day,  and  molten  copper  pouring  from  converters  and  ca.sting  furnaces. 
These,  and  other  facilities  you’ll  see  at  Anaconda  will,  in  a  typical  year,  contribute  to  America’s  economy 
'ome  260,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  160,000,000  pounds  of  zinc,  thou.sands  of  tons  of  manganese,  sulphuric 
acid,  superphosphate,  mixed  fertilizer  and  other  varied  products. 

The  Anaconda  Company  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  “come  .see  us’’  when  you’re  in  Montana,  at  Anaconda, 
•Ireat  Falls,  Butte,  or  at  the  Anaconda  Aluminum  Company  plant  at  Columbia  Falls.  At  many  of  the  Com- 
nany’s  facilities  you  may  take  expertly  guided  tours,  above  ground  and  below.  We're  sure  your  visit  will  give 
'Ou  a  new  pride  and  appreciation  of  your  America  the  Bountiful.  57272 -a 
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TRY  THE  DREAM  CAR  TO  DRIVE! 


Smoothness?  This  new  ’57  Buick  engine 
is  soft  as  running  your  palm  over  silk. 
Power?  It’s  crammed  with  the  stuff. 

Action?  Brother,  now  you’re  really  talk¬ 
ing  Buick  talk. 

Listen  —  we  could  tell  you  how  it  is  to 
boss  an  all-new  engine  harnessed  to  the 
most  instantly  responsive  Dynaflow*  yet 
—  and  in  a  car  all  dressed  up  in  bright 
new  beauty  that’s  the  latest  thing  in 


styling  in  the  finest  Buick  tradition. 

But  we  couldn’t  make  you  feel  it.  And 
until  you  feel  it,  you’ll  never  believe  it. 

So  let  us  show  you  around.  Ask  to  try  out 
a  gorgeous  new  Buick.  You’ll  find  it  the 
dream  car  of  the  year  to  drive. 

*New  Advanced  Variable  Pitch  Dynaflow  is  the  only 
Dynafloiv  Buick  builds  today.  It  is  standard  on 
Roadmaster,  Super  and  Century  —  optional  at  modest 
extra  cost  on  the  Special. 


The  most  completely  changed  Buick  in  History 

SEE  YOUR  AUTHORIZED  BUICK  DEALER 
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Editor  Hits 
At  Lawyers’ 
Timid  Policy 

Victoria, 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  press 
“to  disturb,  to  challenge,  to 
foment  a  little  yeast  now  and 
then  and  to  generally  make 
itself  a  useful  nuisance,”  Stuart 
Keate,  publisher  of  the  Victoria 
Times,  told  members  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  last 
week. 

“Law  is  rightly  regarded  as 
a  profession,”  Mr.  Keate  said. 
“Journalism  probably  never  will 
be.  It  is  the  raffish,  slightly 
declasse  air  of  journalism 
which  gives  it  its  peculiar  fas¬ 
cination. 

“We  go  about  our  ordinary, 
necessary  work  and  try  not  t ) 
press-agent  it  to  death  in  the 
hope  that  the  gullible  public 
will  not  regard  us  as  gods 
walking  the  earth.” 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Keate 
said,  there  has  been  evidence 
that  a  few  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  are  having  their  editorial 
policy  determined  by  lawyers. 

“Frankly,  I  think  this  is  a 
bad  thing,”  he  said.  “Most 
lawyers  are  conservative  by 
nature,  and  the  papers  whose 
,  policies  they  influence  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  overly  cautious  and 
bloodless  in  character. 

“Timidity  is  no  business  of 
the  press.” 

• 


laboot 
Of  Witch  Doctors 


WORLD' 
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Seiiutor  Eastland 
Sees  Press  Threat 

Washington 

Enactment  of  the  pending 
civil  rights  act  could  lead  to  im¬ 
pediments  to  freedom  of  the 
press  by  providing  non-jury 
trials  for  newsmen  who  decline 
to  divulge  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  touching  rights  violation. 
Senator  James  0.  Eastland  of 
Mississippi,  warned  this  week. 

Senator  Eastland  went  back 
to  Reconstruction  Era  proce¬ 
dures  to  find  the  new  threat  to 
the  press.  The  Compulsory  In¬ 
former  Act,  he  said,  “provides 
unlimited  damages  against  any¬ 
one  who  neglects  or  refuses  to 
•■eveal  information  relative  to 
any  interference  or  violation  of 
the  so-called  civil  rights  of 
others.” 

The  Mississippi  Senator  said 
the  law  still  is  on  the  books 
hut  hasn’t  been  enforced  be¬ 
cause  jury  trials  are  required 
and  prosecutors  have  considered 
't  futile  to  institute  actions 
under  such  a  statute. 


PRETTY  PAGE! 


From  time  to  time  E  &  P  will  draw  attention  to  newspaper  makeup 
that  is  exceptionally  attractive  or  pleasingly  distinctive.  Here,  as  No.  I 
selection,  is  the  split-page  (Women's  World)  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph,  Tuesday,  July  9. 


Japan-Korea 
Editor  Named 

Sid  White  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  International 
News  Service  for  Japan-Korea 
this  week  in  an  announcement 
by  Barry  Faris,  INS  editor-in- 
chief. 

Mr.  Faris  is  visiting  Japan 
in  the  course  of  a  global  trip 
to  study  conditions  in  Asia  and 
Europe. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Mr. 
White  will  serve  directly  under 
INS  Far  Eastern  director 
.Marvin  L.  Stone  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  White,  a  native  of 
Detroit,  Mich,  and  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan 
where  he  specialized  in  Far 
Eastern  studies,  has  been  with 


INS  in  Asia  for  more  than  five 
years.  He  was  manager  of  the 
INS  bureau  in  Seoul  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Korean 
war. 

While  in  Tokyo,  Mr.  Faris 
obtained  an  exclusive  inteiwiew 
with  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke 
Nishi. 


Half  Ton  of  ISames 

Roanoke,  Va. 

The  Times-World  Corpora¬ 
tion  used  approximately  a  half 
ton  of  lead  setting  names  on 
slugs  for  the  thousands  of  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  industrial  exhibit 
held  in  connection  with  Ro¬ 
anoke’s  Diamond  Jubilee  cele¬ 
bration.  The  newspaper  -  TV 
booth  was  adjudged  the  most 
popular. 
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20-Year  Writer 
Visits  the  Office 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Margie  Boswell,  com¬ 
pleting  20  years  as  a  local 
columnist  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Press,  marked  the  occasion  by 
visiting  the  office — her  first 
visit  since  she  joined  the  staff. 

Mrs.  Boswell,  spry  and  witty 
at  82,  writes  “Little  Lines.” 
They  are  a  collection  of  epi¬ 
grams  that  appear  daily  on  the 
“opposite  editorial”  page. 

Before  turning  to  journalism, 
she  raised  a  family  and 
launched  a  tiny  business  that 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  South¬ 
west’s  largest  dairies. 

She  still  gets  up  at  4  a.m. 
every  day,  but  now  it’s  to  type 
her  column. 

Mrs.  Boswell’s  anniversary 
visit  was  her  second  trip  to  the 
Press.  The  first  was  in  1937, 
when  she  showed  Don  Weaver, 
then  editor,  samples  of  her 
work.  A  few  days  later  she  was 
hired. 

• 

Election  Frauds 

Story  Wins  Prize 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

A  reporter  who  uncovered 
election  frauds  won  Sigma  Delta 
Chi’s  $100  prize  for  the  best 
news  story  of  1956  here. 

The  story  by  Carl  Freund  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press  led  to 
a  grand  jury  investigation  and 
conviction  of  the  election  judge. 

Other  winners:  Feature  story 

—  Elston  Brooks,  Star-Tele- 
fjram;  Sports  story  —  Blackie 
Sherrod,  Press;  News  picture  — 
Gene  Gordon,  Press;  Editorial 

—  W.  L.  Redus,  Star-Telegram. 


On-Job  Training 

Erie,  Pa. 

Two  students  from  Mercy- 
hurst  College  are  getting  on- 
the-job  training  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Erie  Daily  Times 
and  Erie  Morning  News.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Becker  has  joined  the 
society  section  of  the  News  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schnatter  is  in 
the  news  department  of  the 
Times. 

• 

Grants  to  Students 

Philadelphia 
Grants-in-aid  have  been 
awarded  to  16  newspaperboys 
serving  the  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin.  The  winners  are 
all  in  the  9th,  10th  and  11th 
grades.  Each  of  the  boys  will 
have  $250  held  in  trust  until  he 
completes  his  high  school  edu¬ 
cation. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

J.  W.  Cohn,  Fairchild  associate 
European  news  director,  head¬ 
quarters  London,  wiU  be  in  Len¬ 
ingrad  on  Monday,  July  22,  to 
cover  the  week-long  fur  auctions 
there  for  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 
He  will  then  spend  three  weeks 
touring  Moscow,  Ivanova,  Tash¬ 
kent  and  Warsaw’,  reporting  on 
textile  manufacturing  conditions 
from  those  areas. 


Carol  Silverberg,  circulation 
promotion  manager  for  Fairchild 
Publications,  has  for  the  second 
year  been  asked  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Circulation 
Roundtable  by  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications. 


Two  new  members  of  Fairchild 
Washington,  D.  C.,  bureau  are 
Charles  Wendel,  who  covers  the 
Defense  Department ;  and  Pa¬ 
tricia  L.  McDermott,  assigned  to 
rewrite  and  general  reporting. 


The  30th  annual  Fairchild’s 
Financial  Manual  covering  mer¬ 
chandising  and  textile-apparel 
industries,  scheduled  for  late 
July  pubUcation,  has  new  cross¬ 
indexes  of  store  names  and 
owners,  brand  names  and  manu¬ 
facturers. 


Henry  Zwirner,  midwest  direc¬ 
tor,  Fairchild  Publications,  was  in 
Dallas  last  week  assisting  the 
Dallas  bureau  in  making  the 
rounds  of  the  Southwest  Furni¬ 
ture  Market  for  Home  Fi’RMSh- 
iNCs  Daily. 


Walter  D.  Kelly,  an  assistant 
manager  of  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment,  has  just  celebrated  45 
years  with  Fairchild  Publications. 
He  is  one  of  20  Fairchild  em¬ 
ployes  with  45  or  more  years  of 
service  with  the  company. 

Annette  Culler,  Fairchild  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  covering  retail  de¬ 
velopments,  fashions,  and  other 
stories,  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  of  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


While  on  a  visit  to  New  York 
last  week,  John  Van  der  Feyst,  on 
news  staff  of  Montreal  bureau, 
spent  some  time  touring  Fairchild 
publishing  headquarters.  He  was 
at  one  time  Fairchild  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Brussels. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  nth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket 
News,  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Elec¬ 
tronic  News,  Home  Furnishings 
Daily,  Directories,  Men's  Wear,  Foot¬ 
wear  News,  Books. 


Reporter  Breaks  Story 
Of  State-City  Fight 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Joseph  Schrantz,  who  was 
employed  by  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  last  February 
to  live  here  and  report  area 
news,  after  he  had  obtained  a 
journalism  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame,  broke 
with  streamer  headlines  a  story 
of  a  curb-painting  battle  be¬ 
tween  city  and  state  officials. 

State  highway  officials  paint¬ 
ed  yellow  curbs  near  intersec¬ 
tions,  making  parking  illegal  at 
points  where  the  city  of 
Goshen  had  parking  meters. 
The  city  promptly  had  gray 
paint  applied  to  the  yellow 
curbs. 

Mr.  Schrantz  broke  the  story 
despite  warnings  by  the  mayor 
not  to  do  so. 

*  ♦  * 

John  P.  Sparrow,  Wildwood 
(N.J.)  Leader  staff  member 
four  years — succeeds  Henry  C. 
Lapidus  as  editor.  Mr.  Sparrow 
was  formerly  a  bureau  staff 
member  of  the  Daily  Press,  Inc., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Kamey,  formerly  with 
New  York  J oumal- American  — 
to  assistant  eastern  publicity 
manager,  Univer.sal-Internation- 
al  Pictures. 

He.  ip. 

Fred  L.  Shaner,  formerly  on 
advertising  staff,  Bridgeport 

(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  newspa¬ 

pers — vicepresident  and  publica¬ 
tions  director,  Haire  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dick  Tyler,  June  graduate 
of  San  Jose  State  College  —  to 
editorial  staff  of  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News,  replacing  JiM 
ZiN,  resigned  to  enter  private 
business. 

H:  Up 

J.  T.  Bowling — from  Borger 
(Tex.)  News-Herald  circulation 
staff  to  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Baytown  (Tex.) 
Sim. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  Kiser  —  leaving  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News  for  the  spoi’ts 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

HP  HP  ip 

John  Seaver,  June  graduate 
of  th^  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Journalism — 
to  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
staff.  Jim  Batten,  June  gradu¬ 
ate,  Davidson  College  —  to  news 
staff  of  the  Observer. 


E.  D.  Lewis,  co-owner  of  the 
Cleveland  Times  at  Shelby  — 
to  executive  editor  of  Southern 
Textile  News,  trade  paper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

HP  HP  HP 

Charles  M.  Johnson,  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina’s  School  of 
Journalism  —  to  the  staff  of  the 
Lenoir  (N.C.)  News-Topic. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ken  McCormick,  editor  of 
the  Stanton  (Neb.)  Register — 
president  of  the  Northeast  Ne¬ 
braska  District  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

HP  HP  HP 

Stu  Auerbach,  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  correspondent  for  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
for  four  years — to  the  Eagle’s 
county  staff. 


Joins  Kaiitler  Staff 

Edward  Wetter,  executive 
secretary  for  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Research  and  En¬ 
gineering  Office  of  the  Defense 
Department,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  New  York  staff  of 
Allen  Kander  &  Company, 
negotiators  for  the  purchase 

and  sale  of  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  properties.  Mr. 
Wetter  has  been  in  government 
service  at  the  Pentagon  for  16 
years. 

«  »  * 

Maurice  Van  Kirk,  former 

editor  of  the  Chadron  (Neb.) 
Record — to  the  Scottsbluff 
(Neb.)  Daily  Star-Herald. 

*  if  ^ 

George  Dobry,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Paul  (Neb.) 
Phonograph — to  United  States 
Information  Agency  in  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands. 


Newsday 

Cuff  by  seluins 

^JOVNEO  Newsday  19^ 
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mentioi 

Richard  H.  Hoenig,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staff  at  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  transferring  to  New 
York  for  assignment  to  the 
AP’s  business  beat. 

m  *  * 

Louis  S.  Edman,  columnist, 
Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot — to 
publicity  manager,  ophthlamic 
division,  American  Optical  Co., 
Southbridge,  Mass. 

«  «  « 

Mary  Deyo,  central  Illinois 
correspondent  for  E&P — re¬ 
ceived  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Bradley  University,  Peo¬ 
ria. 

«  «  * 

Robert  D.  G.  Lewis,  former 
reporter  on  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Register-Mail — to  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  4c 

E.  M.  CONLON,  with  the  Clin¬ 
ton  (Iowa)  Herald  display  de¬ 
partment  for  21  years — pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising 
manager.  H.  J.  Wildman — to 
promotion  manager  of  the  Her¬ 
ald. 

4c  4c  4c 


Adon  Taft  Receives 
Supple  Award 

Miami,  Fla. 

Adon  C.  Taft,  religion  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  won  the 
James  0.  Supple  Award  for 
outstanding  religious  journal¬ 
ism  in  1956. 

Principal  story  in  the  group 
of  five  news  stories  and  five 
feature  articles  submitted  as 
entries  by  the  Herald  was  Mr 
Taft’s  expose  of  the  money¬ 
making  activities  of  the  late 
Jack  Coe,  Texas  faith  healer. 

Mr.  Taft,  31,  is  a  deacon  in 
a  Baptist  church.  A  University 
of  Arizona  journalism  graduate, 
he  became  Florida’s  first  full¬ 
time  religion  editor  after 
serving  four  years  as  a  sports 
writer  and  general  reporter. 

*  * 

Joseph  G.  McClellan,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Xorris- 
town  (Pa.)  Tinus-Herald —  in¬ 
ducted  as  first  vicepresident  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

4c  ♦  « 


Cottrell  Advanced 

Ed  Cottrell,  chief  of  the 
Army’s  news  branch,  has  been 
promoted  to  deputy  chief  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army.  He  has  been 
with  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  14  years.  Before  World  War 
2  service  in  Alaska,  he  was  a 
reporter  and  editorial  writer 
for  New  Jersey  newspapers. 

«  « 

Joseph  Harper,  desk  assist¬ 
ant,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  to  day  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Stella  Cox,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Norristown 
(Pa.)  TUnes-Herald  —  named 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Club  of  Advertising  Women. 

*  *  * 

Norris  E.  Adams,  member  of 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald 
— to  advertising  manager  of 
national  and  local  advertising. 
*  *  * 

Marvin  Brown,  former  staff 
and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times — new 
production  manager  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Nation¬ 
wide  Insurance,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


PUBLISHER  — Alan  G.  Nicholas, 
who  went  from  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  executive  staff  several 
months  090  as  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  |Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  is  now  publisher  of  that 
Hearst  newspaper. 

Douglas  Timberlake,  United 
Press  state  capital  staffer  at 
Springfield — transferred  to  the 
UP  division  news  bureau  at 
Chicago. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  Berry,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Dailg 
News — to  the  news  staff  of 
Station  WCAU,  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


David  Lawrence  managing 
editor  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Xews — also  to  serve  as  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  editor  and 
publisher,  Kent  S.  McKiniey. 
Other  appointments:  James  F. 
Niederpruem,  from  Western 
New  York  retailing,  to  sales 
promotion  manager;  Frank  A. 
-Martin,  a  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette,  advertising 
manager. 

4c  4c  4c 


Lilly  Serebrakian  —  to  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  as 
women’s  page  writer  from 
Sequoyah  County  (Okla.) 
Times, 

*  4c  4c 

Murray  Arnold,  former  city 
editor,  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Californian  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.) 
Contra  Costa  Titm’s — to  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for 
Greater  Bakersfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  * 


No  fast  tax  | 

write-offs  for  TVA!!  | 

The  nation’s  private  power  companies  have  gotten  fast  | 
tax  write-offs  of  $1.4  billion  since  lOiil — more  than  the  _ 
total  Federal  investment  in  TVA  power!  | 

Why  these  interest-free  loans  to  power  companies?  | 
To  spur  them  to  build  defense-related  power  plants.  _ 


Curtiss  Johnson,  president 
of  the  Curtiss  Johnson  Publi¬ 
cations,  Deep  River,  Conn. — 
to  six-year  term  on  the  State 
Safety  Commission. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Barbara  Carlson — new  Port¬ 
land,  Conn.,  correspondent, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  « 

Walter  K.  Mickelson  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Fairmont 
(Minn.)  Sentinel — married  to 
the  former  Hazel  C.  Herrick  of 
Hopkins,  Minn.;  honeymooning 
in  Central  America. 

*  «  * 

L.  D.  Ward,  head  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the 
McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette 
for  18  months — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  has  w'orked  on 
papers  in  Nebraska  and  Ore¬ 
gon. 


Mark  Braly,  college  intern  | 
last  summer  with  the  Houston  m 
(Tex.)  Press  staff — returned  | 
after  graduation  from  Medill  ■ 
School  of  Journalism  as  full-  | 
fleged  reporter.  ■ 

*  ♦  •  B 

Lloyd  W'ilkie — to  general  | 

editorial  and  shop  duties  on 
the  Truer  (la.)  Star-Clipper,  | 
a  weekly.  _ 

*  ♦  *  I 

Charles  Cullin,  graduate  ■ 

of  Hardin-Simmons  University  1 
— to  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  ■ 
News  as  sports  editor,  replac-  ■ 
ing  Dick  Collins — to  H-SU  I 
as  sports  publicity  director.  ■ 

*  *  *  I 

Howard  W.  Fitzpatrick,  last  ■ 
radio-TV  editor  of  the  Boston  | 
(Mass.)  Post — to  Spellman  As-  ■ 
sociates,  as  director  of  the  pub-  ^ 
lie  relations  division. 


TVA  gets  no  fast  tax  write-offs.  But  57% 
of  its  power  output  goes  directly  to  the 
AEC  and  other  defense  plants. 

And  TVA  has  made  enough  profit  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  covered  the  Treasury’s  cost  of  money 
appropriated  to  TVA;  to  have  paid  the  same  Federal 
income  taxes  a  private  utility  would  have  paid;  and 
still  have  $43  million  as  an  “extra  dividend”  for  the 
people  of  the  nation! 

Power  companies  are  subsidized  by  the 
Government;  TVA  is  making  a  neat 
profit  for  the  taxpayer,  after  paying 
“interest”  and  “Federal  income  taxes”!* 


*  W rite  us  for 
further  details 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

ChaOdnoogd  2,  Tenmsee 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 

Robert  W.  Evans,  former 
editor-manager  of  the  McLeans- 
boro  (Ill.)  Times-Lcader — to 
assistant  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

^ 

William  Cooksey  —  from 
photographer  to  photo  director 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
He  will  assist  the  city  editor 
on  local  pictures.  Other  staff 
changes:  John  Criswell — 
from  reporter  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor;  T.  V.  Thompson 
— from  reporter  to  assistant 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Austin  H.  Hoffman,  on  the 
local  advertising  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  Tor  five  years  and  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  seven 
years — to  the  local  advertising 
staff  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar. 

*  ♦  * 

Jim  Johnstone — to  business 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post,  succeeding  Dick  Rahe, 
who  requested  a  return  to  gen¬ 
eral  assignments. 


Info  Aides  Shoii 
On  Experience 

Washington 

Almost  one  in  three  persons 
assigned  to  Pentagon  informa¬ 
tional  positions  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  field  work  be¬ 
fore  taking  their  present  jobs. 

The  Moss  Committee  has 
made  an  analysis  based  on  data 
supplied  by  the  armed  services. 
Of  the  91  persons  (66  military 
and  25  civilian)  assigned  to  in¬ 
formation  chores  in  the  Army, 

33  had  no  previous  experience, 
5  had  less  than  two  years,  20 
had  worked  at  it  between  2  and 
5  years,  and  33  had  more  than 
five  years  in  informational 
work. 

The  Navy  employs  53  mili¬ 
tary  and  4  civilian  personnel 
for  information  work.  Of  these 
21  were  without  experience,  5 
had  less  than  two  years,  8  listed 
between  2  and  5  years,  and  21 
had  more  than  five  years  in  the 
field. 

The  Air  Force  has  46  mili¬ 
tary  and  14  civilian  informa¬ 
tional  assignees,  with  5  show¬ 
ing  no  previous  experience,  5 
with  less  than  2  years,  14  be¬ 
tween  two  and  five  years,  and 

34  with  more  than  five  years  of 
training  for  their  assignments. 
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Chester  C.  Donnan,  62,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  of  a  heart  ailment;  July  1. 
He  had  been  employed  by  the 
newspaper  for  more  than  40 
years. 


A.  W.  V.  Kino,  60,  editor  of 
the  Australian  Associated  Pres.s- 
Keuter  office  in  New  York  since 
1£49,  following  an  apjiarent 
heart  attack;  July  3.  He  served 
25  years  with  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald,  in 
charge  of  that  newspaper’s 
London  office  from  1941  to 
1944.  He  then  became  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Australian 
Associated  Press  office  in  Lon¬ 
don,  leaving  that  post  to  head 
the  combined  AP-Reuter  New 
York  office  in  1949. 


John  O.  Reiser,  51,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Times,  from  a  form  of 
leukemia;  June  27.  He  started 
with  the  Times  20  years  ago 
alter  giving  up  a  career  as  a 
golf  professional. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  C.  Hancock,  .51,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Coconut 
Grove  Crier,  Miama,  Fla.,  in 
1955  and  1956;  June  19.  He 
also  had  interests  in  two  In¬ 
diana  newspapers  —  the  Greens- 
burg  Daily  Netvs  and  the 
Rushville  Republican  and  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  « 

Ford  O.  Barker,  65,  retired 
copy  editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Deacon  Journal.  He  had  worked 
on  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  papers  before  joining  the 
Beacon  Journal  in  1936. 


Harold  T.  Hopkins,  68,  for¬ 
mer  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  reporter  and  later  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Deacon  Journal,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  two  years. 


Roy  H.  Caldwell,  55,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marianna  (Ark.) 
Courier-Index  since  1944  and  its 
sole  owner  since  1955,  of  a 
heart  attack;  June  17.  He  was 
foreman  of  the  Forrest  City 
(Ark.)  Daily  Times-Herald  for 
15  years  before  coming  to 
Marianna. 


Michael  J.  Gillespie,  82,  re¬ 
tired  editor  and  publisher;  June 
17.  He  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  DeValls  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Democrat  from  1912  to  1946, 
the  England  (Ark.)  Democrat 
from  1934  to  1946  and  the 
Lonoke  (Ark.)  Democrat  from 
1937  to  1946. 


Mrs.  Walter  B.  McAdams, 
81,  first  regular  woman  proof¬ 
reader;  June  23  at  Dallas?.  She 
retired  from  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  composing  room 
in  1947.  She  had  read  proof  on 
the  News-published  Almanac  as 
early  as  1913  and  had  joined  the 
staff  full-time  in  1925. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  C.  Esry,  73,  former 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News;  June  30.  He 
had  retired  in  August,  1956. 


Mollie  Cannon  Jones,  85, 
former  editor  of  the  Magnolia 
(Ark.)  Banner  and  editor  of 
the  Magnolia  Daily  Banner 
News  from  1929  to  1938;  June 
24.  She  was  a  freelance  writer 
and  was  correspondent  for  a 
number  of  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  F.  Ludlow,  formerly 
with  the  old  Bndflreport  (Conn.) 
Evening  Farmer,  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram 
newspapers  and  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  as  a 
reporter,  later  going  into  circus 
and  theatrical  publicity. 

♦  *  * 

John  Marvin  Hunter,  77, 

editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bandera  (Tex.)  Bulletin;  June 
29.  He  was  a  historian  and 
author  of  several  books,  and 
owned  the  Frontier  Times 
Museum. 

*  *  * 

John  0.  Breiser,  50,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Times  for  20  years; 

June  26.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Circulation 
Managers. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  McCabe,  67,  re¬ 
tired  newsman  whose  activities 
included  managership,  Alameda 
(Calif.)  Times-Star,  publisher- 
.ship,  Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Pott 
and  auto  editorship,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  June  23. 

*  *  « 

Henry  J.  Sim.mons,  77,  for  34 
years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Fossil  (Ore.)  Journal,  until 
his  retirement  in  1951 ;  June  6. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Daughenbauch. 
61,  shop  foreman  of  the  North 
Bend  (Ore.)  News  for  10  years. 

*  *  * 

Ken.neth  B.  Epley,  45, 
former  publisher  of  the  IVil- 
liamina  (Ore.)  Times  and 
Delake  (Ore.)  North  Lincoln 
County  Leader;  June  10,  of  a 
heart  ailment. 
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Report  Sees  Bigger  Ad  Share  for  Press, 
Closer  Link  of  Linage  to  Newsprint  Use 

Newsprint  demand  may  be  expected  to  show  greater  sensitivity  to  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  changes  than  heretofore,  and  by  1965  the  newspaper  share  of  total 
advertising  dollar  volume  may  be  larger  than  the  current  ratio,  according  to 
little-noted  conclusions  in  a  report  on  “Pulp,  Paper,  and  Board  Supply- 
Demand”  recently  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the 


Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  submitted  to  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  U.  S.  House  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

“The  problem  in  advertising  now 
and  in  the  future  is  not  one  primarily 
of  competition  between  mediums  but 
rather  of  the  adequacy  of  existing  me¬ 
diums  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy,”  the  report  stated  in  a 
section  evaluating  some  of  the  specific 
factors  affecting  newsprint  demand. 

Flexibility  an  Asset 
“Indications  are  that  advertising  me¬ 
diums  will  be  used  to  capacity,”  the 
report  continued.  “Should  marketing 
demands  for  advertising  exceed  the 
capacity  of  other  mediums,  the  relative 
flexibility  of  newspapers  will  permit  ex¬ 
pansion  to  absorb  part  or  all  of  any 
excess  volume.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
that  by  1965  newspapers’  share  of  total 
advertising  dollar  volume  may  be  larger 
than  the  current  ratio. 

“In  recent  years,  much  has  been  done 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


Forest  Experts  Discover 
A  Super-Tree  In  South, 
Probe  Growth  Secret 

Forest  researchers  for  a  Southern 
paper  mill  have  found  a  super-tree  from 
which  it  is  hoped  to  breed  a  superior 
strain  of  pine  and  double  the  yield  per 
acre.  The  prototype  was  found  near 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  several  years  ago 
but  its  discovery  was  announced  only 
recently.  It  was  72  feet  high  and  15 
inches  in  diameter  at  20  years,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  rate  of  growth  about  twice  normal. 

The  first  task  was  to  get  the  growing 
tips  from  the  ends  of  the  high  branches. 

A  forester  fired  shotgun  charges  into 
the  crown  of  the  giant  until  enough  of 
the  out-of-reach  growing  tips  were  sev¬ 
ered  and  gathered  for  grafting  onto 
root  stock  in  a  company-maintained 
experimental  plantation. 

Seed  this  Y'ear 

The  grafted  trees  are  now  up  to 
three  feet  high  and  will  produce  seed 
cones  this  season.  In  five  to  ten  years 
the  company  will  know  whether  its 
efforts  in  selective  breeding  have  been 
successful  and  whether  large-scale 
planting  is  feasible. 

If  the  geneticists  can  stabilize  the 
strain  —  an  exceedingly  difficult  feat  — 
the  super-tree  will  have,  besides  faster 
growth  tendencies,  better  fiber  charac¬ 
teristics  and  stronger  resistance  to 
drought,  disease,  and  insect  attack.  It 
would  double  the  yield  from  a  given 
tract. 


Capacity  Unused, 

U.  S.  Publishers' 
Inventory  Rises 

The  North  American  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  operated  at  less  than  capacity 
during  three  of  the  first  five  months  of 
the  year  because  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  and  easing  demand.  June 
figures  not  available  at  press  time  are 
expected  to  bear  out  the  trend  which 
will  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  year  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  sharp  upturn  in  demand. 

Operations  during  May  were  at  96.1 
percent  of  capacity,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada,  the 
lowest  production  ratio  for  any  May 
since  1946.  In  absolute  terms,  however, 
tonnage  was  at  an  all-time  high  on  both 
sides  of  the  border,  while  the  Canadian 
industry  turned  out  22,443  tons  more 
in  May  than  in  May  of  1956  when  op¬ 
eration  was  in  excess  of  the  capacity 
then  existing. 

Considerably  more  newsprint  could 
have  been  produced  in  May  1957  if 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Keeps  Hopping 
To  Keep  Tabs 
On  Military 


State  Capital 
Beat  Given 
Bigger  Play 


Springfield,  Ill. 

„  ,  .  ,  the  Daily  Ne\ 

Downstate  coverage  of  the  gun-Time 

Illinois  Legislature  and  capital  „ 

events  greatly  increased  during  .  ..  rp  • 

the  70th  General  Assembly  ses- 
Sion. 

Not  since  before  World  War  ' 

II  was  there  such  a  gathering  Hortie  Ret 
of  new’smen  for  a  session.  Faci¬ 
lities  of  the  press  room,  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Illinois  Legisla-  Louther  S. 
tive  Correspondents  Association, 
were  more  than  doubled.  fhe^Aeie 

Some  of  the  veterans  think  April  15,  192{ 
the  newspaper-exposed  scandal  began  his  nev 
involving  State  Auditor  Orville  ago  in 

E.  Hodge  may  have  something  ^be  last  thie< 
to  do  with  the  spurt  in  interest  covered  Chica 
in  Springfield  goings-on.  having  an  c 

After  a  lapse  of  several  Tower, 
years,  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
and  State  Register,  Springfield  Soliola 

dailies,  re-established  capitol 
news  bureaus.  The  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal-Star  also  resumed  coverage  A  $500  sch 
of  the  Legislature  by  a  full-  nalism  studeni 


II  you  havo  Intornatlonal  buiinaii 
intarasH  aiiociafad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  road  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  tS-36i 
Write  for  sample  copf. 
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I  get  the  point,  Schwartz  .  .  .  but  the  answer  is  still  no  raise! 
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$890,000  WASHO  break-up  test  proves 
modern  ASPHALT  highways  can  take  it! 


See  this  loop? 

It’s  paved  with  Asphalt  .  .  •  one  of  two  laid  down  at 
Malad.  Idaho  for  the  WASHO  TEST*. 

In  this  test,  engineers  planned  to  pound  20  test  sections 
of  Asphalt  pavement  to  pieces  with  heavy  traffic  .  .  . 
huge  semi-trailer  trucks  with  axle-loads  ranging  from 
9  to  20  tons. 

During  a  two-year  period  trucks  roared  over  the  loops 
—night  and  day,  through  critical  weather  conditions— 
1 19,003  trips  over  the  test  sections. 

Asphalt  pavements  proved  unbelievably  tough 

Some  thin  test  sections  .  .  .  those  way  underdesigned  .  .  . 
broke  up  as  planned.  Performance  on  the  rest  took  e\  en 
the  engineers  by  surprise. 

4  inches  of  Asphalt  pavement  on  14  inches  of  gravel 
base  took  in  stride  axle  loads  207c  greater  than  allowed 
by  most  States.  With  the  same  base,  only  2  inches  of 


Asphalt  pavement  carried  axle  loads  now  adopted  as 
maximum  for  the  new  Interstate  System. 

What’s  more,  the  test  showed  that  Asphalt-paved 
shoulders  further  increase  load-carrying  ability  of  the 
pavement  structure  ...  a  measure  that  insures  a  substan¬ 
tial  engineering  safety  factor,  as  well  as  reducing 
maintenance  costs  and  traffic  accidents. 

So  you  can  be  sure  of  this:  Heavy-duty  Asphalt  pave¬ 
ments  can  take  it  .  .  .  give  you  the  most  modern  road 
for  the  money. 

*$890,000  road  test  of  modern  Asphalt  pavement 
structures.  It  was  conducted  byThe  Highway  Research 
lioard  under  auspices  of  the  Western  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  in  cooperation  with 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  interested  industries. 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

•Asphalt  Institute  Building 
College  Park,  Maryland 


MODERN  ASPHALT  HIGHWAYS... More  and  wider  road  for  the  money 
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Foreign  Correspondent: 

Barrett  McGurn  Was 
Ambushed,  Expelled 


McGurn 


By  Kay  Erwin 

How  can  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  cover  a  world  hotspot 
truthfully  without  being  ex¬ 
pelled  by  a  dic¬ 
tator  govern¬ 
ment? 

“Well,  I  prob¬ 
ably  don’t  know 
the  answer  to 
that  question 
very  well  or  I 
would  not  have 
been  expelled 
from  Egypt  this 
Spring  by  the 
Nasser  dictator¬ 
ship,”  laughed  Barrett  McGurn, 
for  11  years  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  on  home  leave 
until  Sept.  30.  “I’m  the  first 
and  only  American  correspond¬ 
ent  to  be  expelled  from  Egypt 
since  Nasser  came  to  power  five 
years  ago.  They  claimed  mine 
was  a  special  case. 

“There  is  such  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  facts  and  the  official 
propaganda  in  Egypt  that 
trouble  between  the  correspond¬ 
ent  and  the  government  is  in¬ 
evitable  and  I’m  afraid  other 
reporters  will  be  expelled  over 
there,”  he  continued.  “I  was 
telephoned  at  11  o’clock  at  night 
and  told  that  the  security 
people  wanted  me  out  of  the 


country  the  next  morning.” 

Mr.  McGurn  told  his  caller  he 
supposed  no  reason  was  to  be 
given  and  the  reply  was  that 
his  assumption  was  correct. 

“Subsequently,  government 
officials  told  other  correspond¬ 
ents  I  had  been  twisting  facts 
to  Egypt’s  detriment,”  he  said. 
“To  my  knowledge,  they  never 
indicated  a  specific  incident  but 
confined  themselves  to  general 
charges  without  ever  citing  any 
particular  story.  The  reason  is 
they  have  a  guilty  conscience 
and  do  not  want  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  by  giving  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  the  griev¬ 
ance  and  answer  charges.” 

Mr.  McGum  has  spent  three 
years  in  Paris  and  eight  with 
Rome  as  a  base.  He  has  a  rov¬ 
ing  assignment  out  of  Rome 
now  and  travels  through  North 
Africa  and  Eastern  Europe. 

“I  have  tried  to  be  cautious 
about  having  my  facts  straight 
and  no  question  was  raised 
about  my  continued  residence 
except  in  the  one  case,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “I’ve  made  trips  of 
four  or  five  months  into  many 
countries  and  attempted  in  each 
case  daily  coverage  and  series 
of  round-up  articles,  trying  al¬ 
ways  to  stick  tightly  to  the 
facts  I  can  prove. 
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EMBLEM  oi  freedom  of  informe- 
fion  has  been  fashioned  in  silver 
by  William  deMatteo  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  The  award  will  be 
presented  July  19  to  the  Virginia 
Press  Association's  outstanding 
champion  of  Fol, 

“I’ve  never  had  trouble  get¬ 
ting  re-entry  permits  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Moroc¬ 
co,  Greece  and  Austria  and  I’ve 
worked  in  Hungary  and  Po¬ 
land,”  he  reported.  “One  of  the 
big  troubles  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  in  getting  visas.  The  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Budapest  gave  them 
freely  to  correspondents  during 
the  uprising  and  the  Polish 
government  gave  them  fairly 
generously  for  the  election  last 
January.  Yugoslavia  and  other 
countries,  including  Egypt  in 
the  past,  have  been  quite 
lenient. 

The  Herald  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  was  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  recent  attack  by  Senator 
Kennedy  (D.-Mass.)  on  the  U.S. 
State  Department  for  not  sup¬ 
porting  the  Algerian  revolution 
against  France. 

Algerian  Revolution 
“I  think  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  it  will  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  France  to  preserve  her 
position  in  Algeria,”  he  replied. 
“But  I  also  am  convinced  that 
a  terrible  new  defeat  in  Algeria 
would  be  a  fearful  blow  to 
France,  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  allies.  I  think  we  should 
stand  close  to  France  as  a 
friend  of  the  family,  stating 
and  defending  unpleasant  truths 
but  realizing  they  are  friends 
and  helping  them  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  Algerian 
native  population  and  without 
alienating  the  good  will  of  the 
native  population  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 

“It  will  hard  to  do  both,”  he 
added.  “Senator  Kennedy  is 
right  in  calling  attention  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  but 
it  is  essential  that  we  attempt 
to  do  both  things.  It  is  simply 


harrowing  now  in  Algeria  with 
the  people  living  in  terror. 
Those  who  live  in  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  U.S.  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  conditions  in  French 
North  Africa.” 

Mr.  McGurn  was  asked  for 
advice  for  young  newsmen  who 
aspire  to  become  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents. 

“My  main  recommendation, 
an  obvious  one,  is  to  learn  the 
reporting  business  on  a  city 
desk  at  home,”  he  replied.  “It 
seems  to  me  that  first — ahead 
of  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  world  history,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
and  politics — comes  knowledge 
of  the  simple  techniques  of  find¬ 
ing  a  story  and  reporting  it 
accurately  and  interestingly. 

“I  do  not  discount  the  fact 
that  eventually  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  ideally  should  mas¬ 
ter  all  the  other  subjects  men¬ 
tioned,”  continued  Mr.  McGurn, 
who  speaks  French  and  Italian 
fluently  and  who  would  like  to 
have  knowledge  of  German  and 
Arabic.  “The  list  of  desirable 
languages  is  as  long  as  the 
languages  themselves.  Some  of 
the  best  foreign  correspondents 
never  learned  a  second  language 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  every 
additional  language  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  asset.” 

Mr.  McGurn  was  awarded  the 
Overseas  Press  Club’s  plaque 
for  the  best  foreign  news  re¬ 
porting  in  1956.  In  addition,  in 
a  program  Thursday,  he  was 
given  a  typewriter.  At  that  time, 
he  gave  a  talk  on  “Hotspots  in 
Europe.”  He  summarized  his 
impressions  of  the  Polish  up¬ 
rising  (he  was  in  Budapest  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  days  of  the  Soviet 
counter-attack),  what  he  calls 
“creeping  democracy”  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  the  Communist  regime 
in  Poland,  his  three  months  in 
Egypt,  during  which  he  had  a 
private  conversation  lasting  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  Nasser, 
the  revolution  in  French  North 
Africa  in  which  he  w’as  am¬ 
bushed  and  his  10  years  of  ex¬ 
periences  in  covering  French 
and  Italian  politics. 

The  prize-winning  correspond¬ 
ent  was  editor  of  his  college 
paper  at  Fordham  University 
and  was  campus  correspondent 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times.  Stanley 
Walker,  then  city  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  employed  him 
as  a  copyboy  upon  his  gradua¬ 
tion  and  he  became  a  reporter 
in  1936.  He  was  on  Yank  mag¬ 
azine  three  years  during  the 
war  and  then  became  a  foreign 
correspondent.  He  was  chief  of 
the  Paris  bureau  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  for  several  years. 
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COAL  FACTS 


by  the 

National  Coal  Association 


THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 

July,  1957 

Today  over  95%  of  coal  produced  by  underground  mines  in 
America  is  mechajiically  mined.  Mechajiization  in  the  mine  has 
raised  our  output  to  over  10  tons  per  maji-day  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  one  and  two  tons  per  man-day  in 
Europe .  This  rate  of  production  is  testimony  to  the  faith 
and  foresight  of  the  American  coal  producers  who  are  bearing 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  machinery  that  has  made  our 
bituminous  coal  industry  the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

The  degree  to  which  the  coal  industry  has  turned  to  mech¬ 
anization  was  strikingly  demonstrated  at  the  1957  Coal  Show 
held  in  Cleveland  in  May.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  250  exhibiting  companies  demon¬ 
strated  equipment  and  services  representing  millions  of 
dollars.  On  display  were  continuous  mining  machines,  drills, 
conveyors,  hauling  equipment,  preparation  plant  equipment, 

safety  appliances,  accessories - equipment  designed  to  speed 

the  mining  and  preparing  of  coal  for  market .  And,  in  the 
course  of  the  four  day  show,  more  than  50  specialists  publicly 
examined  current  coal  mining  practices  from  every  angle . 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  They  indicate  the  vast  range  of 
new  mining  equipment  and  the  vital  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  coal  industry  on  the  part  of  coal  operators,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  others.  This  year  over  14,000  men  from  every  part 
of  the  country  converged  on  the  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium 
to  exchange  ideas... to  study  the  latest  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  in  mechanization ...  to  learn  safer,  easier,  faster 
mining  techniques  so  that  they  might  better  produce  coal  for 
America's  needs. 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  meeting  of  men  and  minds.  The 
millions  of  dollars  invested  annually  by  producers  in  new 
machinery  illustrates  their  faith  in  the  nation's  growth.  It 
says  in  effect,  "We  will  produce  the  coal  necessary  to  meet 
our  energy  requirements  now  and  in  the  future . "  Multiply 

that  statement  thousands  of  times - and  you  have  the  theme 

of  the  coal  industry. 


Mattrial  in  Coal  Focfs  may  bo  quolod  or  reproducod  for  any  purpoto.  If  furthor  information  it  dotirod,  contact  National  Coal  Attociotion. 
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British  Press  in  Daze 
Going  Around  with  Todd 


By  Virginia  Stoeckcr 

London 

Showman  Mike  Todd  has  been 
enjoying  a  well-publicized  ro¬ 
mance  with  the  British  press. 

The  romance  flowered  despite 
Fleet  Street’s  unconcealed  aver¬ 
sion  to  fast-talking  American 
personalities.  And  it  even  sur¬ 
vived  the  wetting  which  many 
newspapermen  took  enroute  to 
the  party  Todd  held  after  the 
London  premiei’e  of  his  film, 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days.” 

Todd’s  master  gambit  in  the 
wooing  of  the  press  was  to  offer 
the  premiere  as  a  benefit  for  the 
Newspaper  Press  Fund.  Michael 
Berry,  editor  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  was  president  of  the 
19.57  fund  appeal,  and  he.  Todd, 
and  Lady  Pamela  Berry  re¬ 
ceived  the  guests,  including  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess 
.Alexandra. 

The  premiere — which  was  the 
first  British  one  to  charge  a  top 
100  guineas  ($294)  for  tickets 
—netted  £14,300  ($40,000)  for 
the  press  fund. 

,\fter  the  showing,  Todd  took 
over  London’s  biggest  amuse¬ 
ment  park  —  the  Battersea 
Pleasure  Gardens  on  the 
Thames  —  for  a  midnight-to-3 
a.m.  soiree  for  1,500  guests, 
many  of  them  journalists.  Those 
attending  the  film  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  site  in  river 
steamers,  and  a  heavy  down¬ 
pour  left  them  sodden, 

.\lthough  Todd  had  provided 
for  distribution  of  free  plastic 
raincoats  at  the  party  there 
were  none  available  on  the  river 
trip.  But  even  this  breakdown 
in  American  efficiency  got  a 
generally  sympathetic  press 
next  day.  Mellowed  by  unlimited 
champagne  and  a  thoroughly 
good  party,  one  national  daily 
declared  that  it  made  super- 
showman  Todd  mo’'e  attractive 
by  proving  that  he  was  only 
human  after  all. 

And  the  Daily  Mirror's  usual- 
ly-grumpy  Cassandra  wrote 
that  the  affair  was  “a  demon¬ 
stration  of  opulence,  power, 
imagination,  acumen,  generosity 
and  good-time-charlieism  that 
only  ascetics  and  curmudgeons 
could  deplore.” 

The  Mirror  followed  up  this 
tribute  with  an  offer  of  1000 
free  seats  for  the  film  as  prizes 
in  some  “simple  competitions.” 

Even  the  conservative  Daily 
Telegraph  pulled  out  all  stops 
in  publicizing  the  film.  It  was 


the  Telegraph,  which  inspired 
Jules  Verne  to  write  the  book 
when  it  published  an  item  in 
1872  reporting  that  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  line  in  India 
made  it  theoretically  possible  to 
circle  the  world  in  80  days. 

From  a  newspaper  kiosk  in 
the  middle  of  Todd’s  fun  fair, 
the  Telegraph  handed  out  free 
copies  of  a  special  party  edition 
including  a  facsimile  of  its  Sept. 
21,  1872  edition,  headed  “Fogg 
Makes  It.”  And  one  of  the  most 
popular  items  in  the  party’s 
round-the-world  fare  was  “fish 
and  chips  Liz  Taylor”  wrapped 
in  other  1872  editions  of  the 
Telegraph. 

CPI’  Business 

Members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union  have  con¬ 
cluded  a  lively  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  in  London  ranging  over  the 
entire  field  of  newspaper  con¬ 
tent,  costs  and  surv’val. 

They  heard  Sir  William  Ha’ey, 
editor  of  the  Times,  predict  that 
newspapers  must  face  the 
choice  between  bread  and  cir¬ 
cuses,  and  return  to  provi  lmg 
the  bread  of  information  if  they 
want  to  continue. 

Sir  William  also  d^cla 'ed 
that  newspapers  needed  more 
accuracy  because  of  television 
competition. 

Speaking  of  the  current 
penny-a-word  rate  for  p>'ess 
messages  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  chairman  of  Cable  and 
Wireless  —  Sir  Godfrey  Ince  — 
told  the  conference  that  his  com¬ 
pany  lost  £24,000  ($67,000)  on 
the  Bermuda  conference. 

He  described  the  cheap  press 
rate,  which  C.P.U.  members 
would  like  to  see  extended  out¬ 
side  the  Commonwealth,  as  “un¬ 
economical.”  And  he  said  that 
if  his  government-controlled 
comnanv  was  to  maintain  its 
dividend  to  the  Briti.sh  treasury, 
the  rate  must  be  increased. 

Delegates  voted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  a’l  Commonwealth 
governments  what  they  termed 
the  “crinpling”  cost  of  news¬ 
print.  And  they  decided  to  set 
up  a  study  group  to  explore 
possiblp  new  sources  of  news¬ 
print  production  in  the  sterling 
area. 

The  conference  apuroved  a 
fellowship  scheme  to  pay  travel¬ 
ling  and  living  expenses  for 
young  Commonwealth  journal¬ 
ists  to  study  newspaper  methods 
in  other  countries  for  six-month 


periods.  It  would  be  financed 
partly  within  the  industry  and 
partly  by  outside  appeals  to 
government  and  private  bodies. 

Battling  Pilgrims 

The  backwash  of  the  May¬ 
flower  II  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  deposited  three 
libel  suits  on  the  doorsteps  of 
three  dailies. 

Wai-wick  Charlton,  chairman 
of  Project  Mayflower,  Ltd. 
which  sponsored  the  voyage, 
has  announced  that  writs  alleg¬ 
ing  libel  have  been  issued  on 
his  behalf  against  Daily  News, 
Ltd.  (publishers  of  the  News- 
Chronicle),  Beaverbrook  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.  (the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press),  and  the  Daily  Sketch. 

He  also  said  that  a  writ  for 
slander  has  been  issued  against 
E.  E.  Lister,  master  of  the  tug 
which  tow'ed  the  Mayflower  out 
on  her  crossing  to  America. 

London  papers  have  been 
giving  considerable  space  to  re¬ 
ports  of  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Mayflower  project  and  al¬ 
leged  non-payment  of  bills  for 
the  construction  and  outfitting 
of  the  ship. 

These  reports,  in  turn,  led 
to  a  series  of  press  confei'ence.s 
b>  Charlton  and  Felix  Fenston 
— a  financial  backer  of  the 
Mayflower — which  revealed  dis¬ 
agreements  between  the  two 


As  an  example  of  the  palace 
attitude  to  normal  inquiries  for 
information,  he  cited  the  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  queen  inter¬ 
rupted  her  holiday  to  come  to 
London  a  few  hours  before  Sir 
Anthony  E  d  e  n’ s  resignation. 
When  his  newspaper  asked 
about  this,  Mr.  Randall  said, 
they  were  told  that  she  was 
coming  to  do  some  shopping. 

A  common  comment  among 
newspapermen,  Randall  con¬ 
cluded,  was:  “There’s  no  use 
l  inging  the  palace.” 

Youths’  Fling 

“Youth  Must  Have  Its  Fling  ’ 
has  been  the  slogan  of  the 
promotional  campaign  with 
which  the  Mirror  publishing 
group  has  launched  its  re¬ 
named  weekly  paper  aimed  at 
younger  readers. 

Fling  is  the  Mirror’s  former 
Mid-Week  Reveille  with  a  new 
title,  a  new'  look  and  a  new 
slant  tow'ard  youth.  Editor  t 
Brian  Murtough,  formeily  as-  ' 
sistant  editor  of  the  Womans 
Sunday  Mirror,  says  the  re¬ 
modelled  publication  will  be 
“bright  and  challenging.” 
Another  stable-mate  of  the  two 
w’eeklies,  the  Week-end  Reveil¬ 
le,  will  now  be  known  simply  as  j 
as  Reveille. 

A  Name  Is  Missing 


men. 

A  cartoonist’s  comment  on  the 
somew'hat  mysterious  contro- 
vei'sy  was  given  by  Friell  in 
the  Evening  Standard.  It 
show'ed  two  figures  of  Pilgrim 
Fathers  seated  in  the  stocks 
while  their  warder  explained 
to  a  companion:  “Pilgrim 
Fathers  or  not,  they  must  be 
taught  that  disagreement.s  in 
public  are  unseemly.” 

‘No  I  'se  Ringing’ 

Buckingham  Palace  press  re¬ 
lations  have  taken  another  of 
their  regular  drubbings- -this 
time  on  television. 

The  commei’cial  television 
channel  invited  Commander 
Richard  Colville,  the  queen’s 
press  secretary,  to  appear  on 
its  program,  “What  the  Papers 
Say,”  and  answer  que.stions 
about  his  duties. 

According  to  Sir  Gerald  Bar¬ 
ry,  a  former  editor  of  the  News- 
Chronicle  and  compere  of  the 
progi'am,  Mr.  Colville  replied, 
“I  do  not  want  to  get  into  this 
at  all.  I  will  not  answ'er  any 
que.stions.” 

Michael  Randall,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  declared 
that  if  the  present  complete 
blockage  of  information  from 
the  palace  ended,  there  would 
be  less  gossip  about  it  in  the 
press. 


The  Daily  Mirror  saluted  the 
former  editor  of  its  biggest 
competitor  in  an  altruistic  blast 
at  the  latest  Queen’s  Birthday 
Honors  list. 

Although  the  list  included 
knighthoods  for  tw'o  prominent 
newspaper  figui’es,  William 
Carr  of  the  News  of  the  World 
and  Geoffrey  Crow'ther  of  the 
Sunday  Economist,  the  Mirror 
had  its  candidate  for  the  man 
who  was  missed. 

“In  the  newspaper  industry,” 
it  declared,  “a  glittering  op¬ 
portunity  has  been  lost  to  honor 
Arthur  Christian.sen  of  the 
Daily  Express. 

“After  editing  Lord  Bo.iver- 
brook’s  newspaper  with  brilli¬ 
ance  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  has  just  retired 
from  active  control.” 

The  Mirror  w'ent  on  to  point 
out  that  the  list  included  an 
award  to  the  .sub-editor  of  the 
BBC’s  weekly  hou.se  journal, 
and  then  concluded:  “But  for 
master-journalist  Christiansen 
— the  man  who  made  the  Ex¬ 
press — not  a  mention.” 

PA’s  New  Chairman 

The  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Laurence  P.  Scott,  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Press 
Association.  He  was  akso  PA 
chairman  in  1952-53. 
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KEVTOTHE  RAILROAl>S' FUTURE 


for  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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PHILADELPHIA  15,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Casey.  “Casey  for  Cars” — What 
cars?  What  price?  What  con¬ 
dition?  Think  I’d  better  call  the 
office  and  get  Jim  to  run  over 
and  give  that  Casey  a  few 
straight  facts  of  life! 


Short,  clear,  precise  copy  is 
the  key  to  effective  classified 
advertising.  That’s  the  primary 
point  the  New  York  Times 
makes  in  a  new  26-page  book¬ 
let  issued  this  week. 

Although  addressed  primari¬ 
ly  to  real  estate  advertisers, 
the  booklet  deals  with  problems 
that  are  basic  to  much  printed 
advertising.  Some  ads,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  give  only  a  minimum  of 
information,  the  booklet  points 
out.  It  lists  checkpoints  on  copy 
appeal  for  20  different  kinds  of 
real  estate  advertisements. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
obtained  from  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times,  New 
York,  36,  N.  Y. 


[indionopolis,  Ind. 


Philodelphio,  Po. 
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Scientific  loboealMB|||H^^H 
years  of  technirat^jllSHl^^H 
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yew  wiH  find  PERFECtoRI 
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For  Tops  in  Service  and  Performance  use 


Brucker  Sees  Bar 
\  Changing  Canon  35 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion  “inevitably  will  catch  up” 
rjr  ]  with  Texas  in  changing  its 

i  stand  on  Canon  35,  Herbert 

y  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 

I  (Conn.)  Courant,  told  Texas 
I  judges  and  lawyers  July  5. 

^  Speaking  at  the  Texas  Bar 
convention,  Mr.  Brucker  pre- 
dieted  that  ABA  will  substitute 
for  the  present  flat  prohibition 
the  discretion  of  the  individual 

“Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  all  of  our  states  this 
thing  is  going  to  end  with  a 
camera  in  every  court,”  said 
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PERFECTION. 

TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 


PERFECTION  FOLDED  "TELETYPESETTER" 
dispenses  directly  from  carton 

No  rewinding  to  gel  at  start  of  messoge.  Just  FLIP  TAPE  OVER. 
3,000'  to  V.ooa  lengths  give  21  to  63  hours  of  UNINTERRUPTED  service. 
Faster,  easier  filling.  No  need  to  crimp,  and  crease. 

19"  between  folds.  11/16"  and  7/8"  standard  widths.  "^^3^ 

Special  widths  on  order.  ^ 


More  news  space  is  set  from  PERFECTION  Teietypesetter 
Tape  than  from  all  other  brands  combined! 


Teletypesetter  Perforator 


Intertype  machine  equipped 
with  TTS  Operating  Unit 


Linotype  machine  equipped 
with  TTS  Operating  Unit 


Mechanical  automation  of 
linecasting  machines  with  Teletypesetter 


CAN  OPERATE  MANUALLY,  TTS  equipped  line- 
castinR  machines  can  be  operated  manually  by 
merely  turning  the  control  lever  to  the  “OFF” 
position. 


DOUBLES  OUTPUT  OF  TYPE.  One  TTS  equipped 
linecasting  machine  will  give  the  same  pro¬ 
duction  as  two  manually  operated  machines, 
and  with  only  one  linecasting  machine  upkeep. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FREE.  No  charge  for  installation, 
in.struction  of  operators,  or  training  of  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  on  original  installations. 


CUTS  OVERTIME.  Typist  can  punch  tape  at  a 
rate  of  a  galley  or  more  type  per  hour  after 
just  two  weeks  practice.  After  six  months, 
most  operators  can  produce  400  or  more  lines 
per  hour. 


SIMPLE  TO  MAINTAIN.  Any  machinist  of  aver¬ 
age  mechanical  ability  can  easily  maintain 
TTS  equipment. 


SOLVES  PROBLEM  of  finding  experienced  oper¬ 
ators.  With  a  TTS  system  a  good  touch-typist 
sets  copy  in  tape  form. 


PROVED  IN  USE.  Teletypesetter  has  been  pro¬ 
viding  automation  to  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  since  1932. 


For  complete  information  write  to:  Dept.  E7 

TELETYPESETTER  CORP. 

2752  North  Clybourn  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 


VERSATILE  COMPOSITION.  With  TTS  you  can 

easily  set  run  arounds,  box  scores,  centered  or 
flush  left  subheads,  and  tabular  matter  in  any 
column  width  up  to  30  picas. 
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SEYMOUR  PECK  CLEARED 


Eastland  Group  Chided 
For  Press  Inquisition 


Oscar  Berger's 


Washington 
To  inhibit  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  association  of  news¬ 
papermen  is  to  infringe  upon 
the  fieedom  of  the  press.  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  admonished  by  a 
Federal  judge  who  dismissed  a 
contempt  proceeding  against  a 
newsman  with  this  counsel  to 
Capitol  Hill: 

“There  is  no  need  to  stress  the 
importance  to  our  society  of  a 
free  press — and,  therefore,  of 
the  necessity  of  enabling  writers 
to  formulate  ideas  and  associa¬ 
tions  freely  and  without  fear  of 
governmental  retribution,  by  in¬ 
vestigation  or  otherwise. 

“History  is  replete  with  in¬ 
stances  in  w’hich  writers  and 
philosophers  have  been  penalized 
by  the  state,  but  it  is  always  the 
writers  and  philosophers  who 
are  remembered  and  admired, 
never  their  prosecutors  or  in¬ 
quisitors.” 

Base  for  Reversal 

Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl 
applied  the  ruling  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Watkins  De¬ 
cision  to  the  case  before  him. 
Seymour  Peck,  a  39-year-old 
New  York  Times  deskman,  had 
testified  before  the  Senate  In- 
tei'nal  Security  Committee  but 
refused  to  identify  persons 
whom  he  might  have  known  in 
communist  party  activity.  He 
was  indicted  and  tried  for  con¬ 
tempt;  the  same  jurist,  Judge 
Youngdahl,  found  him  guilty, 
March  26,  and  imposed  a  fine 
and  suspended  jail  sentence. 

When  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled,  in  the  Watkins  case,  that 
a  witness  may  not  be  punished 
for  refusing  to  name  persons  he 
knew  to  be  communists,  the 
Peck  issue  was  referred  back  to 
Judge  Youngdahl  by  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Judge  Youngdahl  found  the 
directive  of  the  Watkins  case 
sufficient  base  for  reversal  but 
he  observed  that  the  Senate 
Committee  was  even  more  im¬ 
proper  in  the  Peck  inquisition 
by  the  Eastland  Committee  be¬ 
cause  “the  particular  series  of 
hearings  here  involved  consti¬ 
tuted  an  even  more  serious 
threat  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  (than  in  the 
Watkins  case),  for  these  hear¬ 
ings  consisted  of  the  questioning 
of  persons  employed  in  the 
newspaper  field,  in  radio  and 


VIP-Gallery 


television.  The  danger  inherent 
in  such  an  investigation  is  found 
not  only  in  the  effect  upon  those 
investigated  but  also  in  the  po¬ 
tential  effect  upon  others  in  the 
same  field.” 

The  jurist  conceded  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
investigations  of  the  political 
beliefs  of  newspapermen  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  newspapers: 
newspapers,  he  said,  consist  of 
news  stories  and  editorials;  and 
news  stoi’ies  and  editorials  are 
written  by  newspapermen.  The 
opinion  continues: 

Temptation  to  Wander 

“It  is  also  a  temptation  to 
those  investigating  newspaper¬ 
men  to  wander  into  the  field  of 
press  content,  and  at  times  dur¬ 
ing  these  hearings  the  (Senate) 
subcommittee  was  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  even  this  direct  invasion. 
This  court  said  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  that  it  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  such  a  series  of  hearings, 
particularly  under  a  resolution 
which  does  not  contain  specific 
authority  therefor. 

“.  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  instant 
case  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  subcommittee’s  violation  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  for  of  even 
greater  importance  is  the  fact 
that  Peck  was  deprived  of  the 
rights  to  which  all  witnesses, 
whatever  their  occupations,  are 
entitled.  The  questions  which 
Peck  refused  to  answer  in¬ 
fringed  upon  his  basic  First 
Amendment  freedoms.” 

Judge  Youngdahl  said  Mr. 
Peck  was  within  his  rights  in 
refusing  to  answer  questions 
when  he  had  not  been  informed 
of  the  precise  purpose  of  the 
hearing.  This  led  the  jurist  into 
discussion  which  appears  to 
serve  notice  on  the  congressional 
committee  that  it  has  no  ])ower 
to  investigate  the  press. 

Clearly  a  Violation 
That  portion  of  the  opinion 
reads : 

“During  the  hearing,  in  par¬ 
tial  explanation  of  his  refusal 
to  answer  a  question.  Peck 

•  stated,  ‘The  subpoena  does  not 
i  describe  the  subject  matter  un- 
;  der  inquiry.  I  assume,  however, 
I  that  I  am  being  called  in  the 

•  course  of  the  hearings  which 
:  your  subcommittee  is  presently 
!  conducting,  during  which  nu- 
l  merous  individuals  who  are  or 
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have  been  connected  with  news¬ 
papers  are  questioned  with 
respect  to  their  associations,  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  beliefs.’ 

“Were  the  subject  under  in¬ 
quiry  what  the  witness  stated  it 
to  be,  the  compelling  of  answers 
to  questions  would  clearly  have 
been  in  violation  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  for  no  committee 
could  assume  so  unlimited  and 
undemocratic  a  function.  The 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
however,  failed  to  correct  the 
witness  or  to  offer  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  question  under  in¬ 
quiry,  but  instead  overruled  his 
objection  and  ordered  him  to 
answer  the  question.” 


A  ^Big  Fellow^ 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Portland  Press-Herald 
published  its  32nd  State  of 
Maine  Edition  (134  pages)  on 
June  29.  The  edition  commemo¬ 
rated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 


Illinois  Fol 
Law  Is  Signed 

Springfield,  Ill- 

Gov.  William  G.  Stratton  has 
signed  a  “fi'eedom  of  informa¬ 
tion”  bill  requiring  public 
bodies  to  hold  open  meetings. 
The  bill  was  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Paul  Simon,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Troy  Tribune. 

It  provides  that  meetings  of 
all  governing  bodies,  both  local 
and  state,  be  open  to  the  press 
and  public.  Exempted  are  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Illinois  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  the  state 
pardon  and  parole  board  and 
any  local  board  meetings  where 
acquisition  or  sale  of  real 
estate  is  being  considered. 

When  a  governing  body  fails 
to  abide  by  the  law,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  writ  of  man¬ 
damus  be  issued  by  a  court. 
Officials  responsible  for  holding 
a  closed  meeting  may  be  fined 
up  to  $100  and  jailed  for  as 
long  as  30  days. 
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The  effectiveness  of  your  newspaper’s  promotion  can  be 
measured  by  its  impact  on  tlie  people  who  are  your 
advertisers  and  prospects.  You  will  want  to  address 
your  message  to  the  man  in  a  position  to  buy  space, 
select  newspapers.  You  want  to  tell  your  story  to 
the  same  kind  of  people  your  space  salesmen  and  national 
reps  call  on  and  sell  to.  And  you  want  to  make 
your  pitch  when  they’re  most  receptive  to  your  message. 


That’s  why  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  your  kind  of 
medium  E  &  P  subscribers  include  big-budget,  newspaper- 
minded  ad  agencies  that  place  $400,0(X),0(X)  a  year  in 
newspapers,  and  it’s  read  by  75%  of  the  top  newspaper 
advertisers,  too,  with  newspaper  space  budgets  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion.  And  it  reaches  them  — with 
your  message  —  when  they’re  reading  and  thinking  about 
newspapers  exclusively,  and  where  your  advertising 
never  has  to  compete  for  their  attention  with  the 
claims  and  promises  of  competing  media. 


You  want  more?  EDITOR  ir  PUBLISHER  delivers 
a  PLUS  factor  to  your  promotion  ...  by  telling 
your  story  to  your  own  industry.  You  build  for  your 
newspaper  the  kind  of  prestige  that  ^ains  the  respect 
of  tfour  kind  of  people,  and  also  adds  the  linage 
that  comes  from  more  one  good  friend  recommending 
another,  to  national  and  retail  advertisers  alike. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  we  think  that  EDITOR 
ir  PUBLISHER  provides  the  “Right  Climate”  for  your 
promotion.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  presentation  and 
more  complete  details. 
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Lens  Advice  from  Enell, 
20  Years  on  Runway 


Geoi-ge  Enell,  N  e  w  York 
City’s  airportographer,  cele¬ 
brated  his  20th  anniversary  this 
week. 

What’s,  an  airportographer? 
Well,  if  you’ve  seen  a  glamor¬ 
ous  gal  perched  by  an  airplane, 
or  some  new’sworthy  statesman 
taking  off  from  New  York’s 
International  Airport,  chances 
are  that  you  were  looking  at  a 
picture  taken  by  George  Enell 
or  one  of  his  staff  of  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Mr.  Enell  and  his  firm, 
.\viation  News  Pictures,  have 
been  covering  the  airports 
around  New  York  for  20  years 
for  the  wire  services,  several 
New  York  City  newspapers  and 
31  airlines,  in  addition  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  industrial  publicity  ac¬ 
counts. 


$15,000  in  Equipment 

More  than  $15,000  worth  of 
camera  equipment  is  kept  on 
hand  in  the  offices  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport.  The  company 
has  been  the  official  airport  pho- 
togi’aphers  for  the  past  10 
years,  authorized  by  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  which 
runs  the  airports. 

Shooting  pictures  at  airports 
and  for  airlines  has  its  special 
set  of  problems  as  either  Mr. 
Enell  or  any  of  his  seven  pho¬ 
tographers  can  tell  you.  The 
airlines  want  visual  “credit”  in 
the  pictures;  the  photo  editors 
don’t  want  it,  or,  if  they  don’t 
mind  it,  they  don’t  want  it  too 
obvious.  There  is  a  que.stion  of 
time.  The  airplane  cannot  wait. 


l»e.  Use  thri*e  i)hotogiapher.s,  if 
possible,  spread  500  feet  apart 
along  the  runway.  U.se  a  shut¬ 
ter  speed  of  at  least  1  800. 

If  you’re  taking  picture.s 
from  one  aircraft  to  another 
make  sure  the  two  pilots  know 


liaseball  Action 


The  passenger  has  to  be  tieated  exactly  what  they’re  goirig  to^ 


15  on  the  Payroll 


The  firm  employs  15  persons 
to  take  pictures,  write  captions, 
releases,  and  the  like,  around 
the  clock,  365  days  a  year. 

But  it  hasn’t  always  been  so. 
Twenty  years  ago — in  the  days 
of  Ford  Tri-motors,  DC-2’s  and 
Flying  Clipper  Boats — the  air¬ 
lines  mostly  operated  out  of 
Newark  and  LaGuardia  Field. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Enell  con¬ 
vinced  one  of  the  country’s  lar¬ 
ger  airlines  that  he  could  help 
them  sell  tickets  by  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  notable  persons  as  they 
boarded  and  left  their  aircraft. 
Such  pictures  appearing  in  the 
papers,  he  reasoned,  would  help 
to  reassure  a  not-to-oertain 
public  that  flying  was  here  to 
stay. 

So,  from  a  one-room  dark¬ 
room  in  a  tenement  on  New 
York’s  East  Side,  airline  news 
pictures  started  to  hit  the  photo 
desks. 

In  the  past  20  years,  Mr. 
Enell  and  his  crew  figure  they 
have  used  enough  cut  film  to 
reach  from  Idlewild  (Interna¬ 
tional)  Airport  to  Manhattan 
(about  12  miles),  23,674  miles 
of  photographic  paper,  7,860 
gallons  of  developer,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  flashbulbs  and 
$20,000  worth  of  postage.  In 
addition  Aviation  News  Pic¬ 
tures’  messengers  have  tra¬ 
velled  over  a  half  million  miles 
in  delivering  the  photos  and 
news  releases  into  the  city.  The 
firm’s  cash  outlay  last  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  $100,000. 


with  kid  gloves  since  he  is  a 
paying  passenger. 

There  are  also  customs  regu¬ 
lations  to  watch.  Last  month 
one  of  AN  P’s  photographers 
had  to  be  vaccinated  because 
he  came  within  15  feet  of  a 
deplaning  passenger  in  the 
quarantine  area  at  the  field. 

But  it’s  not  all  grief.  You  get 
to  see  a  lot  of  things  and 
events  that  you’d  miss  other¬ 
wise.  “For  instance,”  says  Mr. 
Enell,  “a  few  years  back  when 
Anita  Eckberg  was  brand  new 
in  this  country  I  was  assigned 
to  follow  her  around  shooting 
pictures.  It  became  a  good  as¬ 
signment.  We  both  were  from 
Sweden  and  fortunately,  I 
could  speak  to  her  in  her  na¬ 
tive  tongue  .  .  .  She’s  quite  a 
conversationalist.” 

All  of  the  seven  photogra¬ 
phers  working  for  Mr.  Enell 
have  been  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  and  most  have  done 
ad  agency  work,  some  have 
owned  their  own  businesses  and 
all  have  freelanced  at  one  time 
or  another. 


do  for  your  picture.  Foiget 
about  exposure  meters  and 
start  shooting  at  l/20(»  at  f/11 
or  f/ 16— don’t  forget  al)out 
cloud  reflection  and  DON’T 
shoot  through  the  windows.  Use 
an  open  emergency  door  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  be  careful,  cameras 
aren’t  the  only  things  that  can 
fall  out  of  airplanes.  Don’t 
hold  a  bellows  camera  outside 
the  aircraft  and  make  sure  all 
etjuipment  is  fastened  securely 
to  the  camera. 

Watch  out  for  distortion 
when  shooting  aircraft  on  the 
ground.  Long  focal  lenses  will 
cut  down  the  chances  of  this 
happening.  Tail  assembles  and 
wheels,  outlined  against  the 
sky,  make  goo<l  backdrops. 


A  P’s  editors  say  the  use  of 
se<iuence  cameras  has  brought 
a  whole  new  concept  of  picture 
coverage  in  baseball.  Exception¬ 
al  fielding  action  is  supplanting 
time-worn  slides,  often  giving 
the  reader  copy  no  TV  camera 
can  touch.  As  evidence  they 
offer:  John  Lindsay’s  sequences 
on  Dick  Groat-Dick  Frank 
Thomas  collision,  John  Rooney’s 
Jim  Gilliam  fluffing  fly  ball, 
John  Lent’s  shot  of  Mickey 
Mantle  missing  a  catch,  John 
Lindsay’s  Giant  outfielders 
chasing  Bill  Virdon’s  double, 
Preston  Stroup’s  Don  Hoak 
spilling  in  all-star  game,  and 
two  by  Harry  Harris — outfield 
bumping  episode  and  Musial 
missing  foul  with  umpire  danc¬ 
ing. 


ff’here  He  CMine  In 


Fifth  Story 


Tips  to  Photographers 

In  the  course  of  the  years 
many  things  have  been  learned 
about  airport  photography  by 
George  Enell  and  his  photogra¬ 
phers.  They  pass  some  of  it  on ; 

Stay  off  the  runways  without 
clearing  first  with  airport  offi¬ 
cials — planes  land  hard  and 
fast. 

When  shooting  takeoffs  check 
with  the  pilot.  He’ll  be  pretty 
sure  just  about  where  he’ll 
leave  the  ground — you’ll  never 


This  is  a  fish  story,  but 
real:  When  a  neighbor  brought 
home  a  57-pound  salmon,  Walt 
Hicks  of  the  Brvmerttni 
(Wa.«h.)  Sun  photo  staff, 
snapped  a  picture.  The  neighbor 
just  hapi»ened  to  be  beaming 
like  any  proud  fi.sherman  and  he 
had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

The  picture  got  around  and 
Walt  was  advised  to  submit  it 
to  the  Cigar  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  for  prize  competition.  The 
CIA’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  went  to  work  and  ar¬ 
ranged  a  luncheon  for  sports, 
food  and  feature  writers  in  a 
fashionable  New  York  eatery. 
They  even  flew  in  a  huge  sal¬ 
mon  from  Seattle  for  the  menu. 
No  telling  the  power  of  a  pic¬ 
ture! 


Appointment  of  Joseph  W.  L 
I’aeglow  as  Albany  manager  | 
for  United  Press  Newspictures 
was  announced  by  Dale  M.  1 
Johns,  Northeastern  Division 
Manager.  j 

The  appointment  will  return 
Mr.  Paeglow  to  the  bureau  | 
where  he  began  UP  .service  in  i 
1947.  Since  that  time  he  has  ] 
served  as  a  combat  camerman  ^ 
during  the  Korean  war  and  as  I 
a  photographer  in  General 
Electric’s  press  department. 


Vhotos  on  View 


A  collection  of  43  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Chicago,  taken  by 
Russell  V.  Hamm,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  photographer, 
is  being  presented  as  a  specif 
exhibit  in  the  Chicago  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  headquarters.  En¬ 
titled,  “Russell  Hamm’s  Chica¬ 
go,”  the  collection  covers  more 
than  35  years  of  professional 
camera  work  for  the  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Daily  .Vcm-.s. 
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CIKCUIATION 

‘Lucky  Bucks'  Good 
For  Improved  Paper 


(NOTE:  l^si  week,  E&P, 
page  10,  published  a  digest 
of  ihe  ASNE  talk  given  by 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing 
editor  of  the  I,ouisville 
Times.  lie  titled  it  “Lucky 
Bucks  and  Lazy  Backs’'  and 
questioned  whether  “goofy” 
promotions  helped  circula¬ 
tion.  Here,  also  in  condensed 
form,  is  the  other  side  of  the 
Lucky  Bucks  coin  as  given  to 
ASNE  by  la^e  Ettelson,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.) 

There  are  three  areas  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Lucky  Buck 
question  which  I  should  like 
to  open  up. 

First,  what  are  Lucky  Bucks 
for  and  for  what  category  of 
circulation  do  they  work? 

Second,  what  is  the  economics 
of  Lucky  Bucks  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  newspaper 
and  of  its  advertisers? 

And  third,  is  there  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  function 
of  Lucky  Bucks  for  its  category 
of  circulation  and  other  gim¬ 
micks,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
expression,  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  categories  of  cir¬ 
culation? 


into  the  pattern  of  single  copy 
sales.  I 

Therefore,  it  is  likely  to  he  j 
more  popular  in  those  cities 
where  single  copy  sales  are  I 
relatively  important  and  less  j 
useful  in  those  areas  where  the 
vast  majority  of  papers  are  ! 
carrier  deliv'ered.  ' 

Fighting  Summer  Slump  ^ 

So  we  have  immediately  a 
cleavage  of  interest.  In  those 
communities  which  have  oppor-  j 
tunities  for  single  copy  sales 
one  can  occasionallv  use  promo-  ! 
tion  on  the  order  of  Lucky  Bucks 
and  if  the  timing  is  right,  such 
as  in  the  Summer,  Lucky  Bucks 
can  he  used  for  some  weeks  to  ' 
do  some  of  the  following  things:  , 
First,  it  can  help  slow  down  a 
summer  slump  or  wipe  out  the  , 
slump  entirely.  j 

Number  two,  the  Lucky  Bucks 
type  of  promotion  can  probably  ' 
do  this  job  inexpensively. 

Furtheimore,  Lucky  Bucks  j 
normally  holds  a  reader  over  a  i 
periocl  of  weeks;  so  that  you 
have  a  better  than  fair  chance  ^ 
to  retain  a  new  reader  if  your 
paper  is  intrinsically  a  good 
paper  —  or  an  improved  paper 
since  the  last  time  he  read  it. 
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A  Form  of  Sampling 

It  must  be  obvious  that  Lucky 
Bucks  hy  any  name,  is  merely 
a  specific  form  of  sampling.  If 
you  don’t  sample  your  paper, 
no  matter  how  good  it  is,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  an  inpres- 
sion  on  the  people  who  don’t 
regularly  read  it.  Waiting  for 
word  of  mouth — Mrs.  Kelly  say¬ 
ing  over  the  back  fence  to  Mrs. 
Smith  “did  you  see  that  story 
in  the  Hagerstown  Torchlight 
this  morning?”  —  is  a  slow  and 
often  painful  process. 

Sampling  that  is  paid  for  by 
the  sampler  has  two  advantages 
over  free  samples.  One,  is  that 
the  newspaper  does  not  have  to 
dip  into  its  pocket;  the  other  is 
that  most  people  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  something  they  have 
to  pay  for  than  to  unosked  for 
objects  dropped  on  their  door¬ 
steps. 

Now  Lucky  Bucks  or  similar 
promotions  may  have  some 
slight  effect  on  carrier  delivered 
circulation,  perhaps  more  so  in 
wme  territories  than  others  — 
hut  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
primarily  a  promotion  which  fits 


Fourth.  Lucky  Bucks  is  a 
good  deal  for  your  adverti.sers. 

Fifth  and  last,  people  of  all 
groups  an  dall  lines  of  endeavor 
enjoy  an  occasional  summer 
game  like  this.  They  enjoy  it  as 
a  game  and  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  amout  of  the 
prize  it.self  as  in  the  chance  of 
winning  for  its  own  sake. 

Gain  Held 

Now  you  might  he  interested 
in  the  economics  of  this. 

Last  Summer  my  paper  ran  i 
a  contest  called  Win-A-Mint. 
The  usual  .summer  slump  was 
not  only  wiped  out  hut  we  actu¬ 
ally  made  a  gain,  almost  all  of 
which  we  retained  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  The  net  return 
from  our  improved  summer 
single  copy  sales,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  newsprint  paid  ' 
for  lTi%  of  the  prize  money  and  ; 
other  promotional  activities 
charged  to  the  contest. 

Of  course,  we  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  enjoy  very  high  .single 
copy  revenue  but  the  arithmetic 
is  only  slightly  less  advantage- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Shrine  of  a  man’s 
faith  in  freedom 


The  American  press  owes  a  great  measure  of  its 
estatehood  to  John  Peter  Zenger. 

In  1734  the  royal  governor  of  New  York  wielded 
despotic  power  over  his  province.  Zenger,  printer 
of  the  New- York  Weekly  Journal,  placed  his  own 
safety  in  grave  danger  by  printing  the  facts  for 
his  readers. 

He  was  arrested,  charged  with  ‘seditious  libel,' 
and  jailed.  There  he  remained,  separated  from  his 
family,  until  his  trial  ten  months  later. 

Zenger’s  defender,  Andrew  Hamilton,  told  the 
jury  that  “. . .  I  do  not  think  it  proper ...  to  deny 
the  publication  of  a  complaint,  which  I  think  is 
the  right  of  every  free-born  subject  to  make . . . 
when  supported  with  truth.” 

After  the  defense  closed  its  case,  the  partisan 
judge  (a  governor  appointee)  instructed  the  jury 
on  the  consequences  of  its  decision.  In  a  short  time 
the  jury  returned.  Its  verdict:  “Not  Guilty.” 

The  mettle  of  Zenger’s  courage  has  stood  over  two 
centuries  as  a  landmark  and  beacon  for  those  who 
value  a  free  press.  Today  in  the  Federal  Hall  Me¬ 
morial  of  New  York  City’s  Sub-Treasury  Building 
you’ll  find  his  faith  enshrined.  You  can  see  copies 
of  Zenger’s  newspaper,  a  model  of  his  press  and 
original  documents  and  correspondence  relating 
to  the  trial.  A  visit  there  will  inspire  every  news¬ 
paperman  with  his  heritage  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 

THE  ZENGER  MEMORIAL  is  open  doily — Monday  thru  Friday, 
10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  closed  Sunday  and  holidays.  Admission  is  free. 
Entrance:  Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  corner  of 
Nassau.  Take  any  subway  to  Wall  Street  station. 
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Animal  Comic  Strip 
From  a  Finnish  Artist 


A  Finnish  artist’s  sigrnature 
which  has  been  turned  into  a 
comic  strip  chaiacter  has  in¬ 
vaded  North  American  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Moomin,  a  daily  strip  drawn 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  within  sound  of  the 
Russian  shore  batteries  in  for¬ 
mer  Estonia,  started  in  the 
Toronto  Daili/  Star  on  June  24 
and  made  its  entry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  James¬ 
town  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal  on 
July  10. 

The  strip  is  distributed  by 
the  Toronto  Star  Syndicate 
which  has  North  American 
rights. 

Moomin  is  an  animal  strip  in 
which  the  central  character 
looks  like  a  baby  hippo.  (See 
cut.)  The  other  characters  are 
almost  nondescript.  Moomin  is 
new'  to  North  America,  but  not 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
little  more  than  10  years  since 
Moomin  ceased  being  an  artist’s 
signature,  he  has  been  the  cen¬ 
tral  character  for  a  number  of 
books  published  in  Scandinavia, 
United  States  and  England, 
and  for  a  Swedish  play.  As  a 
comic  strip  Moomin  is  in  24 
Scandinavian  newspapers,  three 
British  papers  and  dailies  in 
South  Africa,  Holland,  France, 
Turkey,  Algeria,  Argentina  and 
Hong  Kong. 

In  England  and  Scandinavia 


there  are  Moomin  fan  clubs, 
Moomin  styles  and  commercial 
wearing  apparel  with  the 
Moomin  picture. 

Moomin  is  the  brainchild  of 
Finnish  artist  Tove  Jansson, 
who  spends  eight  months  of 
the  year  in  her  studio  in  Hel¬ 
sinki  doing  commercial  illus¬ 
trations  and  sculpture,  and 
four  months  on  a  pin-point 
i.sland  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
drawing  adventures  for  Moom¬ 
in  and  his  friends. 

North  American  papers 
started  with  the  adventure 
“Moomin  Falls  in  Love,”  which 
is  to  be  followed  Aug.  24  with 
a  new  series,  “Moomin  and  the 
Martians.” 

Miss  Jansson  comes  of  an 
artist  family,  her  father  Viktor, 
being  a  well-known  Swedish 
sculptor  and  her  mother,  Signe, 
being  a  designer  of  Finnish 
postage  stamps  and  a  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

Won  Literary  Award 

The  adventures  of  Moomin, 
after  he  grew  up  from  being 
Miss  Jansson’s  signature,  were 
based  on  the  stories  which  her 
mother  used  to  tell  her  and  her 
brothers  when  they  were  young. 
The  first  adventures  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  books,  and  one  of 
them  won  a  literary  award  as 
the  best  children’s  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  Sweden  in  1953. 


Pill-up  people! 

Across  America  you’ll  find  George  Clark’s  people  pinned 
J  up  in  soda  fountains,  drugstores,  filling  stations,  barber 
shops,  dentists’  offices,  beauty  parlors,  and  homes  .  . . 
widespread  evidence  that  his  folks  win  the  friendship 
of  just  folks  . .  .  and  warm  the  human  heart . . . 

The  Neighbors 

mirrors  the  human  foibles  of  the  families  next  d<»or ...  captures 
their  capers  and  animated  antics.  Clark’s  suburbanites,  kids, 
well-meaning  matrons,  commuters,  young  couples  in  this 
famous  six-day  cartoon  panel  feature... get  maximum  attention 
in  minimum  space... give  millions  a  lift  with  gay  and  gentle 
humor... up  readership  and  circulation.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaf^n  Trihttwte^Xew  York  Xrtrs 

tmmm*  Itnitaimi.  \f‘ir  Yttr/s 
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Moomin,  his  dad  and  his  aunt — in  comic  strip. 


The  comic  strip  adventures 
of  Moomin  are  based  on  “es¬ 
capism”.  As  Miss  Jansson 
points  out  “everyone  wants  to 
escape  from  the  rush  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  everyday  life.”  She 
literally  escapes  to  her  island 
30  miles  east  of  Helsinki  to 
draw  Moomin,  and  is  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  world.  There 
is  no  mail,  telephone  or  radio 
service  to  her  island  which  is 
250  yards  across.  On  it  she  and 
her  brother  Lars,  a  writer, 
built  a  small  wooden  cottage 
for  three  people,  but  at  times 
it  has  held  33  people  w'ho  came 
over  for  the  day  to  visit  Miss 
Jansson. 

Miss  Jansson’s  comic  strip 
characters  are  contrived  in  a 
childhood  world  where  all  is 
mirth  and  spontaneity. 

Miss  Jansson,  who  is  slight, 
boyish  and  friendly,  writes  cap¬ 
tions  for  her  strip  in  Swedish, 
then  translates  into  English.  In 
Great  Britain  the  English  text 
is  corrected  before  it  finally 
appears  in  print.  The  Toronto 
Star  Syndicate  makes  a  few 
corrections  in  the  English  text 
to  meet  North  American  col¬ 
loquialism  and  idioms. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Hopes 
j  To  Report  on  Soviet 

1  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  hopes 
I  to  leave  Aug.  30  on  a  month’s 
I  reportorial  assignment  to  Soviet 
I  Russia.  The  trip  was  suggested 
I  to  her  by  James  A.  Wechsler, 
i  editor  of  the  yjew  York  Post. 
j  The  visa  to  Russ'a  had  not 
I  been  granted  when  Mrs.  Roose- 
I  velt  was  interviewed  this  week. 

She  is  so  confident  that  it  will 
!  be,  however,  she  is  making 
I  plans  for  the  assignment  that 
!  is  “so  in  keejiing  with  her 
column’s  purpose  of  bringing 
the  world  close  to  her  readers.” 

Efforts  will  be  made  also  to 
arrange  interviews  with  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  the  Com- 
,  munist  w'orld. 

“The  experienced  people  at 
the  Post  will  help  me  with  the 
questions  I  should  ask,”  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  to  Russia  by  her  friend. 


Dr.  David  Gurewitsch,  and  her 
secretary,  Mrs.  Maureen  Corr. 
Dr.  Gurewitsch,  a  practicing 
physician,  will  help  her  study 
medical  aspects  in  the  Soviet 
He  is  also  a  photographer. 

When  Mrs.  Roosevelt  started 
her  United  Features  Syndicate 
column  in  December  1935,  the 
idea  of  “My  Day”  was  to  bring 
readers  closer  to  the  White 
House.  After  the  President  died, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  changed  the 
purpose  to  “bringing  readers 
clo.ser  to  the  world.” 

Her  mail  averages  100  letters 
a  day,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Corr 
answ'er  every  letter. 

James  Freeman,  of  UFS,  who 
edits  the  450  words  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  turns  in  daily,  commented 
on  her  promptness  and  relia¬ 
bility.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  dictates 
to  Mrs.  Corr  who  types  it  out 
as  she  talks.  She  then  refines  it 

Cochran  W  ill  Drair 
*Out  Our  W  ay* 

The  beloved  “Out  Our  Way’' 
cartoons  created  by  J.  R.  Will¬ 
iams,  who  died  June  17  at 
Pasadena  Calif.,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  NEA  artist  Negley 
Cochran,  Jim  Williams’  long¬ 
time  assistant. 

Mr.  Cochran’s  association 
with  Mr.  Williams  started 
when  the  former  was  13,  in  a 
hospital  recovering  from  an 
appendectomy.  Jim  visited  Neg 
because  of  Hal  Cochran,  Neg’s 
father,  who  was  and  still  is 
with  NEA  Service,  and  took 
him  a  special  “Out  Our  Way’' 
drawing.  The  gift  started  Neg 
copying  “Out  Our  Way”  car¬ 
toons  and  kindled  a  de.sire  in 
him  to  become  an  artist.  He 
joined  the  NE.\  comic  art  de¬ 
partment  in  1936. 

Weaker  Lotven  Gives 
Advice  on  Your  Job 

A  10-part  series  on  “You  and 
Your  Job”  by  Walter  Lowen. 
well  known  jilacement  expert 
for  successful  men  and  women, 
is  offered  for  release  beginning 
.Aug.  26  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Illustrations  include  cartoons. 
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bright  Apologizes, 
Strikes  No.  1  Item 


San  Francisco 
Confronted  by  a  documented 
port.  Chairman  Loyd  Wright 
;■  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ent  Security  offered  apologies 
1  his  leadoff  example  of  news¬ 
paper  security  breaches. 

His  action  came  under  ques¬ 
tioning  from  James  Russell 
Wiggins,  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  who  presented  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Field  Censor¬ 
ship  Manual  report  on  a  case 
vrhich  involved  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

“I  strike  it  on  the  facts  you 
gave.  I  apologize  to  each  of 
you,”  Mr.  Wright  told  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  at  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  convention. 

Mr.  Wright  thus  removed 
from  its  No.  1  position  at  the 
head  of  15  incidents  of  asserted 
■‘breaches  of  security  and  of 
journalistic  ethics”  a  charge 
that  a  newspaper  story  on  the 
Battle  of  Midway  betrayed  the 
information  that  this  country 
had  broken  the  Japanese  code. 
(E&P  July  6,  page  50.) 

4-Point  Rebuttal 
i  The  Defense  Department  ac- 
'  count  showed  the  Tribune  ar¬ 
ticle  did  not  disclose  the  code 
had  been  broken  and  that  fact 
was  not  printed  in  the  Tribune 
or  in  any  other  newspaper,  Mr. 
Wiggins  said. 

Also,  the  Japanese  did  not 
change  their  code  until  after 
April,  1943,  and  the  publication 
did  not  tip  off  the  Japanese  to 
;  anything  or  prolong  the  war  by 
i  as  much  as  30  seconds,  Mr.  Wig- 
I  sins  said. 

His  four-point  rebuttal  an- 
I  swered  the  Security  Commis¬ 
sion’s  statement  that  “many 
I  Washington  correspondents 
I  knew  the  truth  and  kept  it  to 
themselves  that  our  Navy  had 


“A  correspondent  returned 
from  the  Pacific  wrote,  and  his 
paper  published,  a  story  giving 
in  detail  the  order  of  battle  of 
the  Japanese  fleet. 

“While  the  paper  later  argued 
that  its  correspondent  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  our  reconnaissance 
had  furnished  the  precise  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Japanese  fleet 
contained  in  his  story,  it  ap¬ 
peared  likely  to  our  naval  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  time  that  the 
enemy  would  realize  that  these 
detailed  facts  could  only  have 
been  secured  through  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Japanese  code  and 
our  consequent  ability  to  read 
his  messages  .  .  . 

“As  students  of  the  Pacific 
War  know,  the  Japanese  did  not 
realize  that  the  code  had  been 
broken  .  .  .  Thus,  in  April,  1943, 
the  deciphering  of  an  enemy 
message  made  it  possible  to  am¬ 
bush  Admiral  Yamamoto,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  on  a  flight  over  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands.” 

Basis  for  Report 

In  his  apology,  Mr.  Wright 
said  the  information  was  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  a  news  reporter 
and  “if  this  be  true  as  you  say, 
I  humbly  apologize  to  every 
one.”  He  then  noted  the  many 
sources  and  facts  assembled  by 
the  commission  in  preparing  its 
report  and  later  added  the  un¬ 
qualified  apology. 

The  commission  did  not  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  questionnaires 
and  interviews,  Mr.  Wright  ex¬ 
plained.  It  sent  letters  to  1200 
contractors,  inquiries  to  colleges, 
to  members  of  the  press  and  its 
members  “tried  the  best  we 
could  to  get  information  from 
every  segment  of  life.” 

Two  other  questions  were 
posed  to  the  Commission  head 
in  a  restricted  time  period  al¬ 
lotted.  The  limit  was  imposed  to 


“I  don’t  think  we  are  strain¬ 
ing  at  a  gnat,”  Wr.  Wright  re¬ 
torted.  “I  remind  you  there  was 
only  one  Fuchs  and  his  betrayal 
could  not  have  happened  if  we 
had  had  a  program. 

“Where  are  you  going  to 
stop?”  he  added.  “You  have  no 
more  right  to  take  the  law  in 
your  hands  than  I  have.  We 
have  got  to  have  an  affirmative 
program.  Today  we  seem  to  have 
lost  our  overwhelming  pride  in 
being  Americans.” 

Why  More  Laws 

Philip  M.  Wagner,  Baltimore 
Sun,  said  most  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closures  take  place  as  the  result 
of  the  initiative  of  some  govern¬ 
ment  official.  There  are  laws 
covering  such  actions,  he  ob¬ 
served,  asking:  “Why  do  we 
need  more  laws?” 

“Purloin  means  to  take  away 
for  one’s  self,”  Mr.  Wright  re¬ 


plied.  “We  do  not  think  people 
should  be  tagged  as  spies  under 
the  Espionage  Act.  We  have 
tried  to  tailor  the  (security)  act 
to  the  offense.  The  safety  of  the 
nation  is  the  important  thing. 
We  hope  you  give  the  people  a 
full  discussion.” 


Two  Distinguished 
Memberships  Voted 

San  Francisco 
ASNE  directors  voted  two 
distinguished  service  member¬ 
ships  at  session  here  July  10. 
The  distinctions  went  to  Dr. 
Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  em¬ 
eritus,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  journalism  school,  and 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  head  of 
Stanford  University’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  communications  and 
journalism. 


broken  the  Japanese  code;”  that  meet  demands  of  the  afternoon 
the  Japanese  did  not  know  this  program 
until  the  fact  was  printed  as 
an  exclusive  story  in  an  import¬ 
ant  metropolitan  daily.” 

Also,  that  the  enemy  immedi¬ 
ately  changed  codes  and  that 


You'd  think  we  had  a  crystal  ball! 


Catledge  Query 
Turner  Catledge,  New  York 
Times,  questioned  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  indicated  “frightful  as- 


had  Japan  not  been  tipped  off  sumption  that  we  are  m  fear  of 
“there  is  a  strong  reason  to  be-  Penshing  and  asked  if  this 
lieve”  Japan  would  have  been  country  should  not  look  to  its 
overcome  “many  long  and  bloody  strength  instead  of  its  weak- 
nionths  sooner.”  nesses. 

“It  seems  we  are  straining  at 
.Manual  Quoted  a  gnat.  We  don’t  have  to  bum 

The  Department  of  Defense  down  the  whole  barn  to  get  a 
Field  Press  Manual  of  1954  few  rats,”  he  suggested.  “Are  we 
cit^  by  Mr.  Wiggins  in  re-  planning  to  retreat  from  the 
luting  this  charge,  said :  things  we  believe?” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1957  MARKET  GUIDE 
ESTIMATES  ARE 

ACCURATE! 


If  you’re  uting  the  1957  estimates  of 
population,  retail  sales  and  individual 
income  found  in  the  1957  E4P  MARKET 
GUIDE,  you  can  count  on  their  ac¬ 
curacy! 

You’re  not  only  getting  data  a  year  or 
more  ahead  of  that  furnished  by  any 
other  publication — but  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department's  Survey  of  Current  Business  shows  that 
E&P’s  Ray  Prescott  really  comes  close  to  hitting  their  figures 
sn  the  nose.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

Census  Dept,  population,  1956 . . . 169.7  million 

E6P  population  ostimate,  1956 . 169.5  million 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0012%! 

Census  Dept,  retail  sales,  1956  .  $191.5  billion 

ESP  retail  sales  estimate,  1956 . $192.3  billion 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0042%! 

Census  Dept,  individual  income,  1956 . $321  billion 

ESP  individual  incomo  estimate,  1956 .  $310  billion 

ESP  FORECAST  WITHIN  3.5%  I 

If  you  need  data  on  population,  retail  sales  or  individual 
income  to  plan  sales  or  advertising,  be  sure  the  data  you 
use  is  current  (only  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  gives  you  1957 
data) — and  accurate.  Use  the  data  in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Market  Guide  now  ovoifabie— $6  per  copy. 

1958  Market  Guide  to  be  published  November,  1957. 
Order  your  copy  now. 
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Probers  Tell  Lessons 
Of  ‘Pulitzer’  Stories 


Ity  Campbell  ^  atson 

San  Francisco 

Successful  investigative  re¬ 
porting  methods  were  outlined 
before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  membership 
here  in  a  panel  study  featuring 
three  Pulitzer  award  winners. 

The  stories  of  Geoi’ge  Thiem, 
Chicago  Daily  Neivs,  and  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lambert  and  Wallace 
Turner,  Portland  Oregonian, 
were  coupled  wdth  remarks  by 
V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  to  provide  two  basic 
recipes. 

The  first  ingredient  is  a  good 
tip  and  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  that  follow  require  the 
support  of  the  entire  newspaper, 
all  agreed. 

Costs  are  high,  as  exemplified 
by  the  Tampa  Tribune’s  use  of 
a  reporter’s  services  for  a  year 
before  he  wrote  a  single  story, 
Mr.  Newton  reported. 

Cost  of  Locked  Doors 

The  “price”  is  unnecessarily 
steep  because  of  bars  to  access 
to  information  that  belongs  to 
the  people,  it  w'as  observed  le- 
peatedly  during  the  session. 

Another  problem  is  to  find  the 
reporter  capable  of  the  investi¬ 
gative  efforts  required  by  a 
tough  assignment,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  panel  reports  and 
highlighted  by  a  floor  question. 

Yet  the  responsibility  belongs 
to  newspapers,  for  the  free 
press  “is  the  guardian  of  good 
government  and  the  sentinel  of 
freedom,”  Mr.  Newton  observed. 

“In  the  face  of  this  great  axi¬ 
om  of  free  government,  too 
many  of  us  take  the  easy  course 
today,”  he  warned.  “Too  many 
of  us  are  content  to  accept  the 
press  handouts  of  government 
at  face  value.  Too  many  of  us 
turn  up  snobbish  noses  at  so- 
called  crusading  journalism. 

Too  Many,  Too  Few 

“Too  many  of  us  prefer  the 
comfortable  life  of  back-slap¬ 
ping  —  and  back-scratching  — 
palsy-walsy  familiarity  with  our 
politicians.  Too  few  of  us  show 
courage  in  the  people’s  behalf.” 

Mr.  Thiem,  whose  reporting 
sent  Orville  E.  Hodge  to  jail  for 
stealing  Illinois  tax  funds,  drew 
the  first  reply  to  the  series  of 
questions  fired  by  Mr.  Newton. 

Similar  questions  were  di¬ 
rected  also  to  the  Oregonian 
pair  who  reported  the  team- 


.sters’  union  tie-in  with  Portland 
rackets.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
the  question  is  not  repeated  and 
the  answers  are  compressed  and 
j)araph  rased. 

How  Each  Began 

1.  “What  w'as  the  tip  that  led 
you  and  your  newspaper  into 
this  investigation? 

Thiem — “Michael  J.  Hewlett, 
a  democratic  foe  of  Hodge’s, 
walked  into  Stuffy  Walters’  of¬ 
fice  (Basil  L.  Walters,  editor 
of  Knight  Newspapers)  and  told 
of  the  State  Auditor’s  heavy 
personal  spending.  The  tip  was 
relayed  to  me  at  Springfield.” 

Turner — “James  B.  Elkins,  a 
racketeer,  walked  in  and  told 
me  of  difficulties  he  was  having 
with  teamsters.  He  gave  me  a 
sack  of  recordings.” 

2.  “Please  tell  me  the  pro¬ 
cedures  through  which  you  and 
your  newspaper  followed  up  this 
tip?” 

Thiem — “I  doubted  the  value 
of  the  information  but  prodded 
the  payroll  list.  It  brought  us 
no  names  and  I  thought  the  tip 
was  no  good.  Then  I  found  a 
duplicate  payroll  and  w’ent  into 
another  office  where  Hodge 
could  not  tamper  with  recoids. 

New  Try  Pay  Off 

“The  duplicate  list  showed  a 
woman’s  name.  Orville  had  told 
me  the  woman  was  not  on  the 
payroll.  I  went  back  to  Orville 
(Hodge)  and  told  him  he  had 
lied  to  me.  He  claimed  when  the 
question  had  been  asked  the 
woman  had  already  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  payroll. 

“Then  I  found  the  first  entry 
to  a  list  of  $130,000  in  checks 
with  forged  endorsements.  It 
was  41  days  from  the  start  be¬ 
fore  we  were  able  to  print  any¬ 
thing.” 

Lambert — “A  two-month  quest 
took  us  up  and  down  the  Coast 
talking  with  newspaper  friends, 
the  Los  Angeles  police  and 
others.  We  interviewed  wit¬ 
nesses,  secured  affidavits,  state¬ 
ments,  made  memos  and  once 
used  a  pocket  recorder. 

“We  were  dealing  wdth  a  con¬ 
spiracy  and  couldn’t  even  let 
anyone  know  we  were  investi¬ 
gating  anything.  The  racketeer 
had  a  remarkable  memory,  we 
learned  as  we  dug  up  corrobora¬ 
tion. 

“We  went  over  almost  every 
word  of  the  12  stories  the  Ore¬ 


gonian  ran  with  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  attorneys. 

An  Elusive  Signature 

“One  of  the  toughest  jobs  was 
to  get  a  signature  to  prove  that 
a  Seattle  racketeer  had  engaged 
in  a  land  swindle.  We  finally  lo¬ 
cated  the  signature  through  Ed 
Guthman,  Seattle  Times.  It  was 
on  the  racketeer’s  divorce  paper. 

“Our  prime  effort  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  examination  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  preparation  of 
affidavits.” 

Bars  to  Progress 

4.  Would  you  have  been  helped 
had  the  records  been  open? 

Thiem — “If  vouchers  had  been 
available  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy.  I  asked  for 
a  number  of  names  and  got 
names  but  no  vouchers.  I  asked 
the  State  Attorney  General  to 
open  the  file,  and  he  said  he  then 
had  enough  information  to  justi¬ 
fy  an  investigation. 

“When  Hodge  learned  of  the 
investigation  he  banned  all 
new'smen  from  his  office  until 
the  inquiry  was  opened.  We 
transferred  operations  to  the 
Treasurer’s  office  where  there 
were  duplicate  records.  All  the 
newspapers  were  then  at  work 
but  we  were  ahead  and  it  W'as 
rough  on  our  rivals.” 

The  Decisive  Factor 

5.  “What  was  the  one  decisive 
factor  that  turned  your  investi¬ 
gation  from  defeat  into  vic¬ 
tory?” 

Thiem — “T  ransfer  of  the 
search  to  the  second  State  office. 
We  found  40  or  50  checks  re¬ 
ducing  a  $190,000  fund  to  $8.33 
and  published  names.  I  half 
suspected  some  were  phonies. 
We  instituted  a  search  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  all  over  upstate  Illinois 
and  found  some  people  who  said 
they  had  never  gotten  the 
money. 

“I  question  if  Hodge  would 
have  gone  so  far  (in  his  frauds) 
if  he  had  realized  the  State 
Treasurer  had  a  microfilm  of  all 
checks.  We  found  15  checks  is¬ 
sued  on  the  same  day,  all  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  typewritten  sigrna- 
ture. 

“We  were  saved  by  the  micro¬ 
film  file.  After  that  it  took  only 
five  more  days  of  work  until  w’e 
broke  the  story,  on  July  6.” 

Turner — “When  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy  entered  the  case  last  No¬ 
vember.  He  came  to  town  and 
talked  with  us  and  then  left.  His 
interest  developed  from  a  talk 
with  a  Cowles  newspaperman 
(Clark  Mollenhopf). 

They  Get  Hearings 

“We  had  wanted  open  hear¬ 
ings  and  we  got  them.  There 
w'ere  hearings  four  days  a  w'eek 


for  four  weeks  in  Washington, 

(Here  Mr.  Turner  denied 
credit  for  breaking  Dave  Beck, 
as  attributed  by  Mr.  Newton. 
That,  he  said,  was  done  by 
others. ) 

“If  you  have  a  news  story  and 
can  entice  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee,  then  you  are  in,”  he 
added  after  explaining  the  team¬ 
sters  previously  had  chosen  to 
ignore  the  calls  to  testify  at  a 
committee  hearing. 

6.  “What  was  the  immediate 
reaction  to  your  story?” 

Thiem — “There  was  little  re 
action  until  we  got  evidence  of 
corruption.  Progress  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  story  came  from  une.x- 
pected  sources. 

Used  Private  Phone 

“I  used  my  home  phone  to 
help  safeguard  sources.  The  big¬ 
gest  reaction  was  a  flood  of  off- 
record  tips  from  state  em¬ 
ployees.” 

Lambert — “It  came  as  a  shock 
to  Portland,  and  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  seemed  to  be 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in 
restaurants  and  bars.” 

Turner — “An  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  investigation  that  even¬ 
tually  indicted  40  persons.” 

7.  “What  was  the  biggest  per¬ 
sonal  reaction?” 

Lambert — “Libel  suits  total¬ 
ling  $2,600,000  even  though  one 
was  dropped.  Suits  are  just  part 
of  it.  1 

Turner — “We  were  at  onej 
time  prepared  to  go  to  jail  for 
contempt.  It  was  not  fun.” 

Competitive  Reaction 

6.  “What  w^as  the  reaction  of 
your  competitors?” 

Thiem — “We  were  ignored  at 
first.  One  paper  gave  Hodge  a 
friendly  interview  based  on  in¬ 
terviewers  in  his  home  town. 
When  it  was  showed  $180,000 
had  been  stolen,  the  others 
pitched  in  and  made  contribu-  i 
tions.  Then  we  all  worked  to¬ 
gether.” 

Lambert — “My  editor’s  advice 
when  I  am  upset  or  excited, 
‘Play  it  in  a  low  key.’  The  op¬ 
position  sought  to  take  the  story 
away  from  us.  They  did  get  one 
story  in  advance  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  series.  We  had 
sources  buttoned  and  they 
couldn’t  catch  up  wdth  us.” 

Rock  Hill’s  Problem 

Talbot  Patrick,  Rock 
(S.C.)  Herald,  said  smaller 
newspapers  had  few  reporters 
and  asked  if  good  reporters 
could  be  hired  for  investigative 
work. 

“Good  investigative  reporters 
are  few  and  far  betw’een,”  r®" 
plied  Mr.  Newton. 

Other  floor  questions  brought 
these  replies : 
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On  the  Oregonian’s  policy: 
“The  information  received  was 
discussed  first  with  City  Editor 
Dick  Noakes,  then  with  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Rob  Notson,  and 
then  we  all  went  into  see  M.  J. 
Frey,  publisher. 

“We  ‘cut  it’  for  several  hours. 
Mr.  Frey  was  convinced  we  had 
a  major  conspiracy  to  solve. 

“Mr.  Frey  said:  ‘We’ve  got  to 
do  this.  I  don’t  care  how  much 
it  costs,’  ”  Mr.  Turner  said,  add¬ 
ing:  “I  left  him  then.” 

Mr.  Lambert  said  there  were 
almost  daily  conferences  with 
the  publisher,  managing  editor 
and  attorneys  during  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  Of  the  two  newsmen’s 
own  policy,  he  said:  “We  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  give  the  publisher  a 
snow  job.  We  reported  every¬ 
thing  straight  and  he  was 
straight  with  us.” 

On  the  Chicago  News  policy: 
‘The  Stuffy  Walters  policy  of 
‘Investigate  everything’  began 
with  the  land  deals,”  Mr.  Thiem 
said. 

Firm  Support  Needed 
“I  suggest  that  you  editors 
make  it  clear  to  investigative 
reporters  that  you  are  interested 
and  that  you  put  it  in  writing. 
Many  times  I’ve  had  to  use  a 
note  from  the  editor  to  make 
politicians  realize  they  are  op¬ 
posing  the  entire  new-spaper  and 
not  just  me.  Hodge  tried  to 
break  down  my  stories.” 

• 

End  of  China 
Ban  Favored 

San  Francisco 
An  ASNE  registration  pool 
showed  more  than  92%  of  the 
editors  favor  an  end  to  the  ban 
on  sending  U.  S.  reporters  into 
Red  China,  the  San  Francii^co 
News  reported. 

70%  said  they  would  support 
President  Eisenhower  if  he 
were  running  for  re-election  to¬ 
day;  72%  said  the  President 
is  doing  a  “good  job,”  and  69% 
picked  Senator  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  the  most  likely  Dem¬ 
ocratic  nominee  in  1960. 

• 

Crosby  Acquitted 

Portland,  Ore. 
A  jury  of  seven  women  and 
five  men  deliberated  less  than 
three  hours  July  16,  then  ac¬ 
quitted  Clyde  C.  Crosby,  team¬ 
ster  union  official,  of  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  bribe.  Earlier, 
Mayor  Terry  Schrunk  was 
found  not  guilty  of  a  wiretap 
charge.  The  state’s  chief  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  civic  racket  trials, 
Jim  Elkins,  was  convicted  re¬ 
cently  on  a  wiretap  charge. 


^Vee’  Dabney 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


believes,  the  way  to  recapture 
the  reader. 

Shy  from  Editorial  Writing 

Another  problem:  “So  few  re¬ 
porters  want  to  write  editorials. 

“When  we  ask  the  news  staff 
for  contributions,  only  one  or 
two  respond.  The  rest  just  don’t 
seem  to  be  interested  in  that 
type  of  journalism. 

“Yet,  reporting  is  much  the 
best  training  ground  for  editor¬ 
ials  writing.  I  learned  more 
about  the  life  about  me  in  my 
first  year  as  a  reporter  than  in 
all  the  previous  years.” 

What  are  the  other  require¬ 
ments  for  an  editor? 

“The  first  need  is  for  a  rhi¬ 
noceros  skin.  Beyond  that,  there 
is  a  constant  need  to  keep  learn¬ 
ing  about  everything;  you  never 
know  when  a  bit  of  stray  knowl¬ 
edge  will  prove  helpful.  Back  of 
it  all,  should  be  a  broad,  liberal 
arts  education.” 

And,  though  Vee  Dabney 
didn’t  mention  it,  some  luck, 
some  chance,  a  bit  of  romance 
and  a  double-measure  of  talent 
seem  to  help. 


Lucky  Bucks 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


ous  in  cities  w-ith  low-er  single 
copy  rates. 

Lucky  Bucks  is  an  economic 
advantage  to  the  meichant  who 
advertises.  This  type  of  promo¬ 
tion  does  not  appeal  to  the 
transient,  to  the  tourist.  This 
appeals  specifically  to  people 
who  are  aware  of  it  through  the 
paper’s  efforts  in  promoting  the 
promotion,  if  you  see  what  I 
mean — such  as  television,  radio, 
street  car  signs,  etc. — for  the 
effect  of  which  the  tourist  would 


not  have  time.  Such  papers, 
therefore,  get  into  the  hands  of 
regular  residents  of  the 
community. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no 
assurance  that  give-away  sam¬ 
pling  gets  the  kind  of  reader- 
ship  that  buy-away  sampling 
does. 

Such  a  promotion,  therefore, 
is  not  a  question  of  lazy  backs 
but  of  giving  new  readers  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  a  good  newspaper.  Such  a 
promotion  is  worthless  to  a  bum 
paper  because  a  bum  paper 
won’t  stick  and  the  money  goes 
down  the  drain. 

Now  let  us  see  what  news¬ 
papers  with  categories  other 
than  single  copy  sales  as  their 
primary  consideration  often  do 
to  promote  subscriptions. 

I  do  not  mention  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  steak  knife  and  the  equally 
ubiquitous  set  of  dishes,  cook 
books  or  other  premiums  di¬ 
rected  to  the  housewife. 

Nor  need  I  more  than  men¬ 
tion  carrier  boy  promotions  of 
various  kinds  which  are,  in 
effect,  inducements  to  the  car¬ 
rier  boy  to  get  more  subscrip¬ 
tions  and/or  to  give  him  a  pitch 
to  use  at  the  front  door. 

I  think  I  shall  also  pass  up 
the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
choice  words  about  solicitors, 
both  telephone  boiler  room  char¬ 
acters  and  the  door-to-door  spe¬ 
cimens  —  as  also  the  various 
pitches  solicitors  use. 

But  I  should  like  to  note  some 
differences  and  similarities  be¬ 
tween  Lucky  Bucks  as  a  sam¬ 
pling  device  and  the  free  sam¬ 
ple,  other  contests,  and  other 
inducements  to  purchase  or 
subscribe. 

Contests  like  Tangle  Towns, 
Who  Am  I?  What  Am  I?, 
Where  Am  I?,  etc.  have  in  one 
form  or  another  been  used  by 
newspapers  for  many  years. 
And  they  have  produced  single 
copy  sales.  It  all  depends  on  the 


character  of  the  city  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

I  think  such  contests  have  a 
very  secure  reason  for  existence 
and,  used  properly  within  their 
own  categories  of  interests,  and, 
properly  controlled,  can  be  as 
advantageous  to  newspapers 
with  a  large  segment  of  carrier 
delivery  as  can  the  Lucky  Buck 
type  of  contest  be  valuable  to 
those  newspapers  with  a  large 
segment  of  single  copy  sales. 

Reduced  Rate  Gimmick 

We  come  to  one  final  type  of 
promotion  which  apparently  is 
intended  to  achieve  the  same 
result  as  the  other  forms  of 
promotion.  This  is  the  gimmick 
of  offering  subscriptions  for  a 
price  less  than  the  established 
price.  May  I  turn  to  Louisville 
for  a  moment?  The  Louisville 
papers  increased  the  price  of 
their  Sunday  paper  on  Oct.  30, 
1955,  increasing  the  price  of  the 
morning  an  d  Sunday  or  evening 
and  Sunday  combination  from 
4.5c  to  50c,  but  leaving  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  th  emorning, 
evening  and  Sunday  at  the  for¬ 
mer  price  of  6.5c.  This  price  has 
subsequently  been  raised.  In  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1955, 
which  was  just  prior  to  raising 
the  price  of  their  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  these  newspapers  jointly 
secured  something  in  excess  of 
47,000  orders  at  reduced  prices. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30th,  1956,  however,  the  number 
of  orders  taken  in  at  reduced 
rates  for  the  Louisville  combi¬ 
nation  exceeded  112,000! 

My  only  purpose  in  mention¬ 
ing  this  is  to  show  there 
are  lots  of  ways  to  skin  a  cat. 

All  of  these  types  of  promo¬ 
tion  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  do  not  pre-suppose  weak 
backs  nor  do  they  pre-suppose 
weak  minds.  When  such  con¬ 
tests  are  used  in  place  of  prod¬ 
uct  improvement  they  are 
wasted  and  futile. 


nal,  and  A.  M.  Glassberg,  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald. 


Edward  J.  Serrify,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  a 
Lee  Ettelson,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 
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Guild 

(Continued  from  pone 

Guild  Reporter  Separate 

On  the  only  other  roll  call 
vote  of  the  convention,  delegates 
voted  223  to  176  to  reject  the 
minority  report  of  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter  committee,  which  pro¬ 
posed  a  merger  of  the  Guild 
Reporter  and  Research  and  In¬ 
formation  departments,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  lEB.  The  effect 
would  have  been  to  make  the 
director  of  research  and  infor¬ 
mation  also  editor  of  the  ANG’s 
newspaper.  The  convention  fav¬ 
ored  continuing  the  two  depart- 
mehts  as  separate  entities,  al¬ 
though  it  was  granted  that  lEB 
had  the  constitutional  authority 
to  handle  such  admini.strative 
matters. 

The  convention  was  a  rela- 
latively  harmonious  one.  There 
had  been  some  feathers  ruffled 
at  the  pre-convention  hearings 
at  which  lEB  found  thi-ee  locals 
guilty  of  key  charges  relative  to 
signing  contracts  for  periods 
longer  than  two  years.  However, 
the  collective  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee  sustained  lEB’s  decision 
in  reprimanding  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  for 
signing  a  contract  with  the  Val¬ 
lejo  (Calif.)  Times  Herald  and 
News  Chronicle  covering  a 
three-year  period,  without  lEB 
approval. 

With  a  finnly-knit  collective 
bargaining  program,  calling  for 
one-year  contracts  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  and  not  more  than  two 
years  under  the  approved  lEB 
policy,  ANG  moves  into  its 
25th  year  with  a  new  minimum 
wage  goal  of  $200  a  week  for 
experienced  employes  in  key 
classifications  and  $100  for  be¬ 
ginners  in  all  adult  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Harmony  prevailed  as  the  con¬ 
vention  re-elected  the  three  top 
officers  for  another  two-year 
term  and  elected  six  regional 
vicepresidents.  Delegates  nomi¬ 
nated  10  candidates  for  six  vice¬ 
president-at-large  posts.  These 
will  be  chosen  by  membership 
referendum  in  September. 

Collis  Re-Elected 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  for  his  third 
term.  Also  I’e-elected  were  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Farson,  Philadelphia, 
executive  vicepresident;  and 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  Buffalo, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  latter 
two  offices  are  full-time  and 
salaries. 

Elected  regional  vicepresi¬ 
dents  were : 

Region  1 — John  J.  Thompson, 


BIG  CATCH — The  huge  salmon  brought  to  the  ANG  convention  by 
Vancouver  delegates  brought  to  mind  the  "big  catch"  of  B.C.  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  past  year.  ANG  President  Joe  Collis  cuts  a  tasty  morsel 
in  the  presence  of  Canadians:  left  to  right — Chris  Crombie,  Art 
Smart,  Donald  Grieve,  Dan  Illingworth,  and  Jack  McCaugherty. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Trav-  fore  a  term  of  more  than  two 
elcr;  Region  2 — Richard  Lane,  years;  (5)  fail  to  pi'ovide,  in 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  cases  where  the  contract  dura- 
Appenl;  Region  3 — James  B.  tion  is  for  two  years,  for  either 
Woods,  St.  Jouis  (Mo.)  Post-  a  mid-term  wage  increase  or  for 
Dispatch;  Region  4 — Jack  How-  a  reopening  on  wages, 
ard,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  The  committee  urged  that  lo- 
Chronicle,  succeeding  Fred  Flet-  cals  use  the  model  pension  plan, 
cher,  Santa  Rose,  Calif.;  Region  provided  by  ANG,  as  a  guide 
o — Wilfred  E.  Alexander,  New  in  their  pension  negotiations. 
York  Mirror,  succeeding  Arthur  Locals  should  strive  for  non- 
Rosenstock,  New  York;  Region  contributory  retirement  systems, 
6 — Eric  Cawdron,  president,  Ot-  with  the  added  recommendation: 
tawa  Newspaper  Guild,  succeed-  “Pension  contributions  by  the 
ing  C.  Joseph  Beauclerc  of  employer  should  be  negotiated 
Toronto.  as  such  and  not  as  a  diversion 

Nominated  as  vicepresidents-  of  negotiated  wage  increases.” 

at-large  (six  to  be  elected)  were  .  .  ..  r.  ui 

,,  ,  Vi  •  .4utomation  Problems 

the  following: 

Robert  C.  Stafford,  Cleveland  Taking  note  of  new  produc- 
(Ohio)  Press:  Ed  Marciniak,  **0^  methods  in  the  newspaper 
editor  of  Work,  Chicago;  Daniel  industry,  the  Collective  Bargain- 
A.  McLaughlin,  Elizabeth  (N.  ing  committee  warned  that  areas 
J.)  Daily  Journal;  Harvev  H.  in  the  guild’s  jurisdiction  are 
Wing,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  beginning  to  feel  the  impact  of 
Neu's,  all  four  incumbents;  and  automation.  “More  and  more  op- 
James  B.  Egan,  Netv  York  orations  in  business,  accounting, 
World-Telegram  and  Sun;  Irv  advertising  and  circulation  de- 
Kreisman,  Madison  (Wis.)  Partments  are  being  performed 
Newspapers;  Thomas  J.  Mur-  "’itb  automatic  tabulating  and 
phy,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-  accounting  machines,”  said  the 
Union;  1.  Michael  Segel,  Phila-  ^oport. 


delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  J.  Har¬ 


ley  Murray,  Washington-INS,  automation  are  obvious. 

National  Wire  Service  Council;  With  proper  planning,  guild 
and  Miss  Frances  D’Hondt,  De-  uiembers  in  the  affected  depart- 


troit  (Mich.)  Times. 


The  1958  convention  will  take  Publisher.  But  if  we  are  not 
place  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  New  Prepared,  there  may  well  be 
York  City  was  chosen  for  1959.  serious  dislocation  and  personal 

hardship.  Your  committee  there- 
Contract  Requirements  foie  strongly  urges  that  the 

Constitutional  changes  were  ANG  undertake  an  immediate 
approved  so  that  no  contract,  and  comprehensive  study,  in  col- 
without  specific  permission  of  laboration  with  the  publishers, 
lEB,  shall  (1)  fail  to  provide  if  they  will  agree,  in  order  to 
for  the  guild  shop,  severance  determine  the  full  measure  of 
pay,  adequate  job  security  and  the  problem  ahead,  and  how 
not  more  than  a  five-day,  40-  best  to  advance  the  interests  of 
hour  week;  (2)  fail  to  provide  guild  members.” 
for  incorporation  of  the  full  The  committee  was  also  mind- 
amount  of  any  general  increase  ful  of  continuing  trend  of  two 
in  the  new  minimums;  (3)  con-  or  more  newspapers  merging 
tain  a  no-strike  clause;  (4)  be-  their  mechanical  facilities  and 


yet  maintaining  separate  news 
staffs.  “Such  arrangements  en¬ 
able  one  paper  to  pick  up  type 
on  news  matter  compiled  by  its 
supposed  opposition  and  pose  a 
constant  threat  to  hard-won 
guild  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  where  one  newsroom  is  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  other  unorgan¬ 
ized,”  said  the  report.  “This 
committee  recommends  a  com¬ 
plete  ANG  study  of  such  dou¬ 
ble-joined  arrangements,  with  a 
vic\v  to  determining  what  legal 
problems  exist,  what  precedents 
the  guild  may  have  in  protect-  ' 
ing  its  members’  own  work,  and 
what  steps  may  be  taken  by  lo¬ 
cals  caught  in  this  situation.” 

4G  convention  by  Membership  High 

ch"  of  B.C.  mem-  During  the  past  year  the  guild 
jfs  a  tasty  morsel  experienced  a  “major  break- 
L through”  in  organizing  new 
(  c  aug  er  y.  member's  by  adding  approxi- 
more  than  two  mately  1,500  members,  accord- 
to  provide,  in  jjjg  organizing  committee 

contract  dura-  report.  A  new  high  of  29,355 
fears,  for  either  members  was  attained  as  of  last 
J  increase  or  for  April  1 

Tm-ged  that  lo-  ,  convention  urged  Guild 

lei  nension  nlan  leaders  and  members  at  both 
ijG  as  rS  ANG  and  local  levels  to  devote 
m  ’negotiations.  emphasis  to  the  “free 

strive  for  non-  ''''J®''  Problem  and  bringing 
irement  svstems,  <;hese  persons  into  the  guild, 
ecommendation:  deriving  practically 

butions  by  the  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by 
1  be  negotiated  members  without  sharing 

t  as  a  diversion  l^he  cost  that  makes  those 

rage  increases  ”  benefits  possible,”  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  report.  The  convention 
1  Problems  recommended  continuance  of  the 

of  new  produc-  four-point  program  adopted  in 

1  the  newspaper  1D51,  designed  to  bring  new 
llective  Bargain-  members  into  the  guild  in  this 
arned  that  areas  order:  free  riders,  new  depart- 
jurisdiction  are  ments,  new  units  and  new 
el  the  impact  of  locals. 

ire  and  more  op-  convention  noted  that 

ness,  accounting,  international  representa- 

,  circulation  de-  ANG 

being  performed  during  the  past  year,  mak- 

tabulating  and  full-time  IR’s. 

ines,  sai  e  .pj^g  convention  instructed 

imi.  1.  i  the  officers  to  (1)  continue  the 

The  benefits  to  management  jp^,^ 

m  are  obvious  personnel  become 

^aScted’deSrt-  continue  the  gen- 

attected  depart- 

it  along  wuth  the  td  r  u  1  nrik 

.,  ®  .  one  IR  for  each  1,000  new  per 

if  we  are  not  ...  ,  V  i  j 

„  „  ,  capital  members  added. 

2  may  well  be  * 

ion  and  personal  Continued  progress  of  ANG  s 
committee  there-  I'esearch  and  information  pro¬ 
urges  that  the  "ow  six  years  old,  was 

e  an  immediate  ^‘ted  as  providing  tools  and 
live  study,  in  col-  techniques  to  help  locals  help 
1  the  publishers,  themselves  in  their  day-to-day 
:ree,  in  order  to  bargaining  and  administration, 
full  measure  of  “Traditionally,  the  officers  of 
ihead,  and  how  ANG  have  come  from  the  local 
!  the  interests  of  ranks,”  said  the  R&I  committee. 
”  “In  past  years,  however,  the 

e  was  also  mind-  business  of  unions  has  been  be- 
ng  trend  of  two  coming  and  in  the  future  will 
ipapers  merging  become  more  complex  and  tech- 
al  facilities  and  nical.  Therefore,  the  committee 
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ments  can  benefit  along  with  the 


instructs  the  ANG  to  initiate  a  AIVI^  SlimiOFt^ 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  offer-  rr 


ing  specialized  training  and  T 
scLlarships  to  promising  guilds- 
men  to  prepare  them  to  face  the 
problems  existing  in  a  highly 
complex  and  technical  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  report  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  1958  convention.” 


Political  Action 

ANG’s  continued  interest  in 
political  action  was  urged  by  the 
convention.  “It  is  evident  to  the 
whole  trade  union  movement 
that  organized  labor  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  an  increasingly  hostile 
political  environment,”  said  the 
subcommittee  on  political  action. 
“Newspaper  workers  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  political 
activity  in  all  capacities.  Any 
attempts  by  employers  to  abridge 
this  right  should  be  vigorously 
opposed.” 

Bigger  Budget 

Report  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  a  general  fund 
budget  that  contemplates  total 
revenues  of  $460,640  and  total 
expenditures  of  $462,769,  re- 
auiting  in  a  deficit  of  $2,129  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957-58.  The  de¬ 
fense  fund  stands  at  $310,258 — 
one  third  of  the  goal  of  $1,000,- 
000  set  several  years  ago. 

Fred  Bowler,  Lynn,  Mass., 
noted  that  six  employes  of  ANG 
have  borrowed  a  total  of  $5,250 
I  of  accrued  severance  pay. 

He  sought  to  amend  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  state  that  lEB  should 
discontinue  the  practice  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  loans.  It  vras  pointed 
out,  however,  the  loans  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the 
19.52  convention  mandate,  stat- 
,  ing  this  money  belongs  to  em¬ 
ployes.  Loans  were  made  pri- 
i  marily  for  payment  on  homes, 
it  was  added.  The  proposed 
amendment  was  voted  down  by 
]  a  voice  vote. 


Montreal  ASISE  Meet 
Hinted  by  Jones 

San  Francisco 
The  hope  that  ASNE  might 
*^thin  a  few  years  meet  in 
Montreal  was  expressed  by  the 
retiring  president,  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  in  responding  to  the  con¬ 
vention  banquet  message  of  the 
Hon.  Lester  B.  Pear.son,  Cana¬ 
dian  M.P. 

The  suggestion  was  greeted 
with  applause,  especially  from 
Canadians  present.  The  reaction 
apparently  reflected  the  pleasure 
of  tho.se  attending  ASNE’s  first 
“non-Washington”  convention  in 
many  years.  Nearly  half  of  the 
oTO  members  were  present  here. 


St.  Louis 

The  ANG  convention  was  in¬ 
formed  through  its  collective 
bargaining  committee  that  the 
New  Orleans  local  has  the 
guild’s  support  in  taking  to 
court  a  case  concerning  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Ewing  Poteet,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item  music  critic. 

The  case  involves  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  Mr.  Poteet  after  his 
name  appeared  on  a  published 
list  of  signers  of  a  petition  ask¬ 
ing  the  New  Orleans  city  gov¬ 
ernment  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  court  decisions 
against  racial  discrimination  on 
city  transportation  facilities. 

“The  Item  management  has 
refused  arbitration,”  said  the 
committee. 

Resolutions 

Among  the  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  convention  were  those : 

*  Demanding  that  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  “immediately 
and  without  qualification”  re¬ 
scind  the  State  Department’s 
ban  against  U.S.  newsmen 
traveling  in  Communist  China. 

*  Urging  U.S.  Senate  to 
adopt  the  civil  rights  legislation 
now  pending,  appealing  to  “the 
patriotism,  humanity  and  good 
will  of  the  Senators  to  adopt 
the  program  which  for  so  long 
has  been  blocked  by  ignorance, 
prejudice  and  filibuster.” 

♦Terming  the  Li/nn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item,  represented  by  New 
England  Daily  Newspapers  -As¬ 
sociation,  a  test  case  in  seeking 
a  contract  covering  editorial 
and  advertising  staffs,  ANG  as¬ 
serts  that  if  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  cannot  be  reached  in  a 
reasonable  further  period,  ANG 
will  back  the  Lynn  Item  unit 
“with  our  collective  strength 
and  resources.” 

*  Affirming  its  continuing 
support  ■  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Free  Journalists 
and  the  Ad  Hoc  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  efforts  to  help 
their  colleagues  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

*  Noting  that  Indiana  legis¬ 
lators  had  passed  a  “right-to- 
work”  law  in  that  state  where 
-ANG  has  four  locals,  ANG  con- 
demed  the  action  and  commend¬ 
ed  Edward  P,  Keck  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Hammond 
Newspaper  Guild,  for  his  fight 
against  the  bill. 

*  Commending  Mayor  Ray¬ 
mond  R.  Tucker  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  on  human  relations  for 
their  efforts  to  end  “the  blight 
of  racial  discrimination  in  St. 
Louis.” 


AEG  Panel  Exposes 
Perils  of  Secrecy 


San  Francisco 
Threats  imposed  by  secrecy 
were  exposed  dramatically  dur¬ 
ing  the  -ASNE  session  devoted 
to  atomic  energy,  nuclear  w'ar 
and  the  strength  of  the  nation’s 
military  defenses. 

Controls  imposed  perhaps  un¬ 
wittingly  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  extend  far  beyond 
defense  activities  and  are  now 
gaining  in  the  vast  fields  of  re¬ 
search  and  education,  declared 
Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

Nor  do  these  controls  stop 
there,  for  “a  freer  flow  of 
fresher  information  should  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  stimulating  a 
greater  contribution  (in  the  nu¬ 
clear  power  field)  from  indus¬ 
try,”  he  declared. 

The  morning-long  session 
ranged  from  catastrophic  war  to 
Los  Angeles  smog  and  came  to 
a  revealing  que.stion  period 
that  showed  the  impact  of  se¬ 
crecy  on  the  three  top  scientists 
present. 

None  Can  Answer 

This  came  when  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
asked  the  panel  what  damage 
the  country  would  .suffer  if  all 
secrecy  surrounding  nuclear  ex¬ 
periments  were  dropped.  “There 
is  only  one  of  us  with  enough 
information  to  answer,”  declared 
Dr.  Spilhous. 

“One  of  us,  because  of  secrecy, 
cannot  answer,”  smilingly  added 
Dr.  Mark  M.  Mills,  University 
of  California  Radiation  Labora¬ 
tory. 

The  experts  themselves  dis¬ 
agreed  and  exchanged  questions 
on  the  effects  of  fallout,  which 
Dr.  Mills  had  declared  neg¬ 
ligible. 

“Let’s  ask  how  negligible,” 
Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  sug¬ 
gested.  He  declared  the  biologi¬ 
cal  effects  of  radiation  “are 
greater  than  newspapers  led  us 
to  think.”  “If  nuclear  testing 
continues  at  the  present  rate  for 
20  to  25  years,  some  10,000  peo¬ 
ple  will  die  of  lumenia,”  he 
declared. 

Limited  War  Query 

Scott  Newhall,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  session  chairman, 
opened  the  question  period  by 
asking  if  nations  can  and  will 
limit  warfare.  Dr.  Brown  re¬ 
plied  that  those  in  government 
believe  this  possible.  Dr.  Mills 
said  “there  will  be  limited  wars 


whether  we  like  it  or  not.”  Dr. 
Spilhous  doubted  if  wars  can  be 
limited. 

The  panel  declared  it.self  un¬ 
qualified  to  give  opinions  on  an 
inquiry  by,  Eugene  Patterson, 
Atlanta  Constitution.  He  asked 
if  “we  are  too  mesmerized  by 
SAC.” 

Philip  Wagner,  Baltimore 
Sim,  asked  how  newspapers 
might  help  unscramble  the  nu¬ 
clear  monopoly. 

“The  act  is  wrong.  The  way  is 
to  change  the  (AEC)  act,”  Dr. 
Mills  said.  Of  the  AEC’s  indi¬ 
cated  future  trend,  he  observed 
that  once  the  U.S.  feared  mili¬ 
tary  domination.  A  watch 
against  AEC  domination  should 
be  set  up,  he  said. 

Robert  Early,  Indianapolis 
Star,  was  told  (by  Dr.  Brown) 
that  the  indicated  use  of  atomic 
weapons  in  “brush  wars”  would 
be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
U.S.  preparation. 

“Such  wars  need  not  get  out 
of  hand  if  we  are  prepared  to 
demand  that  they  stop,”  Dr. 
Brown  added. 

Dr.  Mills  said  a  world  war 
could  come  from  “brush  fires,” 
creeping  (communist)  aggi’es- 
sion  or  by  an  all-out  launching 
of  war.  Charles  A.  Sprague, 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman,  was 
advised  that  in  Dr.  Mill’s  belief, 
any  sudden  atack  probably 
would  be  answered  with  full 
force. 


AEC  Views  Asked 

W.  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  asked  Dr. 
Brown’s  attitude  on  AEC  decen¬ 
tralization.  Dr.  Spilhous’  view.s 
were  described  as  legitimate. 
Dr.  Brown  noted  that  any  state¬ 
ments  critical  of  another  field  of 
A  SC  activity  brought  sugges¬ 
tions  of  transferring  to  the  field 
questioned. 

“Once  my  statements  on  fall¬ 
out  led  to  the  request  that  I 
work  on  that  subject.  I  refused, 
ob.serving  that  I  then  couldn’t 
talk  about  it,”  he  reported. 

Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  asked  whether 
the  entire  system  needed  a 
shakeup.  Dr.  Mills  said  his  im¬ 
pression  was  that  the  AEC 
chiefs  are  completely  dedicated 
and  .selfless.  There  has  been  no 
sign  of  a  changed  attitude,  he 
added. 

Dr.  Spilhous  said  his  refer¬ 
ence  was  to  the  dangerous  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  control  commission. 
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Declaration 

(Cotttitiued  from  page  9) 

in  attcmptinp  to  find  the  solu¬ 
tions.  The  areas  he  named 
were:  1.  Misuse  of  jiension  and 
welfare  funds;  2.  Misuse  of 
union  funds;  3.  The  problem 
of  continuing  “trusteeships”  by 
which  one  man  can  control 
many  local  unions  indefinftely; 

4.  The  lack  of  secret  ballots; 

Terrorism  and  violence  in 
the  labor  picture;  0.  Boycotts 
and  secondary  picketing;  7. 
The  use  of  union  moiiey  for 
political  purposes. 

Vigilance  Asked 

Citing  instances  of  bombing, 
ar.son  and  terrorism  and  simi¬ 
lar  acts  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  said:  “This  is  an  area 
which  cannot  easily  be  policed 
from  Washington.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  you  as  newspa¬ 
permen  have  a  primary  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  ceaseless  vigilance 
of  newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  citizenry  is  protected 
when  violence  replaces  peaceful 
negotiations  at  the  bargaining 
table.” 

Referring  to  the  vast  amount 
of  publicity  given  by  the  press 
to  the  committee  hearings  and 
disclosures,  Mr.  Kennedy  said 
“if  this  publicity  and  these  ef¬ 
forts  are  to  have  any  real 
meaning  and  lasting  effect, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  committee  and  the  press 
to  dig  deeper  than  the  headline 
story  to  bring  out  all  of  the 
facts  and  conditions  which  have 
created  racketeering.  We  are 
happy  to  have  the  newspapers 
with  us  on  those  days  when  we 
have  a  major  disclosure.  We 
are  earnestly  hopeful  that  we 
will  have  them  with  us  on  those 
days  when  we  are  endeavoring 
in  less  dramatic  circumstances 
to  achieve  and  disseminate  the 
full  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  necessary  for  its 
solution.  If  the  press  will  share 
the  committee’s  responsibility 
in  this  regard,  we  may  later  be 
able  to  consider  the  investiga¬ 
tion  a  real  step  forward  for 
American  society.” 

Message  from  Riesel 

Victor  Riesel,  Post  Syndicate 
labor  columnist  who  was  blinded 
a  year  ago  by  hired  labor 
goons,  spoke  to  the  convention 
by  telephone  from  New  York. 
He  predicted  that  “if  we  don’t 
legislate  and  act  to  correct 
abuses  in  the  labor  field  we  face 
an  American  fascism — a  second 
government.” 


Jack  H.  Lockhart,  Scrippi-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Frank  Ahlgren,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal. 


Leslie  Moore,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  and  Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 


^Big  Labor’  Called  a  Threat; 
Paul  Block  Hits  ^Free  Loaders’ 
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.4  panel  of  editors  followed 
to  give  their  suggestion  as  to 
what  should  be  done  about  big 
labor.  Norman  Chandler,  Loa 
Angeles  Times  and  Mirror- 
\ew8,  said  his  are  the  only 
large  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  without  a  single  labor  con¬ 
tract  and  he  spends  a  lot  of 
time  on  developing  good  em¬ 
ploye  and  human  relations  with 
the  3400  employes. 

“Big  labor”  doesn’t  disturb 
him  as  an  employer,  Mr. 
Chandler  said,  but  it  does  as 
a  threat  to  free  society.  Big 
labor  is  dangerous  because  it 
doesn’t  have  to  fight  according 
to  the  rules — the  fight  is  fixed 
by  a  law  based  on  myths  and 
distortions  of  our  history.  He 
suggested  that  Big  Labor 
should  be  brought  into  legal 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  There  is  no  reason 
to  treat  it  any  differently  un¬ 
der  the  law.  He  would  make  all 
unions  “free  associations”  so 
that  no  man  could  be  compelled 
or  prevented  from  joining.  Or¬ 
ganized  picketing  should  be 
forbidden  as  a  weapon  of  in¬ 
timidation.  The  secondary  boy¬ 
cott  is  an  outrage  against  other 
people  and  should  ahso  be  for¬ 
bidden,  he  said.  Unions  should 
not  be  exempt  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  There  should  be  one 
law  for  everybody,  he  said.  The 
real  problem  is  that  there  is 
now  one  law  for  them  and 
another  law  for  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Chandler  also  thought 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  be  abolished  and 
that  all  labor  cases  should  be 
returned  to  the  courts.  The 
threat  to  a  free  society  is  politi¬ 
cal,  he  said.  He  didn’t  mean 


that  labor  leaders  can  lead 
their  members  to  the  polls  in 
a  block  but  that  they  have  tre¬ 
mendous  financial  resources 
which  they  spend  on  political 
propaganda  and  campaigning. 
He  called  this  “misappropria¬ 
tion  of  funds.” 


No  Tree  Loaders’ 


Paul  Block,  Toledo  Blade, 
believed  that  labor  is  here  to 
stay  and  that  it  isn’t  big 
enough.  The  individual  can  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  officials  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  he  said, 
hut  they  can’t  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  officials  of  Du¬ 
Pont,  which  is  bigger.  Only  the 
union  provides  him  this  pro¬ 
tection  and  he  thought  every¬ 
one  should  join  a  union.  Every¬ 
one  should  pay  the  tax — union 
dues — for  this  protection  and 
there  should  be  no  free  loaders. 

He  called  those  newspapers 
w’ithout  guild  contracts  “free 
loaders.”  He  said  those  who 
contend  they  are  paying  their 
employes  well  are  doing  so 
only  becau.se  others  have  ham- 
meied  it  out  in  bargaining  ses¬ 
sions. 

He  thought  there  is  a  need 
for  protecting  union  memhers 
from  union  ruling  cliques  and 
that  there  should  be  some  con¬ 
trol  of  their  internal  and  finan¬ 
cial  affairs.  He  also  thought 
unions  should  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  actions.  Legisla¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  get  rid  of  the 
evils  and  redress  the  balances, 
he  thought,  and  there  might  be 
an  income  tax  levied  against 
union  funds  similar  to  that  im¬ 
posed  on  corporations. 

He  said  a  man  should  be  free 
to  join  a  union  of  his  choice 


and  that  no  union  should  be 
able  to  create  an  artificial  scar¬ 
city  of  labor.  In  the  latter  con¬ 
nection  he  cited  the  stereo¬ 
typers  union. 

Felix  McKnight,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  noted  there  are  now 
18  states  with  “right  to  work” 
laws  and  he  believed  the  basic 
idea  for  these  laws  was  born 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
News  Sept.  1,  1941.  The  idea 
expressed  at  that  time  was  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  would  say:  “No 
person  shall  be  denied  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  membership  in, 
or  affiliation  with,  a  labor 
union  or  because  of  refusal  to 
join  or  affiliate  with  a  labor 
union;  nor  shall  any  corpora¬ 
tion  or  individual  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  to  exclude  from  employ¬ 
ment  members  of  a  union  or 
per-sons  who  refuse  to  join  a 
labor  union;  nor  shall  any 
person  against  his  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  dues  to  any  labor 
organization.” 

Mr.  McKnight  also  thought 
there  should  be  some  control 
over  the  economic  power  of 
unions.  It  is  big  busines.s  he 
.said,  and  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  rules  of  the  game. 
He  said  secondary  boycotts 
should  be  illegal. 

Don  Maxwell,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  paid  tribute  to  Westbrook 
Pegler  for  the  job  he  has  done 
in  fighting  crooked  labor  lead¬ 
ers.  Citing  the  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  strike  of  three  years 
duration  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Maxwell  said  strike  votes 
should  be  taken  on  secret  bal¬ 
lots  mailed  from  the  home 
where  the  family  could  discuss 
the  issues.  He  said  if  the  wives 
of  workers  were  aware  of  the 
.strike  issues  and  results  there 
would  be  different  results  be¬ 
cause  those  who  attend  meet¬ 
ings  are  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 
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Vitah  Says  ISich  oh 


Studies  Shotc  Press 

San  Francisco 
Reports  to  editors  here  show 
newsj)aj)ers  comprise  one  of  the 
few  agencies  able  to  provide 
vital  assistance  to  the  people  in 
meeting  today’s  complex  prob¬ 
lems,  William  I.  Nichols,  editor 
of  Thin  Week,  told  the  ASNE. 

For  newspapers  can  and  will 
talk  to  people  as  a  friend  and 
help  them  as  they  grow  those 
new  roots  essential  to  gain  new’ 
goals  he  explained. 

“With  the  great  jiotential  of 
American  people  now  coming 
of  age,  with  the  need  of  all  for 
new  roots  that  go  with  a  new 
society,  the  most  dramatic  fact 
before  newspapers  today  is  that 
ours  is  a  business  of  people,” 
Mr.  Nichols  declared. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  helping 
actively  in  reconstructing  new 
roots  in  a  new  era,”  he  said  at 
one  point.  And,  at  another,  he 
observed  that  a  need  is  “recog¬ 
nition  of  human  beings  in  a 
machine  age.” 

The  individual’s  goals  are 
security  or,  if  he  despairs,  es¬ 
cape,  Mr.  Nichols  said.  Loneli¬ 
ness  is  one  basic  reason  why 
people  are  not  as  happy  today 
;  as  they  should  be.  That’s  why 
I  newspapers  .should  be  more 
1  friendly  and  more  per.sonal,  he 
declared. 


eric  Marquardt,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic.  Chairman  Lauren  Sloth, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  was  stirred  to  express  the 
hope  that  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  William 
Mathews,  Arizona  Star,  who 
were  seated  side  by  side,  had 
parked  their  guns  outside. 

Many  editors  picked  up 
copies  of  a  talk  given  by  Luna 
Leopold,  Department  of  Inter¬ 
ior,  for  further  study. 

“The  public  at  large  must  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  water 
occurrence  that  decisions  may 
be  based  on  sound  physical 
principles  and  fact,”  Mr.  Leo¬ 
pold  said. 

Conditions  vary  with  each 
area,  Mr.  Leopold  explained  in 
his  study  of  national  needs. 
Overall,  there  is  enough  water, 
but  supply  costs  will  mount 
within  a  few  years,  he  ex- 
idained. 

Editors  Give 
Inflation  Vietv 

San  Francisco 

Economic  inflation  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  a  majority  of 
the  communities  represented 
by  .American  editors  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  poll  here. 

Nearly  one-third  view  the 
problem  as  “very  serious.” 
Fewer  than  15%  consider  it 
not  serious,  a  tally  taken  at 
the  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
breakfast  for  .ASNE  editors 
showed. 


Gannett  Sells 
49%  Share  of 
Glean  Corp. 

Oi.E.\N,  N.  Y. 

Gannett  Company,  Inc.  is 
selling  its  49%  interest  in  the 
Olean  Times-Herald  Coipora- 
tion,  which  publishes  the  Times- 
Herald  and  operates  AM  and 
FM  radio  stations. 

In  an  ••’pplication  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington  the 
price  is  given  as  $213..5Gfi  for 
the  490  Gannett  .shares.  There 
is  no  breakdown  of  values  of 
the  newspaper  and  stations. 

Times-Herald  Corp.  will  bor¬ 
row  $155,000  from  a  local  bank 
to  supplement  its  ow’n  funds  in 
making  the  purchase. 

F..  Boyd  Fitzpatrick  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  with 
Giey  Fitzpatrick  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent-treasurer.  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  acquired  its  interest  in 
19.32  when  the  Olean  Times, 
headed  by  the  late  M.  G.  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  and  the  Olean  Herald 
weie  merged. 

An  arrangement  will  be  made 
for  the  Times  Herald  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  Gannett  News 
Service  conv  and  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  field  by  .T.  P.  McKinney  & 
Son. 


Dear  Group 
Moves  to  Buy 
Leased  Paper 

Henderson,  Ky. 

The  Gleaner  and  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  which  was 
created  in  November,  1955,  to 
publish  the  Gleaner  and  Journal 
under  a  lease,  is  in  the  process 
of  purchasing  the  newspaper. 

Francele  H.  Armstrong, 
daughter  of  the  late  Leigh  Har¬ 
ris,  is  editor  and  publisher  and 
also  president  of  the  company. 
Her  father  died  within  a  year 
after  a  live-year  lease  to  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear  Publication  and 
Radio,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
began. 

Mr.  Dear,  through  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  has  negotiated 
an  arrangement  for  buying  the 
460  outstanding  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  from  Harris  heirs  at 
a  total  price  of  $120,000.  Real 
estate,  under  lease,  is  not  in¬ 
cluded.  The  cash  payment  will 
be  $40,000;  the  rest  will  be 
spread  over  16  years. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  said  the 
leasing  operation  had  strength¬ 
ened  the  newspaper  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community.  She 
said  there  will  be  no  personnel 
changes.  Other  officers  of  the 
publishing  company,  which 
eventually  may  succeed  Gleaner 
and  Journal,  Inc.,  are:  Donald 


If  alters  Fears 
•Vpir  Red  Grab 

San  Francisco 
Fear  that  the  entire  middle 
east  will  be  communist-domin¬ 
ated  in  five  years  was  expressed 
by  Basil  Walters,  Knight  News¬ 
papers  editor,  in  reporting 
travel  experiences  to  ASNE. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
contribution  to  peace  would  be 
provided  if  scores  of  American 
editors  visit  this  area  with 
open  minds,  he  suggested. 

Fellow  participants  in  the 
series  of  reports  on  travel  ob¬ 
servations  were  Turner  Cat- 
New  York  Times,  and 
Mrgil  Pinkley,  Los  Angeles 
^lirror-News. 


Editors  have  been  dramati¬ 
zing  the  essential  factors  of  the 
water  question  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  public  interest  in  this 
problem  in  the  West,  Ed  Ains¬ 
worth,  Los  Angeles  Times,  told 
the  ASNE. 

But  his  description  of  the 
California  water  situation 
brought  questioning  from  Fred- 


There  were  213  at  the  cham¬ 
pagne  breakfast  at  the  Press  & 
Union  League  Club  hosted  by 
the  Northern  California  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  journalism  frater¬ 
nity.  Frank  Whitely,  chapter 
president,  reported  128  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  poll. 

The  questions: 

“In  your  opinion,  is  econ¬ 
omic  inflation  a  problem  in 
your  community  today?”  Yes: 
119;  no,  9. 

“If  yes,  do  you  consider  the 
problem  very  serious,  serious, 
or  not  serious?”  Very  serious, 
35;  serious,  69;  not  serious,  22. 

One  of  the  nine  editors  who 
voted  “no”  on  question  one 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  if 
inflation  was  not  serious  now 
but  w’ould  be  soon.  Another, 
answering  “yes,”  added:  “But 
we  don’t  know  it  yet.” 


Disneyland  Fnn 

Family  fun  was  the  keynote 
as  260  editors  and  their  wives 
and  children  from  all  over  the 
country  vrent  to  Disneyland  as 
guests  of  Mirror  Enterprises 
Syndicate. 


JSetvs  Out  in  Front 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Rudioso  Downs  racetrack  has 
a  new  publicity  policy,  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  re¬ 
ports.  Because  it  doesn’t  have 
a  large  budget,  the  track  is  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  paid  advertising 
and  will  spend  its  $25,000  for 
an  expanded  news  bureau  and 
“romance  job”  (entertaining 
the  press  during  racing  sea¬ 
son). 


L.  Armstrong,  vicepresident ; 
Ralph  Dear,  secretary;  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear,  treasurer;  William 
Hempstead,  of  the  Dear  organ¬ 
ization;  Everett  C.  Wood  and 
William  L.  Sullivan. 

• 

9-Coluinii  Move 

Longmont,  Colo. 
The  Longmont  Times-Call  has 
been  stretched  to  nine  11-pica 
columns,  while  retaining  the 
page  depth  of  20  Mi  inches. 
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Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


Washington,  0.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STorling  3-4341 


Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Healay  Building 
JAckson  5-1576 
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Changes  Made 
In  ANPA 


Committees 


Two  new  members  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  by  William 
Dwight,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  Mechanical  Committee 
will  have  six  new  members. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  Peyton  Ander¬ 
son,  publisher  of  ‘the  Macon 
(Ga.)  T  ele  graph  and  News, 
supplant  Bert  Honea,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram, 
and  the  late  George  Neil,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  on  the 
SSC. 

Reappointed  members  are : 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  general 
manager,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News;  Henry  C.  Page, 
general  manager,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercurg  and  News; 
Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock;  and  Albert  Spendlove, 
business  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

George  N.  Dale  is  the  full¬ 
time  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  has  charge  of  labor  re¬ 
lations  of  member  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dwight  renamed  J.  Har¬ 
old  Mintun,  production  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
as  chairman  of  the  Mechanical 
Committee  and  designated 
George  F.  Marshall,  production 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  and  Express,  as 
vice  chairman. 

New  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are:  Randall  Barton, 
production  manager,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette; 
Wilfred  R.  Coddington,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News;  Cecil  B. 
Kelley,  publisher,  Panama  City 


(Fla.)  News  and  Herald;  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Nelson,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News;  Donald  V.  Weber,  pro¬ 
duction  co-ordinator,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle;  and  J.  H. 
Zerbey  III,  general  manager, 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican. 

They  replace  Earl  Weiskittel, 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator; 
Allan  M.  Woods,  Newsday; 
Joseph  McMullen,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Leven  Deputy, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News; 
Charles  W.  Frederickson,  West¬ 
chester  Newspapers;  and  Glen 
R.  Hutchinson,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times-Mirror. 

Incumbents  are  James  S. 
Copley,  publisher,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune; 
Henry  Garland,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette;  W.  E.  Gibbons, 
production  manager,  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland;  Harry  Sloan, 
production  manager.  New  York 
Mirror;  W.  Watson  Southam, 
vicepresident,  Southam  News¬ 
papers,  Canada;  and  James  L. 
Stott,  business  manager,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch 
and  News  Leader. 


Harry  Shaplcigh,  77, 
Dies  in  Auto  Accident 


Confidential  Negotiators 


Financial  Consultants 


HAMILTON.  STUBBLEFIELD.  TWINING 
&  ASSOCIATES 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  R.  (Iks)  Twining 
111  Sutter 
Exbrook  2-5671 

DALLAS 

Dewitt  (Judge)  Landis 
Fidelity  Union  Life  Bidg 
Riverside  8-1175 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Deiaware  7-2755 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
William  T.  Stubblefield 
1737  DeSales  St..  N.W. 
Executive  3-3456 
ATLANTA 
Jack  Barton 
Healy  Bldg. 

Jackson  3-3431 


BBDO  Drops 
Digest  After 


100,000  Tornado 
Sections  Sold  at  20c 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

The  Fargo  Forum  has  ex-  . 

perienced  a  deluge  of  orders  H  1  H’Ck'p  Kl  Q'pkd^'pt 
for  its  special  12-page  edi-  11  Ld  A  LCJ^Ul  L 
lion  containing  reprints  of 
stories  and  pictures  from  its 
coverage  of  the  tornado  that 
struck  the  North  Side  on 
June  20.  Editor  John  D. 

Paulson  reports  100,000 
copies  have  been  mailed  at 
20c  each. 
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Bureau  Teen 
Expert  Gives 


A  “conflict  of  interests” 
caused  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  resign  ‘  vol 
untarily”  from  two  Render’s 
Digest  accounts,  C.  G.  Brower, 
the  agency’s  general  manager, 
announced  this  week.  The  i  <‘sijj-| 
nation  was  effective  July  15.  I 
Mr.  Brower  said  the  decision 
to  give  up  the  magazine  as  a 
client  was  reached  because  of 
an  article  on  cigaret  filters 
inimical  to  another  client,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company. 
BBDO  directs  advertising  for 


1  • ,  •  I  tsBUU  airecLS  auveriising  lor 
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a  $22  million  account. 


Harry  Biddle  Shapleigh, 
vicepresident  and  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  died 
July  12  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  while  returning  to  his 
Stamford,  Conn.,  home  from 
Bennington,  Vt.  He  was  77. 

With  the  agency  some  37 
years,  Mr.  Shapleigh  at  one 
time  was  business  manager  of 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 


In  9-Col.  Format 

SXROUDSBtJRG,  Pa. 

The  Daily  Record  has  changed 
to  nine-column  format  with  11- 
pica  columns  and  6-point  column 
rules. 


San  Francisco 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising  re¬ 
searcher  told  ASNE  members 
that  teen-agers  regard  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  most  believable, 
most  dependable  and  practical 
of  all  media. 

With  this  highlight  from  a 
research  report  on  5,000  youths. 
Miss  Jean  Fletcher  of  the 
Bureau’s  Chicago  consultant 
staff  advised  editors  how  they 
can  build  a  habit  of  newspaper 
reading  by  this  group. 

Miss  Fletcher  itemized: 

“1.  The  schools  can  do  a  lot 
to  mold  the  attitudes  of  the 
teens  toward  your  paper.  Make 
sure  their  teachers  understand 
your  aims,  how  you  work,  and 
the  value  of  the  newspaper  to 
the  community.  Try  to  promote 
the  use  of  your  newspapers  in 
the  classroom. 

“2.  Make  the  parent  reader 
of  the  teens  aware  of  your 
interest  in  making  your  news¬ 
paper  a  positive  and  helpful 
influence  with  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Carry  items  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  parents  and  re¬ 
member  that  they  will  also  read 
your  teen-age  columns. 

“3.  Recognize  that  the  teens 
have  interests  of  their  own  and 
provide  better  coverage  of  their 
world  through  broader  coverage 
of  their  activities — dating,  par¬ 
ties,  dances,  school  news,  church 
news,  debates,  news  items  about 
teens,  the  hot  rod  club,  school 
sports.  Give  the  teens  what 
they  want  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper. 

“4.  Try  to  provide  coverage 
of  adult  items  which  have  spe¬ 
cial  teen  appeal  of  interest. 
Items  such  as  career  informa¬ 
tion,  fashion,  beauty  advice, 
etiquette,  home  making,  engage¬ 
ment  and  wedding  news  —  all 
events  involving  young  people.” 


“We  simply  advised  Albert 
Cole,  general  business  manager 
of  Reader’s  Digest,  about  this 
conflict  of  interests  and  said  in 
view  of  it  we  would  be  forced 
to  resign,”  Mr.  Brower  told 
E&P.  “American  Tobacco  Ckim- 
pany  did  not  influence  our  de¬ 
cision  at  all.” 

For  18  years,  BBDO  has 
handled  two  Digest  accounts 
totalling  about  $1,800,000  in  an¬ 
nual  billing.  One,  promoting 
the  magazine’s  circulation,  was 
switched  to  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  which  has  handled 
the  Digest’s  business  promotion. 
Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc.,  was 
chosen  to  handle  the  magazine’s 
condensed  book  club. 

The  only  cigaret  now  handled 
by  JWT  is  an  English  brand  in 
the  agency’s  London  office. 
S&B  has  no  cigaret  client. 

“We  are  all  very  sorry  that 
this  long,  happy  and  profitable 
association  with  BBDO  has 
ended,”  Mr.  Cole  commented. 
“The  agency  was  obviously 
faced  with  a  tough  problem  and 
huindled  it  as  the  officers 
thought  best.” 

The  article  that  caused  the 
break-up  was  written  by  Lois 
Mattox  Miller  and  her  husband, 
James  Monahan.  Foster  D-  j 
Snell,  consulting  chemists,  fur¬ 
nished  tables  showing  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  26  brands. 
Kent  had  least  tar  and  nicotine. 
Hit  Parade,  king  sized,  was  10 
lx  hind  Kent  both  with  more  tar 
and  nicotine  content,  while 
Lucky  Strike  st(xxi  13th  in  nico¬ 
tine  and  16th  in  tar. 
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Another  in  9  Cols. 

New  London,  Conn. 
The  New  London  Evening 
Day  has  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  format. 

EDITOR  6i  PUBLISHER  for  July  20,  195" 
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AP  'Vdlii^  1  ence  to  the  recent  decisions  that 

’  «Hll“  -LiOSo  ^jjg  newspapers  still  obtain  all 

Pliiirti  Ic  n<>ni^rl  sei-vices  contracted  for 

^^*****^  l-Fdlldl  when  they  obtained  AP  fran- 

in.  Washington  chises  and  none  has  attempted 

u*i  The  Court  of  Claims  has  market  its  press  asswiation 
of  agreed  with  a  series  of  Tax  membership  consequently  no 
of  Court  decisions  that  newspa-  Jax  deductible  losses  are  shown 
’**-  pers  which  lost  the  exclusivity  exist. 

led  feature  of  Associated  Press  In  the  Pueblo  case  (the  com- 

the  membership  in  1945  did  not  pany  publishes  the  Pueblo 
»"•  sustain  a  tax  deductible  busi-  Chieftain,  and  Pueblo  Stnr- 
n’t  ness  loss.  Journal)  the  facts  show  that 

he  An  opinion  written  by  Chief  the  corporation  succeeded  a 
Kni  Judge  Marvin  Jones  dismissed  company  of  the  same  name  and 
«ht  a  claim  filed  by  the  Star-Jour-  acquired  its  AP  membership  in 
nal  Publishing  Corporation  of  1919  at  a  valuation  then  fixed, 
ted  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  made  refer-  for  tax  purposes,  at  $39,000. 


While  the  legal  profession  in 
jreneral  finds  part  of  its  code  of 
ethics  (Canon  20  and  35)  in 
conflict  with  the  principles  of 
newsgathering,  some  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  are  taking  stejis  to  cul¬ 
tivate  better  press  relations. 

The  lawyers  are  pleading 
their  cause  for  “a  good  press” 
with  the  help  of  cash  prizes  and 
handsome  plaques  that  attest  to 
the  newsmen’s  skill  in  building 
public  respect  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice. 

The  Tennessee  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  latest  of  the  state  first  award  on  George  Chaplin,  I 
groups  to  announce  a  program  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
to  promote  better  relations  be-  in  recogpiition  of  “a  meritorious 
tween  the  legal  profession  and  contribution  to  a  better  under- 
the  press.  An  award  will  be  standing  of  the  law.”  A  series 
made  each  year  to  the  Tennes-  of  editorials,  news  stories  and 
see  newspaper  carrying  the  features  explaining  the  func- 
“best  stories  concerning  the  ad-  tions  and  services  of  lawyers 
ministration  of  justice”  and  an  and  courts  formed  the  basis  for 
additional  cash  prize  of  $250  will  the  award  (a  silver  plaque)  to 
be  made  to  the  new'sman  who  the  Item  edition, 
does  the  best  job  of  reporting 
“about  the  administration  of  • 

justice.  .  .  Press  Colleagues 

Prototype  Award 

Only  one  such  press-bar  Honor  Rex  Smith 
award  is  listed  in  the  newly  pub-  San  Francisco 

M  Journalism  Awards  Du-er-  one-time  San 

Francisco  Examiner  police  re- 
®  r  '^ho  is  now  American 

$2o0  for  the  ‘most  constructive  Airlines  vicepresident  for  pub- 
ontribution  to  the  administra-  relations,  was  an  honor 

r/n?  r  the  San  Francisco 

man.  Only  two  years  old  this  ^lub  during  the  ASNE 

award  already  has  at  least  three  gg^vention. 

Other  companions,  those  of  bar 

associations  in  Tennessee,  Cali-  Smith  s  newspaper  career 

fomia  and  Louisiana.  extended  into  Europe  and  in- 

In  this  respect  of  furthering  eluded  editorship  of  the  Chica- 
press  relations  the  Directory  Sun.  Sessions  behind  the 
listings  indicate  the  lawyers  are  traditional  Black  Cat  were 

far  out  in  front  of  other  profes-  opened  by  Ed  Montgomery, 

sions.  Various  foundations  and  president, 

trade  associations  are  the  prin-  • 

eipal  benefactors  of  writers  for 
a  special  cause  in  behalf  of  Lew  Foote  Dies 
medical  practitioners.  .... 

The  New  York  Bar’s  Press  nnipeg 

•  Award,  which  is  serving  as  a  Lew  Foote,  84,  a  news  pho- 
Prototype  in  the  legal  profes-  tographer  since  1889,  died  here 
sion,  is  given  in  consideration  of  July  13.  The  son  of  a  sea 

several  factors.  Judges  consider  captain,  he  roamed  the  Mari- 

whether  the  story  ‘‘inspired  an  f*'”®  Provinces  with  his  camera 
appreciation  of  the  orderly  photographed  many  notable 
processes  of  justice  and  our  events  and  people. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 

WE  OFFER  an  outatandins  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  tor 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charse  or 
obliaation. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bids- 
6381  Hollywood  Bhrd. 

Los  Anxeles  28,  Calif. 


AID  IN  EFFECTING  CONSOLIDA¬ 
TIONS.  Varied  plans  to  meet  individ¬ 
ual  situations.  Newspaper  Service 
Company.  601  Geontia  Savinas  Bank 
Blda..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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NORMAN  &  NORMAN,  Inc.,  610 
Security  Blda-,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Sales, 
Purchases.  Appraisals  handled  with 
care  and  discretion.  Experienced.  For¬ 
mer  newspaper  manager  with  stock 
ownership. 


MAINE.  67-year-old  weekly  newspaper. 
Portland  area,  town  of  3600.  circula¬ 
tion  2.000.  income  $64,000.  high-type 
equipment.  7  employes.  Priced  at 
$40,000  with  reasonable  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Immediate  possession.  Our  No. 
9940.  May  Brothers.  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


SALES  •  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 
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Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rales  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  9  50c  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  9  55c;  2  9  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  "av  bare  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  95e  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  Sl  OO;  2  times  9  $1-05; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday.  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


AALET  us  help  you  And  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco  6,  California. 
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NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest¬ 
ment  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide.  Detroit.  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  pajrment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 
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OUR  Successful  Record  Is  Your  Guar¬ 
antee  of  a  Good  Deal.  J.  R.  GAB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange,  Riverside.  CaL 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
In  proven  fields  Herman  Koch, 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  135  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


,  Conn. 
Evening 
light  to 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 700  Timet  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phene  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMEIVTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


N.  J.  WEEKLY,  one  owner  17  years, 
no  plant,  always  profitable,  fast-prow- 
ing  area,  must  sell  account  health. 

Box  2803,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NAME,  GOODWILL  and  complete 
weekly  newspa|)er  plant  ready  to  op¬ 
erate  at  Marion,  North  Carolina. 
Publication  discontinued  because  of 
death  of  owner.  liow  price.  Publish¬ 
ers  Service.  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greens- 

boro,  N.  C.  _ _ 

MIDW  EST  DATl  Y 

Unopposed  in  5,000  county-seat  town. 
Grosses  $100,000  plu-*.  Priced  at  $125,- 
000 :  terms  to  Qualified  buyer.  The 
DI.\L  Apency,  66  Adelaide,  Detroit  3, 

l^ich. _  _ 

CAPABLE  yoiinjjer  man  to  buy  half 
interest  now  (full  ownership  in  time) 
and  assume  complete  chanre  of  un¬ 
opposed  daily  newspaper  in  a  fine 
10,000  Chart  Area  ?lr6  city.  This  takes 
character,  ability  and  real  money. 
Please  W'rite  very  fully.  No  phone  calls 
on  this.  The  DIAL  Agency,  66  Ade- 
laide,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

ROCKY  MOUNTA'^  S'UBL’RBA'n  IN 
high  gross  class,  long-time  high  earn¬ 
er.  $50,000  down :  give  qualifications. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


Publications  Wanted 


DESIRE  TO  PURCnASE  interest 
in  small  daily.  Have  $30,000  for  im¬ 
mediate  investment  and  in  a  i>osition 
to  apply  most  of  salary  and  any  profit 
toward  balance.  In  early  30’s  with 
successful  background  in  newspaper, 
circulation  and  advertising.  Box  2828. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  BRITISH  EDITION  of  your  peri¬ 
odical  or  annual  may  interest  us. 
Send  specimen  and  promotion  litera¬ 
ture  to  Press  Books  Ltd.  Worcester 
Park,  Surrey,  England. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  H.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $07.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina— 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 
cr325A~  VANDi^lCOOlC  ‘Full  ^Page 
Power  Operated  Proof  Press.  Thoma» 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


LINO  8  ^54116,  gas.  Monomelt,  4 
Molds,  Excellent  condition.  Extra  Mags. 
Tompkins  Printing  Equipment,  712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  w’idth  and  height — Send  for  free 
sur\ey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  33  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MODEL  G  4/4  Intertype  with  Mohr 
saw  and  quadder.  6  Mold  disk.  Post¬ 
war.  Compton  Printing  Co..  1029  W. 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


MUST  MOVE  Model  31  Linotype. 
hXilly  e<iuippcd  with  quadder,  saw, 
thermo-blower,  three  90  channel,  one 
72  channel  magazines,  6  molds,  gas 
monomelt.  Blue  Streak.  Excellent  for 
new.spai^er.  $7500,  Dealer,  Box  2917. 
IMitor  &  Publisher. 


Buginpgg  Opportunitipg 

EXCELLENT  BUSINESS  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY,  Photo  EnjrravitiK  shop  for 
sale — Located  in  central  New  England 
City — Fully  euipped  for  larsre  pi^uc- 
tion— MUST  SELL  IMMEDIATELY— 
Other  interests — Larsre  potential  busi¬ 
ness — Nearest  competition  60  miles— 
Accounts  from  New  York,  and  Wash- 
incton,  D.C.  Box  2741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  to  buy  into  New  Jersey 
weekly.  Small  investment,  profitable 
paper,  unlimited  potential  for  growth. 
Illness  provides  unusual  opening  for 
right  man.  Box  2824,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Photn-engraring _ 

FOR  SALE;  2  Chemeo  Model  "J”  3 
roll  stripfilm  cameras.  Vandercook 
model  223  power  proving  press.  E.  H. 
WALKER  SltpPLY  CO..  140  Que  St.. 
N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 


Pregg  Room 


GOSS  4  DECK  Smgle  Width 

Color  deck,  3  color  and  black,  extra 
color  fountains.  A.  C.  drive.  Available 
now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Camerag 


HOLD  LINEAGE,  squeeze  the  width 
of  ads  to  fit  your  column,  with  the 
new  17"  CLYDESDALE  Reproportion¬ 
ing  Process  Camera.  Sample  copy 
made  from  your  proof  to  new  width 
on  11  X  14"  $10.  Four  hour  service. 
F.  H.  Bartz,  112  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  10,  Illinois.  WHitehall  4-4316. 


Pregg  Engineerg 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


Newspat)er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wire 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave, 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


64  PAGE 
GOSS 

SPEEDLINER 

Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 
FULL  COLOR 

23  Vs"  Cut  OIT,  9  column  width 
rollers,  AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols  reconditioned.  Bay  window  ar¬ 
rangement,  underfed 

AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY.  1958 

This  press  is  producing  excellent 
R.O.P.  full  color  printing  as  well  as 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  sample  editions. 

May  be  seen  in  operation  at 

THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 
LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


8-PAGE  Duplex  Flatbed,  angle  bar, 
tabloid  attachment:  A.C.,  chases; 
terms:  2  No.  2  Kellys,  high  serials. 
A.C.  top  condition.  CROW,  176  N. 
Ridgeland,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE— 4.deck. 
double  width,  32-64  pages.  22%  inch 
cutoff,  AC  motor.  Available  early  in 
1968.  Contact  T.  R.  Williams,  Jr., 
The  Gadsden  Times,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Pregg  Room 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
12  Goss  double 
width  units 
3  double  folders — 
23-9/ 16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 
Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 
Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 

Immediately  Available 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

or 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  3 1  St  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  P  R  E  S  S  E  S.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACILITIES. 

24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE (1947) 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble^  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former,  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Spring  1958. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pregg  Room 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 
out  of  the  former 
BOSTON  POST 


14  HOE  PRESSES— 22%" 

2—  QUADS— 16/32  pages 

3—  SEXTUPLES— 24/48  pages 
I  7— OCTUPLES — 32/64  pages 

2— DECUPLES— 40/80  pages 

All  equipped  to  handle  color  with 
Portable  Color  Fountains,  Ocjuble 
Folders,  Conveyors.  All  end  fed  with 
Power  Roll  Hoists. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROI.I.ER- 
CHASES— 6'  STEEL  TOP  MAKEUP 
TABLES— REMELT  FURNACE  with 
WATERCOOLED  MOLDS— VANDER¬ 
COOK  25  FULL  PAGE  UKOOF 
PRESS— ROYLE  RADIAL  ROUTER 
—  ROYLE  SAW— TWO  8  TON  OB- 
ROUND  ELECTRIC  METAL  POTS- 
3  WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAV. 
ERS  —  WESEL  RADIAL  ARM 
ROUTER— HOE  JIGSAW  &  DRILL- 
1  HOE  FULI,  PAGE  and  2  HOE  I 
COLUMN  FLAT  CASTERS. 


LEWIS  -  SHEPARD  ROTATING 
CLAMP  newsprint  handling  truck  with 
battery  charger — LIKE  NEW. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR  QUICK 
SALE  AND  IMMEDIATE  REMOVAL 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  ST.— NEW  YORK  17 
oxford  7-4590 


3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 23,*4 — Stereo — AC. 
Location:  Portsmouth,  Va. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-tyiw — 22-%"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-arm  Reels  &  Ten- 
sion.s.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Detroit,  Michigan. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed,  22% "  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location :  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 
223/V 

ARCH  TYPE  Unite  — White  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — Located  Detroit. 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Mi  &  54  PPT*  Folder — Stereo — AC. 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1964. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 


PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  psiper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OIT  23A  ^ 

PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spai*! 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  msnj 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA,  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER. 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSEB 


UPPER  Former  for  Unitubular, 
structure  with  spindles,  tension 
for  4-Unit  Unitubular.  Available 
Georfte  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42iid  St.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

oxford  7-4590 


Newspaper  Presses  for  Sale 

16—32  PAGE  HOE— Dual  Deliverv. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular  2  to  t 
Model  Tandem  Deliveries  (2  Fold¬ 
ers) 

8  PAGE  Elat  Beds 

1 —  GOSS  Comet 

2—  MODEL  “A”  Duplex 
.3— MODEL  “AB"  Duplex 

Will  deliver  and  install  anywhere. 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40. 
60,  76  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


INDIVIDUAL  GOSS  Arch-type  unite. 
22% "  page  cut-off,  with  substructuK 
and  Cline  Reels,  out  of  the  Detr^ 
Free  Press,  can  be  purchased  to  sw 
onto  CHiuipment  that  needs  increase 
production.  Will  quote  dismantled  and 
also  installation  by  competent  pr*** 
erectors. 

INDIVIDUAL  HOE  "Z"  Pattern 
per  si>eed  units  with  substructure  and 
Kohler  reels.  Out  of  the  Philadelpma 
Bulletin  e<niipment.  Will  dismiinti* 
and  install.  Write  for  Particulars: 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES.  INC. 

305  Cupertino  Way,  San  Mateo.  Calif- 
Telephone  Fireside  5-9.'>i*l 


FOR  SALE,  4  ink  rails  in .  new  con; 
dition,  arranged  for  printing  644 
web,  salvaged  from  Hoe  Colour^^ 
vertible  Super  Production  units.  APJ" 
The  Ottawa  Citizen,  Ottawa.  Canso  • 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  July  20.  195^ 
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f  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

I  f  R®TiC  Printinif  Unit* 

I  Ln^ri*' t'older 
!.WMotor'Dnvf°ff  2294" 

I  End  Roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 

I  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC 

f  ^xin^n  Ave..  Ne^  York  17.  N.  y.' 

witKI  - - 

-i|*OTARY  PRESS  equipment 

I  available  immediately 

Ti  _ 


y  ®  a“T‘  ,**SLC  CosTpress 
metal  p„t.  ke^p  MS®  .‘’“'"P- 

Priced  for  quick  sale  xr  burner. 

I  South  Carolin.i.  °“>’nal.  Greenwood. 

_ ^antod  to  Buy  | 

newspaperTre^o 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 
mat  rollers 
stereo  equipment 

ben  SHULMAN  associates  I 

60  E.  42  St-  V  XT _ 


rotating 

^ruck  wHhj 

R  quick! 
removal 

CIATES 
DRK  17 


HOE  S^i^irap^B  ip  .  PbUadelphia.  Six  |  cn  w  . | 

wkh  two  “I-.  inch  paM  ®®  '‘2  St..  N.  Y  IB  nvr  .  I 

Ijruoture.  K«h7er  Xt'  ^b!  |  ;;77Trrr: - J^OXford  7-4590  | 

Pesters.  Dollies.  Cuth^r  H 

'e>ors.  Equioment  "®"’mer  Con- 

*lpl.ia  BulleUn  ‘c'r*at“eS‘  PhilH- 

ffady  for  shipment  e  ^  i  skidded 
to  Six  U^its  ind  T  ‘V"** 
stalkd  at  Hunfi^PP  Two  f'oWers  in- 

•nd  in  operation  now  f!., 
months.  More  than  Ti,.-  .  "''®f 

Units  wore  in.stalled  these 

newspapers  in  CaJifnrn”  .^>ve  other 
two  years.  WH.e^?’'/^"  7ic ‘ 


- — _ _  v^w^iorq  7-4590 

I  ^“n^Ird^T^u^a?  duplex 

{  condition.  Give  ®f nil 

I  ^“d'nif  price  to  j  details  in- 

Daily  Star.  Ndes.  Mich®iMn '’“™- 

r.rrrkT  AsTe  1  - - 


^Fuuy 

I.v  1951. 
L.AST  5 


MLLOqN^?oRMER'^'*22v‘^^ 

tut-on,  in  vprw  e*  J  inch  pa^e 

Jiiicu?:^:  »»-‘TmT:t'!‘“w";itnrr 

AC^?  simLcylfn^^caV^Rlfu 

AC  drive,  controls  .“J  ,  press. 

Block.  22T4''  nno-r*^  "f**  Chippinir 

«»  excellent  pre!!  .T"'"  make 

P"--  Will  quote  ■  *'"T" 

Wcksite  deal  '''Here  is  or 

fj>.b.  shippinu  poin”.  installation. 


^^ID^ST  ^a't’rit*®'’'’''’”' 

Need  B  u  ,  " 

run  36.00o"wr^hour®“^?”^  which  will 
?m.Editor7p^j;^y  cash.  Box 

^^p.^^'^AdvisTferii”'’'” 
«'nh^r’’Ph7;a  w-t-: 

TEI.  FT _  Pa 


assistant 
phone  room 

SUPERVISOR 

P^Wrs°L‘iTs  "y"ou°"’*  ‘“P  "ews- 
eupervise  tte  Te?».!i.  '^°man  to 

«'«£& 
maMsrement  '^w'p^rt '“"liS 

sr.rs-"£T""p«“"T 

Chart  Area  2. 

Box  2705.  Editor  &  Publisher 


classified 
advertising 

A  Leading  Chart  Area  2 
_  .  .. 


IRI.VCS 
hour 
I  spare) 
lipment 

m  eoih 

niinr 


lES 


i^ress.  or  simiio  Detroit  Free 

MWr  installeil  at  “the  ’  c”“i  »amo 
.Santa  .Monio, 

movtl  ,.„,,,  ‘”nica,  t-.Tliforni.a  Re 

-»67.  Wrr®ft‘7lrtrcu‘;;®i!;!-'-^ 

equipment  I 
Services,  incorporated 

Sales—Prcss  Erectors— Service 


-.--.vnjirn;  UNIT  Fe.  r  "‘^r.c.u 
Telefypesetter  part  nnmk  intertype. 

Must  be  first  cl  ‘  ■  ’^QU  14. 

RoxJ^S.  Edito?T‘p";’b,i^J'’*'*"«r  eye)" 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

j  Must  ^°abT”to^roTgh  daily. 

I  and  provide  advertiser  ^th""'"  layout* 
This  is  permanent  DosiiT  idea. 

I  but  hi^h  commission  *1"  “"  “‘raight 
I  '’j®dy  now  to  start  on  ^®®'''';  Getting 
I  edition.  All  leaL^and  n'*®*"*'  “""ual 
nish^.  Our  salesman^  e  iur- 

all  business  cpminT  u"®**'*  for 

I  Partment.  Spwial  *  AJ^.mugh  our  de- 
will  Count  in  your  ^'i'”n  experienc* 
Editor  &  Publi.sherr  2718, 


you®ha‘^e®  I^'IT  b^il t  opportunity 

oi'^ni!’.®  we  wil, 

advertising  director 

p^o'^ed  Tn®  tZ  *«- 

J  production.  He  will  ^he  '*!’  '"ooord  of 
have  imairination  ‘o  36. 

and  have  the  abihty .minded 

I  •'-at  out  of^^VlTofT'’ 

^t^pr^vides'^"'  go^nh?'  ?  '^^alarn 

work.  place  to  live  and 

consid'lr::[;^l;'^®‘„'S"^,wiii^ 


Phila.  fi  Pa  "orks,  - -  '  \i  ca  ^ 

OpLu^rNc'^Vm^  «iQH  ~SpWd  wftFtP''^^*'"^"”who*are 

Telefypesetter  part  nnmkT  ij?*artypc.  fbeir  personal  future  *  oonoerned  j 

definite  a.fsrt^but"  would  be  a 

Jacking  experience  can  b^“t  “.PP'mants 
Mamed  vets  give®n  'p'refe^ene™’"*^ 

sriRiui't'  __ 


I  al8o'^Indi“vWu"i;  ^Machin^'"'’'®‘i‘  *’'®"‘*- 
ment — anywhere  in  U  SA  Equip. 

PE.NTCRAPT  EEPREs™t„.v,, 

'  N„  y„|,  „  y 


Preierence. 

?xperiiJce!"re£r<m7o’r'des'^“"’*  '"“"if 

<n  classified,  ^imr  ^  desiring  a  career 

?;i®n'o“;^  -®'"®xpr‘fi^4®yrr: 

Boa  2703.  Editor  *  Publisher 


ISER.  Cu^.rti„„  Wey. 

Telephone  Fireside  5-9691 
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^  Angeles  Warehouse  Office 

Phone  Vandyke  8534. 

Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 

roller 


I  Sh1.uS\ave®if;tIpaM?  ASSISTAW 

preferably  some  kncml^*’‘’"®?‘^‘’  ®"'i 
^.ntracts  will,  printing '®'«r 
Experience  in  stafu?  i*^®*!®**  union.s. 

— -  _ f^rculation  ^ 

POR  MEXICO 


<'41/7  >™" 

‘>'ocb,  etc  ^  ^  ''"■pP'^g 

cles°  '•ebuilt  arti- 


modern  promotfeil  method  i"*’’ 

increase  and  maintain*  W.‘"i  *" 

of  popular  magazinw  '‘roulation 

Spa|H»h  speaking  ,^r!d  ™P*’’”“* 

quyed  must  not  ^  ,B«rson  re- 

and  have  plentv  of  hard  work 

someone  now ‘’^mplo^eJ  B«-^®r 
l>?«er  job.  Plea«  **"* .  seeking 

chure  and  salarv®  complete  bro- 

willing  to  live  Must  ^ 

Will  ^  hild®  to  “tri7^A'>''“'®««>« 
Box  2505.  Editor  *  Pu^toher?""**®""' 


JJUploy  AdvertUiog 

young,  aggre.ssive  sales  m«  ^ 
2  county  wide  w.eklie,^tr™i" 

i  nearby  papers  n.it  a  '®*‘al  with 
vertising  .nn  ’  *"cluding  daily.  Ad- 
Pleasant  living  eimdin"*'  Unusually 
r*®ord,  impoj^nt  wl*':’-"-  ««'cs 

Director,  Saugertiis  Advertising 

erties.  New  York.'*®  ^  ^  Post,  Saug 

advertising  MAKE-UP 
MAN 

weste^  Dai^*^', “chart '’Ari®*''" 

^  experienced  'and  ha^^r*  V’  Must 
knowledge  of  «dvem»  fundamental 
'Vrite  giving  pameuT.®  *  make-up. 
irround,  refereS^^  “r®  “®  ‘®  back- 
Status*  salary  niarriacpe 

Editor  &  Publis^e^r*’  ®^‘  Box  2608. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO 
STAMFORD.  CONN.  ,  j-—  .™..  „„ 

"HfOX  SPUBLISHCV 

her  for  July  20,  1957 


Clastified  AdverU^ 


^^v^ruatng 

^80rt  area.  All  bonu.ses. 

2810.  Editor  &  ''Pub?i,h~r.'’‘''"‘'“'- 


■dveruSng^backgroifn'd*®?  *’**''= 

weekly.  Salary,  *  comm'^"'’  growing 

advertising  manager 

cU 

fo,  experience  edu4.H  ^  ‘I  details  as 


experienced  ^isprru - 

preferably  college  gridtn^-^, 
young  stair,  join  bright 

Politan  midwest  *  “  1*  metro- 

Permanent  p7"tion  “a’;-  ABa 

Portunity.  Good  ,ti_-®*^''®nrement  op- 

r- 

run  of  downtown  a.“r„  '’“"‘He  top 

town.  6-, lay  d  uly  stTlf  f‘"c 
salary  plu,  id,.a|’  of  B.  Top 

schools,  close  to  .  **”008.  Excellent 

Cherokees  fishing  and“fe®  ^^.''®-0-Th^ 

f'es.  Send  resume  r.li  T"’®‘'”n  facill- 

to  Jttc  A.  Wfwiard  >“eforences 

:^Rec-d.’"X^^ 

DLSPLAY  advertlsing 
manager 

S«IarT'f4lfo  to®T6o“‘T’’  ^rea  3. 

tiiato  employment  ^"’me- 

experience  r^toH  prerT..  *  voars 
or  Journalism  graduate  A?'’®rtising 
write  stating  expmW^'  or 

ary,  availabilitv  '®nre,  present  sal- 
Advertising  Agency  ®230n*“uT^®"'®®“** 
Newport  News  vi-  •  Ave., 

3320.  ■  Virginia.  Phone  2- 


ft.tr 

profit-sharing.  exMn.JJ.  ^?'^-  Salary, 

insurance.  Blue  ’fT^'^ment,  lift 

riKht  man.  Write^.l  °®?‘l„^uture  for 
«Fer.  MarysWUe  PHo!?*^  ®®'®®  Man- 

BI.7.  I 


growing  DAIIV  •  , 

head  Valiev  (nen  to 
Park)  needs  cneLo L  ^“‘mnal 

tn  display,  one  to  m  Q"® 

ments.  Graid  salirv  '^®'l’®<l  depart- 

«"'wErrrsr.tr“'«“"" 

— sAiI,''dr'lO(MH)o7i££'  iV-SSSGER 

paper  in  excellent  news- 

a  man  who  is  tooktoi^®/  “  'or 

opportunity.  He  most  *L  unlimited 

tail  advertising  experience®  f*''""*  re- 

ttfive  field  and  be  r^d®  '""P®- 

complete  direction  of  rrtafi  ^  *®®"’"® 
department.  All  renl!.^®*"’ii*/^''®fb'»ing 
confidentially.  Write  '  ^  treated 

Ration,  to  B"*®-29*o'o:‘"U''i 

'S'-?  wea,ti;r"ata‘! 

Rockwell  1-1700^  or  or  call 

•New  York).  UYpress  8-4471 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


RETAIL  ad  salesman  or  reporter  REPORTER  for  morning  daily  of 
capable  filling  in  news  desk.  Six  day  17,000.  Good  working  conditions  and 
afternoon.  6,500  circulation.  Chart  fringe  benefits.  College  or  J-School 
Area  3.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  2931,  grad  preferred.  1  or  2  years  experi- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ence  and  use  of  camera  helpful.  Em- 

■  ployment  Manager,  Meriden  Record, 

Editorial  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


REPORTER  or  REPORTER-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER  to  round  out  young,  com¬ 
petent  news  team  on  award  winning 
daily  in  growing  community.  Good 
salary  for  right  man.  General  assign¬ 
ment  and  photography  work.  Per- 
aonal  interview  necessary.  Write  John 
Nixon,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Ind. 

REPORTER  for  leading  A.B.C.  weekly 
at  the  seashore.  General  news,  some 
sports.  The  Lender,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

REPORTER,  young  b^inner  (male) 
with  aptitude  for  writing  and  finding 
news.  Car  essential.  For  twice-weekly 
falmouth  (Massachusetts)  Enterprise. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY,  no  Sunday,  in 
Oiart  Area  6  needs  young  man  who 
knows  sports  and  who  is  interested  in 
handling  straight  news.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  Box  2812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CTTY  AND  WIRE  EDITOR 
Capable  directing,  training  stac,  step¬ 
ping  up  local  coverage  Michigan  daily, 
city  of  13,000.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  younger  man  capable  of  earning 
and  ultimately  moving  into  top  edi¬ 
torial  spot.  Send  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  2827,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
■with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  emplosrment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

NO  JOB  OPEN 

WE  WANT  a  good  man  (or  woman) 
for  a  job  that  doesn’t  exist — yet.  The 
Idea  that  we  can  always  find  a  spot 
on  our  talented  staff  for  a  first-class 
reporter  or  desk  man.  We  are  a 
•trong  daily  in  a  big  northern  city 
known  as  a  pleasant  place  to  live. 
The  pay  is  high,  working  conditions 
good.  Now  you  know  about  us.  What 
about  you?  Tell  us  all  about  yourself 
— your  job,  what  you’ve  been  doing, 
what  you  could  do  on  a  lively,  in¬ 
teresting  metropolitan  paper.  Let’s 
keep  this  confidential  on  both  sides. 
Box  2811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  COPYEDITOR.  Three 
days  as  swing  man  on  copy  desk,  two 
as  reporter.  Need  man  to  start 
August  12.  State  ed'ication,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expectations,  availability 
date  in  letter  to  William  H.  Evans. 
Leader-Herald.  Gloversville,  New  York. 
SPORTS  WRITER,  metropolitan  daily. 
Chart  Area  10.  Active  sports  com¬ 
munity,  evening  paper  with  four-man 
sports  staff.  Duties  include  writing, 
some  makeup.  Preference  to  man  with 
hunting,  fishing  interests.  State 
salary  requirements.  Box  2804,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  Young  energetic  reporter 
who  can  use  camera  and  cover  general 
assignments.  Experience  desirable  hut 
not  essential  if  desire  and  ability  are 
there.  Write  salary  requirements,  per¬ 
sonal  details  and  references.  Don  E. 
Beattie,  Editor,  Ashland  Times-Gazette, 
Ashland.  Ohio. 

womaFTr^rter 

With  desk  experience  to  write  women’s 
features  and  assist  society  department 
in  preparing  and  editing  woman’s 
page.  Apply  in  detail,  George  Shan¬ 
non,  Editor,  Shreveport,  (Louisiana) 
Journal. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR — Fast  growing 
daily  recently  moved  into  new  build¬ 
ing  needs  Women’s  Editor  who  wants 
opportunity  to  work  with  one  of 
fastest  growing  papers  in  nation. 
Some  experience  with  camera  desir¬ 
able.  Present  woman  willing  to  stay 
long  enough  to  break  new  girl  in. 
Salary  open.  Reply  immediately. 
Farmington  Daily  Times.  Box  37, 
Farmington,  New  Mexico. 


COPYREADER 

ONE  OF  American’s  largest  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  (Chart  Area  2)  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  desk  man. 
Late  20’s,  early  30’s.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Write  fully  about  your  experience  and 
background  to  Box  2912,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ 

EDITOR  —  with  merchandising  back¬ 
ground  capable  of  laying  out  complete 
publication.  Must  be  experienced,  no 
beginners.  Give  complete  details  first 
letter.  Box  2913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
^PERIENCED  ”  WRITER~need^  by 
major  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutics 
and  biologies  for  the  poultry  industry. 
He  must  be  a  sound  reporter — careful 
in  handling  facts  and  skillful  in  com¬ 
municating  them.  Work  consists  of 
preparing  information  pieces  for  the 
feed  industry  plus  consumer  literature 
on  disease  control.  Company  offers 
pleasant  work  conditions,  progressive 
benefits.  Location ;  Midwestern  com¬ 
munity  of  10,000  —  ideal  for  family 
living.  If  you  are  qualified,  write  a 
complete  letter  about  yourself,  stating 
requirements.  Box  2915,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  correspondent 
for  Baltimore  area,  represen’ing  75- 
year  old  premier  trade  journal.  Only 
brief  part-time  required.  Send  aopli- 
cations  to  News  Editor,  BOOT  & 
SHOE  RECORDER.  56th  and  Chestnut 

Streets,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. _ 

OPENING  for  area  reporter  and  farm 
editor.  McCook  Daily  Gazet'e,  McCook, 

Nebraska. _ _ 

RFP(>RTER  needed  early  August,  City 
Hall,  sports,  general  on  3-man  news 
staff.  Good  small  daily  in  new  home. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Contact 
Franklin  Yates,  Times-Gazette.  Shelby- 

ville,  ’^nnessee _ 

WANTED  —  news  reporter  general 
news  coverage,  able  take  pictures. 
College  town  11,000  in  Midwest.  Excel¬ 
lent  environment.  Give  salary  desired. 
Prefer  single  man  30  or  under.  This 
opening  September  1,  offers  good  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Address  Box  2930,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  municipal  coverage  for  one 
of  nation’s  largest  weeklies.  Chart 
Area  2.  Chance  to  become  number 
two  man  on  staff  with  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Camera  knowledge  or 
willing  to  learn.  Car  necessary.  Top 
company,  young  staff.  Write  fully. 
Box  2926.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  --  Need  top  grade 
newspai)er  man  who  has  had 
two  or  more  years  directing 
staff  of  daily.  Must  be  able 
to  evaluate  accurately  small 
city  news  and  be  capable  of 
substituting  on  desk  or  news 
assignment  when  necessary.  No 
drinker,  floater  or  prima 
donna.  Salary  $6600  with 
security  and  satisfying  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  References  re- 
ciuired.  Phone  7222  or  Eve¬ 
nings  4376,  J.  B.  Robinson. 
Daily  News,  .Iack.sonvillc, 
North  Carolina. 


REPORTER,  male  or  female;  some 
experience,  car.  Opportunity  here:  3 
weeklies.  Nash  Newspapers,  Man- 
ville,  N.  J. _ 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Com¬ 
petent  in  dark  room,  interested  in 
.sports.  Lively  modern  weekly  newspa- 
T)er  of  9500  circulation  offers  varied 
work.  Write  or  phone  George  Shroyer. 
Shamokin  Citizen.  Shamokin.  Penna. 
TWO  GENER'aL  ASSIGNMENT  Re- 
porters  needed  by  South  Florida  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  40  hour  week,  top  working 
cops;*!ons.  Write  Box  2933,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Instructors 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  needs  “second 
man”  to  help  with  that  work  and  to 
do  some  journalism  teaching  at  South¬ 
ern  university.  MA  degree  desired,  but 
will  accept  equivalent  in  experience 
and  professional  standing.  Box  2801, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


TTS  OPERATOR  for  expanding  tele¬ 
typesetter  department  in  old  established 
newspaper.  Must  be  fast  and  accurate. 
Five  day  week  and  many  company 
benefits.  Write  fully,  giving  address, 
phone  number  and  all  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  PRESS  OPERATOR.  Should  be 
familiar  with  operation  of  Duplex  8- 
page  newspaper  web  presses.  Some 
experience  in  job  printing  is  desir¬ 
able.  Non  union.  Scale — $2.00  per 
hour  for  first  class  operator.  Must 
start  at  no  more  than  $1.76  for  first 
two  weeks.  Address  replies  to;  Joseph 
Grover,  General  Manager,  New  Jersey 
Courier,  Inc.,  69  Main  Street,  ’Toms 
River,  N.  J.  or  call  Toms  River  8-8414. 

WANTED  —  PRIN’TER,  floorman  for 
newspaper,  ads  and  makeup.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Daily.  Write  Victor  Leaven- 
good,  Ocala  Star  Banner,  Ocala,  Fla. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 


LOGAN,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  shewing  1 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION  I 

EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  July  20.  195" 
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.  _  Editorial 
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provide  live  balnn]^  Photo  coverage, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Yoi'  will  be  happy  to  learn,  ciple:  ‘A  newspaper  is  made  by 
I  am  sure,  that  there  are  no  the  hands  of  the  students.’  ”  In 
unemployed  journalists  in  Soviet  this  case,  we  should  think  it 
Russia.  would  be. 

But  how  would  you  like  to  Here  are  the  subjects  the 
attend  a  journalism  school  and  student  must  take:  “Political 
then  be  assigned  or  directed  to  economy.  Dialectical  and  his- 
a  place  of  emplojunent  without  torical  materialism.  History  of 


any  choice  in  the  matter?  That’s 
the  way  it  it  is  done  in  Russia. 

This  information  comes  di¬ 
rectly  from  Mr.  E.  Hudjakov, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Moscow  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  A  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  journalism  training 
in  the  USSR  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hudjakov  was  transmitted  in 
Russian  on  May  9  from  the 
“USSR  Society  for  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries  (VOKS)”  to  Gayle  Wal¬ 
drop,  director  of  the  college  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Waldrop  was  a 
Fulbright  Lecturer  in  Finland 
last  Winter  and  requested  the 
information  at  that  time.  The 
memo  was  translated  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Colorado  U.  faculty. 

4c  ^ 

Aside  from  the  fact  that 
journalism  is  a  five-year  course 
in  Moscow  and  the  curriculum 
includes  such  subjects  as  the 
study  of  “Dialectical  and  his¬ 
torical  materialism,”  it  isn’t  too 
different  from  our  own  journal¬ 
ism  courses — except  for  what 
happens  when  you  get  out. 
Then  there  is  no  freedom  of 
choice — you  do  what  you  are 
told  and  where  you  will  do  it. 

Here  is  a  run-down  on  the 
training  a  budding  journalist 
has  to  go  through  in  Moscow 
(presumably  you  can’t  get  a 
job  on  a  Russian  paper  and 
work  your  way  up  to  the  top 
without  first  attending  the 
school) : 

During  the  five-year  course 
every  student  has  to  pass  four 
“practices”  (that  probably 
means  trial  runs)  in  the  editor’s 
offices  of  various  newspapers 
“beginning  with  factory,  re¬ 
gional  up  to  provincial,  state 
or  central  newspapers.” 

Before  that  they  “are  in¬ 
structed  in .  the  fundamentals  of 
polygraphy  and  newspaper  set¬ 
up,  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  journalism.”  They  study 
types,  writing,  editing,  and  re¬ 
porting. 

In  the  “second  course”  the 
students  “prepare  and  publish 
three  or  four  issues  of  the 
training  newspaper  ‘Journalist’, 
in  accordance  with  the  prin- 


the  Communist  Party,  History 
of  philosophy.  History  of  Rus¬ 
sian  literary  language.  Contem¬ 
porary  Russian  language  and 
practical  stylistics  of  Russian 
language.  Theory  and  history 
of  Russian  literature.  History 
of  foreign  literature.  Foreign 
language.  Auxiliary  newspaper 
disciplines  (stenography,  type¬ 
writing,  jihoto-reporting).  Fun¬ 
damentals  of  state  law  and  of  , 
economics,  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  Physical  culture  and 
sports.” 

In  addition  to  courses  on 
such  subjects  as  “criticism  of 
the  press,”  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  they  have  special 
seminars  on  “reporting,  article 
writing,  feuilleton  (which  means 
light  literature  and  criticism), 
history,  theory  and  practice  of 
the  press.  They  have  to  write 
two  annual  papers  on  scientific 
reseai’ch  in  press  problems. 

There  are  special  courses  and 
seminars  for  those  wishing  to 
.specialize  in  photography,  radio 
and  television. 

Women  are  admitted  “without 
limitation  on  the  same  basis  as 
men  and  the  majority  of 
teachers  are  workers  on  the 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Entrance  lequirements  in¬ 
clude  oral  and  written  exams  in 
the  Russian  language,  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  one 
foreign  language.  The  memo 
concludes : 

“There  is  a  very  great  de¬ 
mand  for  newspapermen  in  our 
country  and  the  net  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  is  increas¬ 
ing  with  every  year.  The  per¬ 
sons  finishing  the  department 
are  every  year  directed  for 
work  to  the  various  newspapers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprises.  (We  like 
that  last  word.)  There  are  no 
unemployed  journalists. 

We  thought  some  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  students  and 
graduates  in  this  country  might 
like  to  read  this  to  see  how 
well  off  they  are. 

*  «  * 

About  every  five  years  there 
is  a  hassle  among  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  (Va.)  Gazette,  the  Charles- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


"Come  on,  don't  you  ever  Intend  to  get  back  to  work?" 


ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier, 
and  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  as  to  which  is  the 
“oldest  daily  paper  in  the  U.S.” 
It  happened  in  1947  and  again 
in  1953 — so  it  may  crop  up 
again  any  day  now. 

At  the  last  go-’round  the 
Charleston  paper  sort  of  topped 
it  off  saying:  “We  think  there 
is  glory  enough  for  all”  with 
which  E  &  P  agreed. 

Right  now  there  is  a  similar 
dispute  —  not  very  serious  — 
about  which  is  the  oldest  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  City  “under 
the  same  ownership.”  'The  New 
York  J ournal- American,  early 
this  Spring,  celebrated  its  60th 
birthday  with  a  promotion 
booklet  in  which  it  claimed  to 
be  the  only  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  published  continuously  for 
the  past  60  years  under  the 
same  ownership. 

Some  people  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  took  issue  with 
this  pointing  out  that  Whitelaw 
Reid  joined  Horace  Gi’eeley  on 


the  Tribune  in  1868  and  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  paper  in 
1872.  The  paper  has  been 
owned  and  directed  by  the  Reid 
family  ever  since.  In  1924  the 
Tribune  acquired  the  Herald 
and  “accordingly,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  for  the  past 
85  years  under  the  same  owner¬ 
ship.” 

Both  newspapers  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mergers  —  the  Journal 
and  the  American  both  having 
been  owned  by  Mr.  Hearst. 

Whether  you  agree  with  one 
or  the  other  on  the  linage  of 
these  newspapers  we  are  again 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  sage 
advice  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  that  “there  is  glory 
enough  for  all.” 

• 

Hoe  Plant  Vacation 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  annual  plant 
vacation  will  begin  the  evening 
of  July  26  and  end  the  morning 
of  Aug.  12. 
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average  22  galleys 
a  day  off  the  Comet, 
and  I  heartily  recommend 
it  to  any  newspaper/' 

Eldon  Lum,  Publisher 

Richland  County  Farmer-Globe  > 

Wahpeton,  North  Dakota 


NO  OVERTIME-“rm  sold  on  the  Comet,” 
says  Eldon  Lum,  publisher  of  the  Richland 
County  Farmer-Globe.  “We’ve  never  had 
to  run  overtime  since  we  got  ours.  We 
print  five  publications  and  all  straight 
matter  comes  off  the  tape-operated  Comet. 
Our  machinist  also  likes  the  fact  that  even 
running  at  12  lines  a  minute  all  the  time 
there’s  no  danger  of  breaking  anything. 
The  Comet  has  so  many  safety  features  on 
it  nothing  can  go  wrong.” 


^Xomet  upkeep  is  very  low  •  •  •  despite  its 
high-speed  operation/' 


Alton  Omenson,  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Appeal-Democrat,  Marysville,  California 

EASY  MAINTENANCE-Alton  Omenson  of  the  Ap¬ 
peal-Democrat  points  to  the  floating  distributor  screw, 
a  Comet  exclusive  feature  which  safeguards  matrices. 
Machinists  like  the  Comet  because  inspection  and  lubri¬ 
cation  are  easy.  Keyboard  and  assembler  front  swing 
open  easily  and  the  keyrod  frame  lifts  out  as  a  unit, 
opening  the  machine  from  front  to  back  for  speedy 
lubrication  and  inspection.  A  Comet  reduces  mainte¬ 
nance  to  an  absolute  minimum,  while  producing  galley 
after  galley  of  type  at  the  fastest  sustained  speeds  ever 
achieved  by  any  linecasting  machine. 

Publishers,  machinists  and  operators  everywhere  testi¬ 
fy  the  Comet  is  unequalled  for  speed,  simplicity  and 
ease  of  maintenance.  It  gives  lightning-fast  response 
for  either  manual  or  automatic  operation -unmatched 
accessibility  -  reduced  maintenance. 

Get  all  the  Comet  facts  first  hand.  Write  to  your 
Linotype  Agency  for  particulars  and  a  demonstration. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brookly 


Set  in  Linottfpe  Corona  and  Spartan  familii 


n5,N.Y.  Q 


LINOTYPE 


Agencies;  Atlanta  13,  Bastan  16,  Chicaga  5,  Cleveland  14,  Dallas  7,  Las  Angeles  15,  San  Francisca  13.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linatype,  Ltd.,  Taronta  2B,  Ont. 
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IN  HOUSTON  . . .  NOW  8^"  LARGEST  CITY  IN  AMERICA 
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to  96,400  Houston  homes 
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\  *Bd.  of  Trade  Dev^pment 

\  Committee,  Washington^  D.  C. 

**Harris  Cownfv  circu/a/ion.  (Total  118^025, 
Publisher's  Statement^  March  3It  1957) 
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46%  OF  CARRIER  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 
IS  “EXCLUSIVE”— FAMILIES  ARE  NOT 
REACHED  BY  ANY  OTHER  HOUSTON  DAILY! 

To  get  your  foot  in  the  door  in  Houston,  put  your 
message  in  the  press.  Most  Houston  families  have 
their  paper  home-delivered.  Almost  half  the  press 
families  read  the  press  exclusively!  Quite  a  plus  in 
this  big,  booming  business  center  of  Houston — now 
the  8th  largest  city  in  America.  That’s  why  your 
Texas  schedule  should  include  the  paper  that  gives 
you  a  “magic  market”— an  exclusive  audience  of  46% 
of  its  home-delivered  circulation,  loyal  families  who 
read,  and  shop  from,  one  paper  alone— the  press. 

The  HOUSTON  PRESS 
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